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CHAPTER III. 


‘O Love! thy province were not large, 
A bounded field, nor stretching far, 
Look also, Love, a brooding star, 
A rosy warmth from marge to marge.’ 


ICHARD DEWRANCE, the curate, °s a kindly soul, never 
happier than when he is giving pleasure to others, whether 
the objects of his benevolence be a troop of small school-children 
more given to dispense with the use of pocket- handkerchiefs than 
society approves, or a band of bright-looking girls, who revere him 
as a modern edition of St. Paul. Three days after the visit to 
Lochwithian Priory he is busy organising a picnic—nothing formal or 
costly ; no champagne or perigord-pie ; no hired musicians or blue- 
jacketed postillions, or useless profusion of comestibles; but a 
gipsy tea-drinking at the Shaky Bridge; for Mr. Dewrance, belong- 
ing in some slight degree to the tame-cat family, is a prodigious 
tea-drinker, and all his ideas of personal enjoyment include the 
consumption of carefully-blended pekoe and congou. 

‘he Cambria is a great place for the clerical fraternity. The 
drawing-room of the Lords is a church congress in little; every- 
body talks church—stories about So-and-so who has just been made 
a bishop, What’s-his-name whom we all remember so well at Jesus 
College, the restoration of Penrydon Abbey, the dilapitude of Pen- 
maenmawr Cathedral, schools, Easter offerings, church commissioners, 
choirs, harmoniums, organs, altar-cloths, rubric, chants, harvest- 
festivals, are the prevailing topics of conversation. Happily these 
black-coated gentry are for the most part provided with daughters 
pleasant or pretty—nay, for the most part pretty; for though the 
Welsh commonalty are not altogether lovely, gentle blood shows 
fresh and fair among these breezy hills. 
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The young ladies are all on the alert for picnics, walks, drives, 
fern-hunts—what you will. 

‘We must see the Shaky Bridge,’ says Mr. Dewrance at 
luncheon, seated luxuriously before a salad of his own compounding, 
with two pretty girls on each side of him—the off-side craning their 
young necks to see and hear him. ‘ Delicious walk across the hills 
—much better than driving round by the road. I suppose you 
young ladies can all manage a matter of six miles or so, there and 
back ?” 

Can they? They laugh at such a question. 

‘Well, then, I propose a gipsy tea. We can send everything 
on ahead, and boil our own kettle.’ 

‘Which is all the fun of the fair; especially if the wind is the 
wrong way, the wood damp, and the kettle obstinately averse to 
boiling,’ says Westray, who has his own band of admirers on the 
other side of the table. It has leaked out somehow, much to his 
dissatisfaction, that he is the Mr. Westray who writes novels. 

‘A gipsy tea—delicious !’ cry the young ladies. 

‘Then that’s decided. Say the day after to-morrow. The 
weather seems settled.’ 

‘Glass going up,’ remarks a practical parson. 

‘You might ask Miss Morcombe to join us,’ suggests Herman 
casually. 

‘ That sweet young lady who gave the prize at the Eisteddfod ? 
O, do ask her, Mr. Dewrance! She looks so nice,’ exclaims Miss 
Milner, the daughter of a fine-looking jovial Welsh parson, per- 
petual curate of a distant parish, a man brimming over with quiet 
humour—a man whose talk, whether lay or ecclesiastic, is always 
worth hearing. 

‘She is nice,’ answers Herman; ‘and this Shaky Bridge is 
half way between here and Lochwithian. The Squire and his 
daughter could easily meet us there.’ 

‘Do you suppose the Squire would forego his seven-o’clock 
dinner for the sake of our gipsy tea,’ says Dewrance ? ‘No; I have 
a better plan for getting Miss Morcombe. I'll ask Petherick and 
his nieces, two charming little girls who keep his house, and ask 
Miss Morcombe to come with them. She’s fond of Petherick, and 
is sure to come if he asks her.’ 

‘ Astutest of men!’ cries Herman, more pleased than the occa- 
sion warrants. 

He will see her again—Maud of the rose-garden, with her clear- 
cut face, not proud but sweet. Yet he can fancy that noble face could 
harden into pride, grow fixed as marble, were the noble mind out- 
raged, the strong sense of right assailed, the grand contempt for 
meanness once aroused. He has seen so little of her, yet the 
knowledge of her character seems to have crept into his inmost 
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heart, to be rooted there, as if he had known her all his life. Or 
is it only guesswork at best ? 

Dewrance completes the arrangements for his picnic that after- 
noon. He has acquired many accomplishments in his varied career, 
and is above all things excellent in the commissariat department. 
He telegraphs to Shrewsbury for the choicest fruit—the straw- 
berries, gooseberries, and currants purveyed in Llandrysak being at 
once desultory and squashy—and for a liberal supply of those dainty 
cakes for which the ancient city is famous. He orders cream and 
butter from a farmhouse among the hills, and a box of crispest 
rolls and toothsome varieties of fancy-bread from a Polish baker in 
Regent-street. He is not a man to content himself with the limited 
resources of Llandrysak. 

The day comes—a blazer, cloudless blue, not a breath stirring 
among the pine-branches ; every jingle of the tumblers in the pump- 
room, every click of the billiard-balls in the open-windowed chamber 
above, painfully audible in the sultry stillness. A glorious day for 
Flora and Ponto and Scrub, the dogs of the establishment, who lie 
flat on their sides on the sunny gravel, and growl faintly at the 
passing stranger—languid remonstrance which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the weather, seems indicative of hydrophobic tendencies. 

Herman roams restlessly all the morning—in and out, up and 
down—like a perturbed spirit; now in the dusky pine-grove; now 
on the broiling croquet-lawn; now in the empty billiard-room, making 
unmeaning cannons with purposeless savagery. Anon he goes down 
to the green hollow behind the Cambria, a bosky dell in whose bot- 
tom lies a shining lake of clear blue water, rush-bordered, full of 
deeps and shallows, whereon the more juvenile-minded of the Cam- 
brians do sometimes disport themselves in a shallop, or perchance 
wherry, with a striped-canvas awning. He stands upon the reedy 
margin and throws stones into the water, and muses with despondent 
air, doubtless full of fancies for his next novel, weaving his plot, 
arranging his dramatic personages—or possibly thinking of that 
comedy for Mrs. Brandreth’s theatre which he began so briskly the 
other day, but wherewith he has made but little progress since the 
Eisteddfod. 

‘How my mother would have admired that girl!’ he says to him- 
self, those fickle fancies of his shifting from the phantasmal world of 
polite comedy to real life and Editha Morcombe. ‘ She is just the 
kind of girl for good women to admire, and for erring men to re- 
verence and—avoid ; just too good to make a pleasant and easy- 
going wife, How few men of letters have ever mated with your 
superior woman! Perhaps Shelley is the only instance—and he 
found his happiness by a fluke. I daresay Rousseau and Goethe 
knew best when they reduced their aspirations to the level of their 
kitchens.’ 
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He throws another stone into the lake, smooth as the placidest 
millpond this summer noon, and then strolls back to the forecourt 
of the Cambria, where Dewrance—his arrangements complete, his 
soul at ease—reclines on his favourite bench, lazily consuming a cigar. 

‘What ails thee, sultry wanderer?’ he asks languidly. ‘ Thy 
countenance is disturbed.’ 

‘It’s consumedly hot,’ replies Herman peevishly. ‘ Among your 
various messages you ought to have telegraphed to the clerk of the 
weather for a light breeze. You expect us to walk across a broiling 
hill-side under a flaming sun, and call that pleasure. Any reply from 
Miss Morcombe or Mr. Petherick ?’ 

‘No, they have not troubled to write. They’ll be there, I dare- 
say; and if they’re not—well, you'll be all the happier without a 
serious young woman. Those Miss Pynsents from Swansea are rather 
frisky than otherwise, and no end of money. Iron, you know.’ 

‘ Iron be—Bessemered !’ exclaims Herman ferociously. ‘ I think 
when people receive an invitation the least thing they can do is to 
reply to it. At least, that is the prevailing opinion in the civilised 
parts of Europe. In Wales, I daresay—’ 

‘O, the Welsh do answer letters,’ replies Dewrance. ‘ It’s their 
postal arrangements that are to blame in this case, no doubt. Miss 
Morcombe has written, and her letter has gone to Shrewsbury, or 
London, or Milford Haven, or Holyhead, en route for Llandrysak. 
I shall get it the day after to-morrow, if trains are propitious.’ 

Herman sighs impatiently, lights a cigar—his third since break- 
fast—and turns upon his heel. 

He goes into the house. A piano rattles violently in the drawing- 
room, where a young lady is hammering out Thalberg’s ‘ Last Rose 
of Summer.’ There are voices and laughter and banging of doors 
on the ground floor. Herman looks neither to the right nor the left, 
but goes up to his own room, a large airy chamber at the back of the 
house, overlooking the lake and the wooded slopes that rise from it, 
and the green sheep-walks above, and the little ancient parish church 
yonder in a cleft of the hills, hard by a farmyard, and little better 
than a barn—the humblest tabernacle surely that was ever dedicated 
to divinity. 

Herman Westray’s despatch-box stands open on the table by the 
window—a despatch-box whose perfect appliances and elegant luxury 
might tempt the most slothful of scribes. Mr. Westray seats himself 
before this machine, plays with an ivory paper-cutter, screws and 
unscrews a pencil-case, looks at his watch, ticking soberly in a mo- 
rocco watch-stand in the lid of the despatch-box, looks at the day of 
the month indicated on an ivory tablet, and lastly, from one of the 
pockets intended for envelopes of official size, draws a photograph @: 
a velvet frame. 

A. woman’s photograph naturally, or that thoughtful look—half 
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tenderness, half perplexity—would hardly cloud his face as he con- 
templates it. A woman’s face, delicately painted as a miniature on 
ivory—not a common face, yet not absolutely beautiful ; features 
small and finely cut, eyes darkest hazel, hair auburn—the real 
auburn, a rich red-brown, like the coat of a dark chestnut horse. 
And such hair! It falls over the slender figure like a mantle—falls 
almost to the knees. The woman is dressed in some loose semi- 
classic robe, girdled at the waist, high to the throat, but sleeveless, 
leaving the small round arm bare to the shoulder, the tapering hand 
displayed to perfection. The photographer must have been an artist 
who posed the lady for this portrait. 

Herman replaces the photograph with a sigh. 

‘I ought to write my best for her,’ he says to himself; and turns 
over some loose sheets of Bath-post closely written upon, and erases 
a word or a line here and there, or writes a word or line in the 
margin. 

‘« Enter Sir Bergamot Papillion—” No, the comic muse is not 
propitious to-day. Smiling Thalia averts her face. After all I 
am not quite clear that I shall write a piece of the Rochester and « 
Sedley period; something classical would suit Myra better, if I 
could get a happy idea.’ 

Herman Westray drops his pen, and looks dreamily out of the 
window. In a general way he goes at his work in a busiuecs-like 
manner—puts his Pegasus at a trot with a free rein, and gets over 
the ground at a steady pace, regular as clockwork. As a rule he 
invokes no assistance from the Muses, but dips his pen in the ink- 
pot, and writes wittily, wisely, or stupidly, as the Fates will—but he 
covers his paper. Time was—nay, not so long ago—when he wrote 
for bread. He thinks of those days now, as he looks out at the sleepy 
summer landscape, the warm golden light on wood and hill and water- 
pools—thinks of his past life and its varieties of fortune. How, ten 
years ago, he came home from the University to find the good old 
vicar his father on his deathbed ; and how, when the funeral was paid 
for and other creditors satisfied, the slenderest pittance was left for 
the widow and her two daughters—for the son nothing but the work 
of his head or hishands. ‘The little family at home had pinched and 
saved to give the lad a university education; and Herman had known 
this, and had striven his hardest to be worthy of their loving sacrifice. 
He had taken honours and won a scholarship, and made his father’s 
last days happy with the knowledge of his success. To this son the 
father committed his helpless wife and girls. ‘ You will have only 
Herman to look to, my dears. Under Providence, Herman will take 
care of you.’ 

Herman had accepted the trust. No lack of earnestness in his 
nature or straightforwardness in his aims in those days, whatever 
there may be now. Herman in poverty had been almost sublime. 


” 
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He had lived upon his scholarship, had taken men to read with him, 
had utilised his vacations, and had contrived somehow to add to his 
mother’s narrow means. Mother and daughters had lived placidly 
and happily in a pillbox of a house in a quiet Devonshire watering- 
place, respected, beloved, doing good in their small way. And here, 
so long as his mother lived, Herman had spent the brief holiday- 
time of his busy life. 

When his scholarship expired he came to London, and, by the 
influence of an old friend of his father’s, was placed on the staff of a 
famous daily paper. He had taught himself shorthand at Oxford, 
pour se distraire, and was able to take his place in the reporter's 
gallery without delay. In course of time it was discovered that he 
had a fine slashing style, and from reporting he took to leader-writing, 
at which patent manufacture of bricks without straw he worked for the 
next five years of his life ; sometimes varying his denunciations of the 
Opposition, his graphic pictures of startling trial or social tragedy, his 
humorous essays on breach-of-promise cases, his Juvenalian diatribes 
against the vices of modern society, with a sound and exhaustive re- 
view of some important book. A useful man eminently on a daily 
paper ; well-read, reckless to audacity, brilliant, various. The time 
came, however, when journalism failed to satisfy Herman Westray’s 
ambition or occupy his mind; imagination demanded a wider field. 
He gave his spare hours—time that should have been given to sleep 
for the most part—to the composition of a picture of modern society ; 
in other words, a novel. The book was published ; his fellow-work- 
ers of the daily press blew their trumpets loud and shrill, and Her- 
man Westray was famous. There was just enough sparkle, origin- 
ality, or eccentricity in the book to amuse men ; just enough passion 
to interest women. The novel was therefore popular alike in club 
and boudoir; and Herman’s success fully justified his withdrawal from 
newspaper work, save for occasional critical articles, the authorship 
whereof gave him power among his brothers of the pen. His first 
novel had been followed by a successful comedy, his comedy by a 
second novel, pronounced an advance on the first. Since then he 
had written more plays and more novels, and had published a volume 
of lyrics which some among the critics pronounced not unworthy of 
Heine, while others denounced the writer as at once trivial, im- 
moral, and blasphemous. 

He had made money also, and had exchanged a second floor 
in Essex-street, Strand, for chambers in Piccadilly ; not large, but 
costly. He had seen a good deal of the best society, and not a 
little of the worst. In a word, he had lived his life, without much 
thought of the future, with some forgetfulness of the past; his 
mother being dead by this time, and his sisters lacking that influence 
for good which she had exercised to the last. 

And now he has come to Llandrysak for rest of body and mind 
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—sorely needing both—expecting to find here a placid bovine exist- 
ence, far from the regions of fervid desires and ardent hopes. Yet 
already his mind is fluttered, his body restless; that sweet empty 
life of the lotus-land remains for him no more. He ought to be 
lying yonder in some ripple of that ferny hill, looking up at the blue 
summer sky, listening idly to the hum of vagabond bee, the tinkle of 
distant sheep-bell. 

‘Poor Myra,’ he sighs at last, ‘it’s no use trying to work to 
day. Sir Bergamot is dumb as the Sphinx. The new comedy 
must stand over till I feel more in the vein. Provoking rather, 
for I thought I should have dashed off my three acts in a week or 
so, and taken the piece back to London with me. I know Myra 
is anxious about her opening piece, and this Frivolity is a serious 
undertaking for that nervous little soul—or would be serious if there 
were not resources in the background.’ 

He sighs, puts away his papers, locks up his despatch-box, and 
goes down-stairs again, having made as little use of his morning as 
it is possible for a man to make. In half an hour the luncheon-bell 
will ring, and luncheon to-day will, for the gipsy tea-party, mean din- 
ner, for they contemplate walking home by moonlight, and it will be 
ten o’clock most likely ere the Cambria sees them safely housed. 

‘ After all, I came down here for a rest,’ reflects Herman, ‘ and 
I don’t see why I should worry myself into a fever about Myra’s 
comedy.’ 

He saunters to the pine-grove, where the water-drinkers—look- 
ing always more or less like the inmates of a private lunatic asylum 
—are seated here and there on rustic benches in a low-spirited man- 
ner, doing nothing, looking at nothing, to all appearances thinking 
of nothing. 

Not so Herman. He lights a cigar, and gives himself up to 
severe thought. He muses on his present condition of life, and 
wonders if it is altogether the best and happiest existence he could 
make for himself. It is a pleasant thing to know that when he puts 
on his hat he covers all his responsibilities; that measles may de- 
cimate the infant population, and he be none the worse; that the 
advance in the prices of coals and butcher’s meat can affect him but 
lightly. Yet it is not altogether soothing to consider that, were he 
to die to-morrow, there is no one—save those dear girls in Devon- 
shire, on whom he bestows a passing thought once in six weeks or so 
—who would particularly regret his departure. Yes, perhaps one 
other person would be genuinely sorry, for a little while; but every 
thought connected with that other person is more or less a pain, and 
he shrinks from the question of her feelings. 

People are always telling him that he ought to marry ; that it 
would be better for himself, better for his career, that he should 
be more heavily weighted in the race of life. Existence is too easy 
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for him, these wise ones say. He is in danger of becoming selfish, 
cynical, if he has not already acquired the vices of egotism and cyni- 
cism. He is in danger of hardening into the bachelor Sybarite who 
thinks his club is ‘ going to the deuce, you know,’ if his favourite table 
is preéngaged or his cutlet over-done. 

Luncheon is over, and at three o’clock the gipsy party have be- 
gun their march, with Dewrance as pilot. He knows every 
meadow and hill and wooded gorge and watercourse for twenty 
miles round Llandrysak, though he has only inhabited that inland 
watering-place for a couple of months. His friends have mustered 
strong—the ladies in an alarming majority—but Dewrance himself 
is equal to six ordinary bachelors, and Westray, as a popular author, 
counts double. Mr. Milner, perpetual curate of an unpronounceable 
parish in the north, has a knot of admiring listeners to his really de- 
lightful conversation. The way by which they go is delicious, through 
natrow paths, between deep stony banks clothed with ferns and fox- 
gloves, mosses and lichens, pine-trees rising tall on the rough slopes 
above ; then past a group of mighty beeches on a grassy knoll, across 
a farmyard and a wide stretch of undulating meadow land, where the 
cattle stand at gaze as the merry pedestrians go by. The gates 
are tall and stiff, regular five-barred gates, and rigidly padlocked 
against the straying of cattle ; and these Mr. Dewrance and his party 
have to climb—toil provocative of much mirth. From the last of 
the meadows they come into perhaps the prettiest bit of all that 
varied walk : a narrow path on the top of the steep bank of a torrent, 
deeply cloven in the hill; a shallow stream rushes over the rocky 
bed of this wooded gorge, and one just sees the shine of water 
through the interlacing branches of oak and ash, sapling and under- 
growth. 

This walk by the torrent winds up the shoulder of the hill. 

‘Don’t look round, one of you, till you come to the top,’ cries 
Dewrance; whereupon everybody turns instantaneously, and there is 
a simultaneous gush of admiration. Behind them, around them, 
everywhere in the sunny distance, rise the hills, green and brown, 
darkly wooded, bright with verdure, bleak and barren, craggy and bold, 
steeped in the summer light, painted against the deep-blue sky. 

‘ How lovely !’ 

‘ Scene-painter !’ roars Westray, in the voice of the gallery de- 
manding Mr. Telbin. 

‘You ought to have waited till you got to the brow of the hill,’ 
says Dewrance, vexed that a coup de thédtre should be lost. 

They pause again at the gate which crests the hill, and look back 
again. The panorama is a little wider; they see deeper into the 
smiling valley, where the river Pennant winds like a wandering 
thread of silver. They look at the white homesteads scattered far 
apart among the hills, and think how sinless and placid life might 
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be in such fair solitudes ; and every one of them is for the moment 
as ardent a worshipper of nature as Wordsworth himself. 

The air blows fresh on these green heights, and has a flavour of 
the salt sea. This wide grassy hill which they are to cross is called 
Cymbrie’s Bank, the word ‘ bank’ sufficing for the loftiest hill in these 
regions. 

Dewrance walks gaily on with his circle of fair young votaries. 
He is telling them stories of his foreign experience—stories roman- 
tic, tragical, absorbing, to which the listeners lend attentive ears, the 
Curate excelling in the art of narration. Over that wide green hill, 
and then along the breast of another hill, and anon they see a sharp 
peak before them, crowned with a mound or earthen breastwork—all 
that remains of a Roman fortress, according to Welsh tradition and 
Richard Dewrance. 

They go down the green slope, and into a stony-hearted lane ; 
a lane that should be green and grassy, but which some rural 
proprietor, for his own pleasure, has paved with rough boulders ; a 
lane which to young ladies with three-inch heels to their boots is 
assuredly a place of torture. Our Welsh maidens trip across the 
rugged stones easily enough, and the lane is pleasantly shaded by 
tall hedges of hazel and sloe, blackberry, dog-rose, oak sapling, and 
crab-apple, and all sweet things that flourish by the wayside. After 
the lane there is a brook to cross, and then a little thicket, a gap in 
a hedge to get through—and they are at the Shaky Bridge. 

He is not a mighty beast, this Welsh lion ; not by any means a 
marvel of engineering as applied to bridges. He consists of a couple 
of planks in a state of decay slung across the narrow river by means 
of loose wires, which rattle wofully at every step of the passenger. 
But mild as the beast is, he has wrought terror in many a gentle 
breast, and Mr. Dewrance’s young ladies scream and exclaim not a 
little as they trip lightly across this primitive suspension-bridge. 
But if not the bridge itself, assuredly the landscape in which it is 
set deserves the fame it has won: that placid valley ; that winding 
river, with its ferny banks and overshadowing trees; that simple 
village church on the higher ground yonder, with its lop-sided wooden 
tower, its ivied wall, ivy among which roses red and white have en- 
twined themselves lovingly. The long narrow valley is shut in by 
hills—loftier crests rising in the middle distance above the fortress- 
crowned peak which stands boldly out in the foreground. 

‘Well, Westray, do you think the Shaky Bridge is worth a three- 
mile walk ?’ inquires Dewrance of his friend. 

Herman has not taken pains to make himself agreeable during 
the pilgrimage, but has been apt to hang behind in self-communion, 
to the aggravation of some of the young ladies, who compare him un- 
favourably with the Curate, and decide that he puts all his cleverness 
into his bocks. 
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‘Yes,’ replies Herman, looking listlessly round, ‘ the scenery is 
pretty enough; rather teaboardy ; but it isn’t Nature’s fault that 
landscape-painters have vulgarised her: nice little tumbledown old 
church—‘‘ near yonder copse, where once a garden smiled’’—and that 
kind of thing.’ 

He is angry with Miss Morcombe for not being here ; still more 
angry with himself for feeling the whole thing a failure without her. 
There are no signs of her or of the Pethericks. The young man 
with the light cart, which has brought the comestibles, is the only 
human object in the landscape. 

‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ cries Mr. Dewrance blithely, ‘ the 
first part of the entertainment will be ‘‘ five, six, picking up sticks,” 
as the nursery rhyme says. We want no end of firewood for our 
kettle.’ 

Away speed the damsels gaily, the younger among the gentlemen 
active in their assistance. Dewrance takes Mr. Milner to look at the 
church. 

‘Come with us, Westray, won’t you ?’ he roars, looking back ; 
and Herman follows listlessly, thinking of that comedy for Mrs. 
Brandreth’s theatre, and how he is to find a telling situation for the 
end of the second act. 

The church-door is open, and seated in the porch, discoursing 
with an ancient and toothless female, they discover the Reverend 
David Petherick, incumbent of Lochwithian, Topsy the bull-terrier 
curled up at his feet. Herman brightens, and for the moment for- 
gets his inchoate comedy. 

He shakes hands with the Reverend David, he caresses Topsy, 
he peers into the dusky little church. Yes, she is there alone, stand- 
ing in a thoughtful attitude, looking up at one of the homely tablets. 

‘ My nieces are over the hills and far away,’ says Mr. Petherick, 
‘ but Editha is in there.’ 

Herman goes in, leaving the three Churchmen in the porch. He 
is close beside her before she is aware of his coming, and then she 
turns and looks. 

‘** And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush’d,”’ says Herman 
inwardly, quoting her favourite poet. 

Yes, she blushes at sight of him; only the bright brief blush 
that bespeaks surprise, of course. 

‘I did not know you were to be here,’ she says, as they shake 
hands. ‘In fact, I really thought you had gone back to London.’ 

He had talked of a speedy departure the other day at Loch- 
withian. 

‘No, I get fonder of your country as I know it better.’ 

They go round the little church together, looking at the tablets, 
slate or marble, setting forth the virtues of departed Joneses, Lloyds, 
Williamses, Morgans, and Davises, and talking a little in subdued 
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tones, as befits the sacred building. Such a quaint, old-world little 
church, with high wooden pews, square, spacious, but as uncomfort- 
able as the carpenter’s art could make them; the benches mere 
shelves ; small latticed windows, squeezed here and there into the 
walls wherever it was convenient to put them, dimly illumine the 
whitewashed interior. The only attempt at architectural regu- 
larity has been in the three narrow windows over the communion 
table, and one of these has been walled up by a ponderous monument 
to some departed Prices, who have been a power in the land. 

There is not much to look at, but the little seems eminently in- 
teresting to Herman. He lingers before every tablet ; he leans with 
folded arms upon one of the pew-doors while he questions Editha 
about her life. He is making a study of her for his next novel ; 
his interest in her is purely zesthetic—on that point he has no doubt. 

‘You have never found life at Lochwithian monotonous ; never 
sighed for any wider world ?’ he asks. 

‘Never. I do not say that I have not sometimes wished to tra- 
vel. I suppose that is a natural wish with every one—to see all that 
is strange and lovely in this wonderful world.’ 

Herman sighs. For his own part he seems to have turned the 
world inside out, like an old glove, and left nothing to be desired 
in it. 

‘ But the thought that Ruth could not go with me, and the thought 
of how muchI should leave behind me in our dear old home,’ she 
resumes, ‘ has always checked the wish for change or distance.’ 

‘Yet you do not mean to spend all your days at Lochwithian ? 
You might as well be a nun at once.’ 

‘ There is nothing ae to my mind in the idea of a convent,’ 
answers Editha, smiling ; ‘if there were any vow that I could make 
to bind me to Ruth, IT would willingly make it—her happiness is 
so dependent upon me, poor darling.’ 

‘Would it not be wise to begin at once to train somebody to 
take your place, your ultimate departure being inevitable? Some 
lucky fellow—an earnest young Churchman, for instance, like Dew- 
rance—will persuade you to exchange your sphere of action for a 
rather wider one. You will be the ideal pastor’s wife.’ 

‘Thanks for the compliment,’ answers Editha lightly. ‘I am 
too happy at home to be in any hurry for the coming of the ideal 
pastor.’ 

‘He will come some day, be sure.’ 

Poor Dewrance looks in at the door at this moment, showing 
those even white teeth of his under a somewhat unclerical mous- 
tache. 

‘Miss Morcombe—Westray, we are here to enjoy the scenery ; 
don’t waste your time looking at those uninteresting tablets.’ 

‘T have found them full of interest,’ says Herman. 
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They come out of the church at the Curate’s bidding, and saun- 
ter round the churchyard, which is a curiously one-sided necropolis, 
the Welsh insisting upon being buried with their faces to the east, 
so that they may be ready at the great trumpet-call. The humble 
graves are neatly kept; some curiously paved with pebbles, some 
decorated with flowers, some with cut branches of box stuck close 
together, and others with box planted densely and cut into the shape 
of a coffin. This last is evidently esteemed the most recherché 
thing in graves. 

They gaze and loiter, Editha explaining all that needs explana- 
tion in the rustic scene. They talk freely, as they talked the other 
day by the rushy margin of the river, and it seems somehow to both 
of them that they have been friends and companions for a long time. 

Herman finds himself talking of his own feelings, his own his- 
tory ; sure sign that his companion is sympathetic, for he is not 
given to egotistical prosings. He tells Editha of his youth, touch- 
ing lightly upon his struggles, but owning without reserve that he 
has laboured for his bread. 

‘ And now, after pulling against the tide for a goodish time, I 
find myself at thirty in smooth water,’ he says ; ‘and I have nothing 
to do but drift quietly with the stream and keep on the sunny side 
of the river, or, in other words, make the most and best of my life.’ 

‘ But you will go on working ?’ exclaims Editha with a surprised 
look ; ‘ your ambition is not dead ?’ 

His only answer for the moment is a sigh. 

‘ Progress is a grand word,’ he says at last, ‘ but how few they 
are who have the elements of progress in their nature! To go up 
like a rocket and come down like a stick seems the natural ten- 
dency of human genius. Bulwer Lytton, the most varied genius 
since Shakespeare, is the only man I can think of at this moment 
whose power was always growing.’ 

‘Was not that because he had an inexhaustible ambition, and 
a just and modest appreciation of his genius, and loved his art for 
its own sake, without consideration of fee or reward ? For my own 
part, when people say they are not ambitious, I always fancy they 
mean that they are idle.’ 

‘ Perhaps you are right,’ replies Herman. ‘A man may go on 
working, and work hard, in a groove, and seem a pattern of indus- 
try, without any great mental effort. The strain only comes when 
he strives to rise above his normal work.’ 

And then after a pause he says thoughtfully: 

‘I had more ambition before my mother died. Any little suc- 
cess I made was such a delight to her. Every word of praise given 
to me was to her a pearl of price. Perhaps if I had some one as 
keenly interested in my future, I should work harder, have nobler as- 
pirations, be less content with the bread-and-cheese of literature.’ 
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‘ You have sisters ; they must be warmly interested in you.’ 

‘A sister’s interest is like a draught of new milk to a thirsty 
traveller—refreshing, but not inspiring.’ 

‘I would rather have Ruth’s praise or Ruth’s interest than any- 
one else’s,’ says Editha. 

‘ Yes, women as a rule like milk-and-water, but even the soberest 
men prefer a dash of alcohol in their drink.’ 

They stroll down the valley to the little sheltered nook near the 
bridge, where the gipsy fire is blazing merrily, and is the cause of 
much merriment in others. Tea is ready, but teacups are scarce, 
and every one cannot be supplied at once. There is the river con- 
veniently close, however, and plenty of teacloths in the basket; so 
the washing of cups and saucers in the running streams affords a 
diverting employment to some of the young ladies and one very 
young gentleman. Conspicuous among these skirmishers are Mr. 
Petherick’s nieces, who have little to recommend them to notice be- 
yond the length of their legs and the shortness of their petticoats, 
being in that stage of rapid and inconvenient growth when frocks 
seem to shrink palpably day by day. Shrewsbury cakes, Polish 
bread, strawberries, big crimson cherries, are fully appreciated by 
the revellers after that three-mile walk. Dewrance, in his character 
of host at this open-air banquet, is simply admirable. The ladies 
consume orange pekoe in an alarming manner, like the young woman 
made famous by Sam Weller. The kettle is an inexhaustible 
source of excitement, and romantic young ladies feel that this is 
gipsy life indeed. After tea, the younger and more frivolous of the 
party go and swing upon the Shaky Bridge, to the apparent endanger- 
ment of that frail fabric ; others wander away in twos and threes, or 
muster strong round Dewrance. 

‘ Now, remember,’ he says, as they prepare to scatter them- 
selves, ‘ we all meet here at half-past eight. We shall have moon- 
light for our walk home.’ ~ 

‘ Delicious!’ gasp the young ladies; ‘you plan everything so 
nicely, Mr. Dewrance !’—as if he had telegraphed to some London 
firm for the moon. 

Herman and Editha climb the hill in the foreground. He has 
asked her to show him the Roman earthwork. The sunburnt 
- sward is slippery as glass, save where the bracken gives firmer foot- 
hold. Herman grasps Editha’s hand now and then in the slipperiest 
places ; not that she has much need of his assistance, for her foot is 
fleet and firm as Atalanta’s. They reach the summit breathless, 
but not weary, and have the little mound, with its scooped-out basin, 
all to themselves. From this height they survey the rest of the 
picnickers, straying here and there ; the group of admiring females 
round Dewrance; the two pastors, Milner and Petherick, pacing 
soberly by the river. 
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‘ Nice to feel oneself quite away from the rest of the world!’ ex- 
claims Herman. 

He examines the earthwork, which to the wisest of archeologists 
says very little—and Herman is no archeologist. His mind is too 
purely literary, too imaginative and poetical in its bent, to affect the 
dry bones of history. Upon his eye all that is fair in the past shines 
beautiful and glorious like a picture; he has no taste for looking on 
the other side of the canvas, or for anatomising the bright and living 
image that charms his fancy. 

They seat themselves upon the low bank, and watch the sunset 
almost in silence. Gorgeously, in billows of crimson and purple, 
sinks the golden round; fiery and splendid, like the brazen targe of 
@ victor in the fight. Who should find many words in the presence 
of that awful splendour ? 

‘Do you remember what Mirabeau said of the sun on his death- 
bed ?’ asks Herman, as the gleaming edge of the disk dips and 
vanishes in a sea of molten gold. ‘‘‘If he is not God, he is His 
cousin-german.”’’ 

Far away stretches the undulating landscape, gilded by that 
western glory. A beautiful world verily ; and yet there are so many 
who prefer the shady side of Pall-mall ! 

‘Odd, isn’t it,’ says Herman, reflecting upon this fact, ‘ that 
men can turn their backs upon Nature without a sigh, to shut them- 
selves in houses like’ packing-cases, and tramp stony pavements, and 
breathe sewer-gas, and—like it? What gregarious animals we must 
be, that a crowd is so attractive to us! A curious indication of how 
small a world we possess in ourselves individually. Sueh men as 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge could afford to inhabit soli- 
tudes ; their crowd was within—a host of thoughts and fancies and 
vivid dreams that were better company than men and women.’ 

‘ You speak as if you did not care for the country.’ 

‘I care for it intensely—as a picture ; but I doubt my capacity 
for being happy out of a great city. The press and conflict of life 
are a necessity of my being. I admire your fine old Priory and its 
gardens—full of such a tender smiling peace; I wonder at your 
tranquil even days, as at a fable of some enchanted isle—like Pro- 
spero’s without Caliban.’ 

They talk of many things. All too soon it is eight o’clock—a 
quarter past—twenty minutes past—and they must go down to the 
valley where Dewrance is to assemble his forces. 

Mr. Petherick has driven Miss Morcombe and his nieces in his 
pony-carriage—a commodious rather than elegant vehicle, which 
carries any number, and would move a houseful of furniture at a 
push. He is to drive them back through the moonlit lanes, while 
Mr. Dewrance’s party wander over the grassy hill and by the mys- 
terious path above the mountain gorge—where the fairies might hold 
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high festivals on such nights as these, if earth had not grown too 
old for them. 

The Incumbent of Lochwithian has enjoyed himself amazingly, 
and in the fulness of his heart is bent upon making some return of 
hospitality to the Curate. 

‘Come and lunch with me to-morrow,’ he says expansively. 
‘We won’t call it dinner, for that means ceremony, and mine is 
only a bachelor’s box. You'll come with your friend, Mr. Westray, 
I hope ?’ 

‘I had serious thoughts of going back to London to-morrow,’ 
replies Herman ; ‘ but I can’t resist such a tempting invitation.’ 

He has a vague idea that in lunching with Mr. Petherick he will 
have some chance of seeing Editha once more, before he goes back 
to that world of action and strife which knows her not. 

He has the privilege of handing her into the pony-carriage, ad- 
justing her wraps—for her dress is thin and the night-dews falling. 
They shake hands, and the pony trots away with his load at a com- 
placent jig-jog pace ; and Herman feels that the night and the land- 
scape have lost a charm. 

He is more thoughtful than ever throughout the homeward wali. 
The scene is mysteriously lovely in the moonlight—conducive to 
waking dreams. 

‘I think I ought to pack my portmanteau,’ he says to himself, 
as they enter the avenue of the Cambria—black as the mouth of 
Erebus, save for a shaft of moonshine darting through the pine-tops 
here and there. ‘I feel curiously like falling in love. But then I’ve 
taken the disease so often, and found myself so little the worse for 
it when it was over !’ 

He does not pack his portmanteau to-night. 


CuapTer LV. 


‘Wenn Zwei von einander scheiden, 
So geben sie sich die Hind’, 
Und fangen an zu weinen, 
Und seufzen ohne End. 


Wir haben nicht geweinet, 

Wir seufzten nicht “‘ Weh !” und * Ach !” 
Die Thriinen und die Seufzer, 

Die kamen hinternach.’ 


Mr. Peruericx’s bachelor’s box—a temporary abode which he 
occupies pending the erection of a vicarage on the prettiest bit of 
the thirty acres of glebe—is as cosy a little habitation as one would 
desire to find in a day’s journey. It is about half a mile from the 
village of Lochwithian, sheltered on every side by towering peak 
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or broad green slope with wooded fringe. Rather inconvenient 
internally, perhaps, looked at from the utilitarian point of view, as 
the bedrooms have evidently been a subject of minor importance 
in the builder’s plan, and the staircase an unconsidered trifle. 
There are two snug sitting-rooms, however, a neat little doll’s- 
house kitchen, bow-windows opening upon a velvet lawn, and a 
shrubbery of choicest conifers, on which a previous incumbent has 
spent his substance and his care. 

Mr. Petherick’s idea of a rough-and-ready luncheon is by no 
means discouraging. A great bowl of roses beautifies the centre of 
the table ; snowy damask, quaint old Swansea china, heavy diamond 
cut-glass, a forequarter of lamb, a ham, a pair of fowls, a silvery 
slab of salmon garnished with cucumber, a salad, and a few kick- 
shaws of confectionery, form no uninviting picture. Herefordshire 
cider, sherry, and claret are the accompaniments of the meal. 

The gentlemen have walked over from Llandrysak, and bring 
appetites sharpened by the clear mountain air. There is much con- 
versation, chiefly of matters ecclesiastical or university reminiscences, 
to which Herman listens, or in which he joins with a mild interest. 
His attention is keener presently, when his host begins to talk of 
Editha. 

‘Yes, she is a lovely girl,’ says Mr. Petherick, in reply to an 
observation of Mr. Milner’s; ‘lovely in the best sense of the word. 
I have watched her growth as one watches some beautiful flower. I 
never knew any one in whom goodness and thoughtfulness for others 
was so spontaneous a quality. IfI could only see her married to 
the man of my choice I should be happy, for then I should know 
Lochwithian would not lose her.’ 

‘The man of your choice is a local power, then, I conclude ?’ 
remarks Herman frigidly, as if this observation of the Vicar’s were 
in some measure an affront. 

‘Yes; Vivian Hetheridge has one of the finest estates in the 
county, and is a generous-hearted, right-minded young fellow into 
the bargain.’ 

‘ Young, a landowner, right-minded, and no doubt good-looking,’ 
says Herman; ‘strange that a lady should be indifferent to so much 
excellence! At the West-end of London, now, Mr. Hetheridge 
would be—like popular securities on the Stock Exchange—inquired 
for.’ 

Mr. Petherick does not pursue the subject ; but that image of a 
wealthy and agreeable suitor dwells curiously in Herman’s mind. 
He is speculating upon Mr. Hetheridge’s virtues and Mr. Hethe- 
ridge’s chances as the gentlemen stroll round the Vicar’s garden and 
admire the Vicar’s poultry, which have free warren under the orna- 
mental timber on the lawn. 

Mr. Milner asks to see Lochwithian Church, whereat Herman 
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brightens visibly. The church is so near the Priory, and there is 
just the possibility of their meeting Miss Morcombe. 

‘Yes, you really should see the church,’ he exclaims ; ‘ it is a 

gem.’ 

Mr. Petherick opens the garden-gate ; they cross a meadow, and 
find themselves at the foot of the great green hill which shelters that 
placid vale, where the monks of old made their home. 

Much as he admires the church, Mr. Westray does not care 
about seeing it again. He stays outside with Dewrance—stays in 
sight of the Priory windows, which look down upon them from above 
the shrubberied bank. 

‘I shall go back to London to-morrow,’ says Herman. 

‘You have been threatening me with that calamity for the last 
ten days. Do you mean to-morrow in a rigid actual sense, or the 
Shakespearian to-morrow, which ‘‘ creeps on with petty pace from 
day to day,’’ and is never overtaken by man ?’ 

‘No, I really must go back. I don’t get on with my work in 
these peaceful solitudes. Odd, isn’t it? I miss my own particular 
chair, my books of reference.’ 

‘I understand. You can’t write a comedy without Scribe and 
Benedix at your elbow.’ 

‘ My comedy has not progressed. However, I have gained what 
I wanted—health ; and I have reason to be grateful to Llandrysak. 
Do you know this Mr. Hetheridge whom the Vicar talks of ?’ 

‘Yes, I have met him. A very good fellow.’ 

‘And attached to Miss Morcombe ?’ 

‘ Positively adores her; carries the evidence of his hopeless con- 
dition upon him, visible to the naked eye.’ 

‘And will end by winning her, no doubt. The eternal fitness of 
things is in his favour.’ 

The Curate shakes his head sagely. 

‘ Editha Morcombe is not a girl to be governed by worldly con- 
siderations,’ he says. 

‘ But her education, her surroundings, her own bent of mind— 
all fit her to be a country-gentleman’s wife. No other union could 
be so in harmony with her character. She would never make a wo- 
man of fashion or a woman of the world; nor is she adapted to mate 
with a struggler who has his way to make in life. A rural parish is 
her natural sphere.’ 

‘ Assuredly,’ answers Dewrance ; ‘ your critical mind has arrived 
at a just estimate of her disposition.’ 

Hoofs come clattering down the hill. Herman and the Curate 
look up from their station by the churchyard-gate, and survey the 
equestrians—a lady on a chestnut horse, riding between a middle- 
aged gentleman on a deep-chested, weight-carrying brown cob, and 
a gentleman on a showy bay. 

Turrp Sraims, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. 
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The middle-aged gentleman is Squire Morcombe, and the lady 
is Editha. The gentleman on the bay is young, fresh-coloured, 
good-looking, clad in gray homespun, and stoutly booted. He carries 
a short hunting-whip, and has the air of being more at home on 
horseback than elsewhere. 

‘ That’s young Hetheridge,’ says Mr. Dewrance. 

‘A sweetly commonplace young man, with that vacuous expres- 
sion which friendly souls call an open countenance.’ 

Editha and her father see the gentlemen at the gate, and ride 
up to them. There is shaking of hands and friendly greeting. 

‘Come in and have tea,’ says the Squire in his hearty way. 
‘Dewrance, you’ve met Hetheridge. Mr. Westray, Mr. Hethe- 
ridge.’ And then, bringing himself alongside the bay, ‘ You must 
have heard of Westray—literary man—writes books, you know, and 
what not. Very nice fellow.’ 

Vivian Hetheridge has saluted the stranger stiffly. He is in 
that stage of fatuity in which a man sees a rival and an enemy in 
every other man; and he has heard Editha talk of this Westray 
with a too-evident interest. 

They ride slowly up to the porch; Herman walking at Editha’s 
side, and taking no more notice of Mr. Hetheridge than if that 
landed esquire had been a groom. Dewrance stays behind to bring 
the two elder Churchmen, 

‘ We always have afternoon tea in my sister’s room,’ says Editha, 
as she and Herman go into the hall. ‘ You will not mind ?’ 

‘Mind? I should like it of all things. I want to talk to your 
sister about her painting.’ 

Editha leads the way to that pretty sitting-room on the upper 
floor, Herman and Mr. Hetheridge following. The latter is quite at 
home, and is welcomed warmly by Ruth, who greets Herman cour- 
teously, but not effusively. 

‘I thought you had forgotten us all, Vivian,’ she says; ‘it is so 
long since we have seen you.’ 

‘I have been away fora fortnight. I’m so glad you missed me 
—a little.’ 

‘ You may call it very much if you like.’ 

‘And Editha’—with a glance at the young lady in the riding- 
habit, who has lingered for a minute or so to rearrange the flowers 
on the pretty oval tea-table before running away to change her cos- 
t4ume—‘ she never misses any one. ‘Too busy, I suppose.’ 

‘I didn’t know you were away,’ replies Editha naively. ‘I hope 
you enjoyed yourself.’ 

‘O yes. Tenby, to a man who goes there twice a year, is dis- 
tractingly gay. I had the charge of my mother and sisters, and was 
there on duty.’ 

Editha runs off to dress, leaving Herman seated by Miss Mor- 
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combe’s sofa. He begins to talk of that copy of Vandyke in the 
vestry, and of art in general, whereupon Ruth forgets her prejudices 
and vague apprehensions, and is at once interested. So few people 
who understand art ever come to Lochwithian Priory. 

‘You know some of the Academicians ?’ she inquires wonder- 
ingly, upon Herman’s familiar mention of a great name. 

‘Yes, I know most of the fellows.’ 

‘It must be wonderful to live in the midst of such people,’ she 
says, with brightening eyes ; ‘ to hear of famous pictures before they 
are painted ; to know all about great books before they are written ; 
to live in the front rank of intellectual progress, instead of being 
quite outside the literary and artistic world as we are here.’ 

‘Yes,’ says Herman, with his languid air, ‘I am inclined to . 
agree with the Laureate about the relative values of life in the wil- 
derness and life in the city. And yet we metropolitans are poor 
creatures compared with the children of the mountain and the flood. 
Look at your friend Mr. Hetheridge, for instance’—with a glance at 
Vivian, who stands by the farther window poking his finger listlessly 
between the bars of the little aviary. ‘ What a magnificent animal ! 
Fresh clear eye, deep chest, straight legs—sound in wind and limb. 
Intellectual London does not produce that kind of thing.’ 

‘Mr. Hetheridge’s physical superiority is his smallest claim to 
your admiration,’ replies Ruth haughtily. Of all who have ever ad- 
mired or wooed Editha, Vivian is Ruth’s favourite. 

‘No doubt. Men are like horses, and where form is faultless 
one hardly expects to find vice. And destiny has placed Mr. Hethe- 
ridge in a groove from which a man can hardly get askew. Life is 
no problem to a country squire. Its lines are laid down for him— 
to be a good son, a faithful husband, a judicious father, a kind 
master, a liberal landlord, a mild Conservative, with a dash of 
Liberalism to season his speeches at public dinners and Eisteddfods ; 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked—at Christmas time, and to 
entertain his own class hospitably all the year round ; to go to church 
on Sunday mornings, and ask the vicarage people to all his dinner- 
parties. What more can Heaven or man demand from the lord of 
the soil ?’ 

Editha reappears, fresh and blooming, in her simple dinner-dress 
of gray silk, with ruffles of old Brussels lace at the throat and wrists. 
The two parsons follow a minute later, and their party being now 
complete—for the Squire despises feminine tea-fights—they all sit 
down, a merry circle enough—Mr. Hetheridge having brightened 
wonderfully at Editha’s return. 

He contrives to sit next her, and helps in the management of 
the old-fashioned silver kettle, and attends to the spirit-lamp. He 
carries Ruth’s teacup to the little table by the sofa, and makes 
himself generally useful. The whole business of the tea-table ap- 
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pears delightful to him, and he has an air of schoolboy happiness 
essentially irritating to Herman Westray. 

That gentleman contrives to enjoy himself notwithstanding. He 
is gayer than Dewrance has ever seen him; and he and Mr. Milner 
have the lion’s share of the conversation, and afford amusement to 
the whole party. Squire Hetheridge sits silent when he has nothing 
to occupy him about teacups or kettle, and watches and listens, won- 
dering-eyed, marvelling how any two men can have so much to say 
as these two, whose words jostle each other, whose promptness of 
repartee seems, to his simple mind, equal to anything he has read or 
heard of world-renowned jesters. 

It is half-past six when the simple meal is finished; and Dew- 
rance reminds his friend that the dogcart is waiting for them at the 
parsonage. 

‘ And you really leave Llandrysak to-morrow ?’ Editha asks, as 
she and Herman shake hands, with ever so faint a tone of regret. 

‘Really. Ihave been obliged to make it a positive engagement 
with myself—a point of honour as it were, like having a tooth ex- 
tracted, or paying one’s losses on the Derby—or I doubt if I could 
have nerved myself for the wrench.’ 

‘ You like the scenery so much ?’ 

‘I am absolutely astonished at my own capacity for admiring 
the beauties of nature. I should not have supposed that hills and 
valleys could have so endeared themselves to me.’ 

‘I am afraid you are not quite in earnest.’ 

‘TI am only too much in earnest.’ 

They are going down the wide old staircase side by side, the 
others preceding them, and her hand hangs so near him that he 
longs to clasp it in his own—he feels his fingers drawn towards hers, 
as if by magnetic attraction. 

‘ You read German ?’ he asks abruptly. 

‘ Yes,’ with an inflection indicative of surprise. 

‘ Then you know all about the elective affinities ?’ 

‘ That’s some idea of Goethe’s, isn’t it? I have only read one 
of his novels. I like Schiller so much better.’ 

‘A feminine mistake ; women read Werther, and think that is 
the beginning and end of Goethe.’ 

They have lingered on the wide square landing, lighted dimly by 
a stained-glass window. 

‘ Are you coming, Westray?’ shouts Dewrance below. 

‘ Directly,’ answers Herman impatiently. ‘I should so like to 
talk to you of German literature,’ he continues. ‘ HowI wish there 
were any chance of your being in town next spring !’ 

Editha smiles. 

‘It is not the most improbable thing in the world. There is a 
scheme for a loop line from Pen-y-craig to Lochwithian. I believe 
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papa is going up to London to attend committees and deputations, 
and I don’t exactly know what. He has promised that if he goes 
he will take me.’ 

‘ And will you promise, on your part, that if you do come you 
will persuade Mr. Morcombe to call upon me? I know most of the 
newspaper people, and might be of some use to him.’ 

‘I am sure papa will be very glad to see you again.’ 

‘ Are you coming ?’ in despairing appeal from Dewrance. 

‘ One would suppose that dogcart were a special train. Good- 
bye, Miss Morcombe.’ 

They shake hands, lingeringly on Herman’s part, and he runs 
down-stairs, Editha remaining on the landing, leaning against one of 
the heraldic lions. His last upward glance shows him the calm 
fair face, with its frame of dark hair and fresh youthful bloom. 

Mr. Morcombe promises to call at Herman’s chambers in the 
spring, or perhaps even as early as February, as the railroad people 
are anxious to get their Bill without delay. And thus Herman 
Westray leaves Lochwithian, not altogether without hope of meet- 
ing the serious-minded young lady again. 

‘Why did you ask the Squire to call upon you?’ growls Dew- 
rance with a discontented air, as they walk across the meadow, the 
two elder clerics in advance, discoursing profoundly upon glebe. ‘You 
say that Editha Morcombe is no wife for a man of your stamp ?’ 

‘ Who talked of wives? I merely wis to be commonly civil 
when the Squire comes to London.’ 

‘Commonly civil,’ echoes Dewrance ; ‘ I’ve seen curious results 
come of common civility in my time.’ 

They go back to Mr. Petherick’s bachelor’s box; and being 
pressed thereto by the hospitable parson, smoke cigars and drink 
mild infusions of whisky-and-soda-water for an hour or two, and 
then drive back to Llandrysak in the glow and glory of sunset, which 
has melted into moonlight before they arrive at the Cambria. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘A year divides us, love from love, 
Though you love now, though I loved then. 
The gulf is strait, but deep enough ; 
Who shall recross, who among men 
Shall cross again.’ 


An autumnal evening; soft, gray, and misty in the country; 
thick, smoky, damp, and disagreeable in the town. The last night 
of October, and the first night of Herman Westray’s new and original 
comedy, Hemlock ; the opening night of Mrs. Brandreth’s brand- 
new theatre, the Frivolity—altogether a great night in the dramatic 
world. 

For the last week or so the critics, and those outside enthusi- 
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asts who make it their business to know all about the inside work- 
ings of their favourite theatres, have been discussing Mrs. Brand- 
reth’s future. She is young, handsome, popular, and almost univer- 
sally admired. Of course there are those unpleasant people, the 
judicious few, who think her art a shade too artificial, her beauty 
somewhat too sharply accentuated by those extravagances of toilette 
which astonish and delight the multitude. But, on the whole, Myra 
Brandreth is a favourite with the playgoing public, and it is a 
matter to be counted upon that the Frivolity stalls will fill nightly, 
and the Frivolity private boxes—such cozy little nests of velvet and 
satin—will go off briskly at Mr. Mitchell’s. The new theatre has 
been discussed at West-end dinner tables, with that amiable assump- 
tion of knowledge and unconscious ignorance which distinguish the 
dramatic authority of polite life. The salaries Mrs. Brandreth is 
to pay her company, the cost of the decorations, the terms Mr. Wes- 
tray is to receive for his play, have been stated with an exactness 
which passes current for accuracy. 

And now the all-important night has arrived, and at a quarter 
before eight the dainty little theatre is packed as closely as if it were 
indeed a bon-bon box filled with chocolats pralinés and chocolats a 
la créme. The critics are there in full phalanx, some of them with 
handsome wives at their elbows to assist them in forming their 
opinions, or at least to expound the merits of Mrs. Brandreth’s 
dresses. All these critical gentlemen display a lively interest in the 
event of the night, and it is hard to believe that gall may flow from 
their pens instead of honey. 

The general public is here in full force, having paid its money, 
eager for the favourite’s triumph; but that particular public of 
literature and art, which in many cases has not paid for admittance, 
is the most noticeable. These the general public point out to each 
other, and whisper about, while the band plods resolutely through a 
set of German waltzes, to which nobody thinks of listening. 

The private boxes are all full, in some cases to repletion ; pretty 
faces, bright dresses, line the theatre. It has been so artfully de- 
signed that the gallery, though a fair place for seeing from, is 
almost invisible to the parterre and boxes, being, as it were, effaced 
by a dome of gilded lattice, the most noticeable feature in the house, 
which screens the sun-burner and tempers its effulgence. Above 
this perforated dome there are large skylights which open to the 
cool night ; so that in warm and fine weather the Frivolity may be 
made almost an open-air theatre. 

The one private box which is not well filled is the stage-box on 
the left of the proscenium. Here sits a gentleman in solitary state— 
a gentleman of about five-and-thirty—in faultless evening dress. His 
hair, moustache, and whiskers are of that nondescript colour which 
it would be flattery to call brown, mockery to describe as auburn ; 
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they are of the hue of a well-preserved hayrick, but are made the 
most of by the barber’s art, and are evidently not unvalued by their 
owner. The general expression of the gentleman’s face is weary to 
vacuousness. His dull gray eye surveys the house, but no warmth 
is communicated to it by the enthusiasm evident in that expectant 
crowd. 

‘ There’s Earlswood, in that stage-box,’ says Mr. Pollintory the 
critic to a brother of the quill ; ‘ wonder how he feels now that the 
builder’s bill has come in ?’ 

‘ Pshaw ! a howling swell like that thinks no more of paying for 
a theatre than you would of settling for a Greenwich dinner. He 
has more coal-mines than I have pairs of boots.’ 

Opera-glasses are directed to the sclitary gentleman by this 
time. It is generally known that he is Lord Earlswood, and it is 
known to the esoteric few that Lord Earlswood’s money is to pay 
for the building of the Frivolity. Of course Mrs. Brandreth has 
taken the theatre in good faith, and will pay her rent, two thou- 
sand a year, as punctually as quarter-day comes round, and will 
stand or fall by her venture ; but it is known that the actual erection 
of the theatre is Lord Earlswood’s affair. The straw-coloured 
quilted satin ; the amethyst-hued velvet cushions, chair covers, cur- 
tains ; the medallion portraits of Juliet, Cordelia, Desdemona, Rosa- 
lind, Perdita, Beatrice, Katherine, painted by Academicians ; the 
crystal girandoles with clusters of parian candles, in which a slender 
gas-tube is artfully inserted; the cloak-rooms, with their luxurious 
appliances ; the smoking divan, opening upon a wide stone balcony, 
where the smokers may sit on warm nights—these, and a hundred 
other details, Lord Earlswood must pay for; and the British public 
uses its lorgnettes freely, and regards him with a kind of interest, on 
account of his risk ; just as on the turf the same public is interested 
in the man who is known to speculate deeply. 

There has been an airy trifle in the way of burletta to play the 
audience in—pretty girls with fresh young voices, well-dressed, 
well-bred young men, and sparkling French music; but now the 
serious interest, the vital business of the night, is to begin with Her- 
man’s comedy. 

Hemlock, a classical comedy, suggested by Emile Augier ; 
‘ Suggested is a good word,’ says Mr. Skalper in the stalls to his. 
friend, Mr. Phlayer. ‘ Of course we know what it is, La Cigué 
done into modern slang.’ 

Behind the scenes the excitement is feverous, breathless, but 
not noisy ; sound and fury are not to be allowed in Myra Brand- 
reth’s theatre. The scene-painter soothes his ruffled nerves with 
a cigar, in the dim solitude of his painting-room in the flies, and 
wonders whether those Pompeian scenes which he has laboured at 
with so much care and energy will hit that uncertain mark—the pub- 
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lic taste. In the wardrobe, a bare and uninviting apartment, also in 
the region of the flies, and opening upon the gutter and parapet of 
the building, Mrs. Lockstitch the costume-maker and her pale-faced 
minions are sewing the last bit of gold lace on the last of the ballet 
dresses ; while the damsel who is to wear that classic garment waits 
anxiously in the dressing-room below, scantly clad in tight-fitting 
pink hose, and solacing herself with half a pint of porter and a ham- 
sandwich. This opening night of the theatre is an occasion on 
which even an honest little ballet-girl, living on her own salary and 
helping mother to live withal, may rush into the extravagance of an 
"am-sandwich. 

But excitement the most intense, because the most suppressed, 
reigns in Myra Brandreth’s dressing-room—that exquisite apartment 
which focuses in one small centre the costliness and taste of the 
whole building. Lord Earlswood has said to the architect, ‘ Let 
the manageress’s dregsing-room be as perfect as art can make it. 
Simply that ; anything less than that, and I shall consider the house 
a failure.’ 

The architect has obeyed according to his lights. Pompadour 
in the plenitude of her power, with France at her feet, acknowledged 
protectress of the arts, may have had rooms as elegant, but not 
more elegant or more costly. Walls of sky-blue satin worked with 
butterflies and birds in floss-silk—birds and butterflies so artistic 
that they seem living creatures flying across a tropical sky; doors 
veneered with ivory, mantelpiece of Sévres, ceiling painted with 
birds and butterflies such as flit across the satin walls, chairs and 
couches marvels of luxury, toilet-table the crowning wonder of all, 
entirely of ivory and silver. 

Myra Brandreth stands before the cheval-glass, dressed for her 
part. The long straight robe of white cashmere becomes her slender 
figure to perfection ; each round slim arm is clasped with a golden 
serpent, and a golden serpent encircles her chestnut hair. These 
are her sole ornaments. 

In an easy-chair by the fireplace sits Herman Westray, who has 
just been admitted to an audience, being altogether a privileged 
person this evening. He sees the room for the first time to-night, 
and has been warm in his commendation. 

‘The Queen of Sheba could have had nothing better,’ he says. 

Mrs. Brandreth shrugs her slim shoulders with a deprecating air. 

‘How much more useful the money this room cost would have 
been in Consols !’ she replies. 

‘No doubt; but a man of Earlswood’s stamp likes spending 
money, not giving it away. This room will be talked about at the 
clubs. A few thousands invested in your name would bring him no 
renown, though the gift of such a sum might be only an appropriate 
tribute to your genius.’ 
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Myra’s dark eyes flash upon him angrily for a moment, and then 
grow grave even to gloom. 

‘IT suppose J shall be talked of at the clubs as well as the theatre,’ 
she says moodily, looking down, as her deft hand arranges the folds 
of her cashmere drapery. 

‘That goes without saying. You did not expect to escape when 
you allowed Earlswood to build a theatre for you ?’ 

‘Lord Earlswood built this house as a speculation.’ 

‘No doubt—as a speculation.’ 

‘It was not my fault that he squandered thousands upon this 
foolish room. I told him that all I wanted was space and venti- 
lation, and to be tolerably near the stage. I must do him the justice 
to say that his answer was that of a gentleman. ‘‘ You are to pay 
me rent for the theatre,” he said; ‘‘ that is a matter of business, 
and I shall gladly accept any suggestions you may make; but your 
dressing-room is to be a present from me to you, and you must 
allow me to gratify my own taste.”’’ 

‘Very nice of his lordship. The dressing-room is a capital ad- 
vertisement for the theatre. I don’t think you need grumble about 
it. And now, honestly, do you feel that you are going to make a 
success ?” 

‘I feel as if I were going to break down. My head is burning, 
and my hands are like ice.’ 

She gives him her small thin hand, stone cold and trembling. 

‘ You'll do,’ he answers decisively. ‘ The piece will be a hit.’ 

He knows that with her nervous highly-strung nature she is sure 
to be greatest when she suffers most. 

‘ Keep yourself quiet,’ he says kindly. ‘I shall go round to the 
stalls, and not stir till the curtain drops. I have not the faintest 
fear of the result.’ 

‘ Say one kind word to me, Herman, before you go,’ she pleads, 
with tenderest, saddest beseechment in her tones. 

He comes to her slowly, takes the small smoothly-braided head 
between his hands, and kisses her forehead. So might brother or 
father have kissed her in some solemn crisis of her life. He is so 
utterly an artist that this hazard of success or non-success to-night 
seems to him a solemn crisis. 

‘God bless you, Myra! Be sure of triumph—I see the forecast 
of it shining in your eyes. Let my play succeed, and Earlswood’s 
speculation—fail.’ 

That earnest look of his, straight into the bright dark eyes, ex- 
plains the hidden significance of his speech. When he is gone, 
Myra Brandreth looks round the room with a slow deliberate survey, 
scornful almost to loathing. 

‘Does he think I am to be bought with ivory and Sévres ?’ she 
asks. 
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Tue Libraries of the British Museum and of the two Universities 
may be said almost to absorb the treasures of books and mss. of Eng- 
land. All three are, in the highest sense, national, although the 
first only is subject directly to imperial control. Each boasts its own 
especial nuggets; but were you to contrast the worth of each, it may 
be that the Bodleian Library at Oxford would be held equivalent in 
some, though not in all, respects to its gigantic London rival, which 
has been founded and fostered by the State. 

The future, therefore, of the great Oxford library, which comprises 
more than 350,000 volumes, exclusive of mss. of priceless value, must 
be regarded as a matter of the deepest interest, not more to the 
ancient and honourable University which enjoys its use, than to 
the English-speaking races and the civilised world. Its growth has 
been so marvellous (partly owing to liberal donations from individuals, 
partly in consequence of the privilege, originally acquired by Sir 
Thomas Bodley in the year 1610, of a right to a copy of every book 
printed in England) as wholly to have outstripped the ability of its 
officers to find house-room sufficient in the ancient quadrangle erected 
by its founder. Hence by common consent it is deemed advisable 
to adopt one of two courses: either to remodel and enlarge the 
existing buildings, or to erect a modern Bodleian Library on an 
entirely new site, and on such a scale as will provide for its probable 
requirements during the next three or more generations. We will 
discuss each of these problems in detzil. 

The origin of the University of Oxford is shrouded in mystery. 
Whether as a mere school it may be said to have existed previous to 
the age of Alfred the Great is a question for the imagination rather 
than for the decision of antiquaries. It may be assumed, however, 
that simultaneously with its rise as an institution of European repu- 
tation a public library must have been regarded as a necessity. 
Before, and indeed for a long time after, the invention of the art of 
printing, no doubt oral instruction, aided by memoria technica, was 
the popular and recognised method of imparting knowledge. Never- 
theless, manuscripts must have been highly esteemed, and to a cer- 
tain extent may have been considered essentials by way of text-books. 
It is strange, however, that the earliest record we possess of such a 
library having been created fixes its date as late as the year 1480. 
In that year the famous Divinity School, celebrated in subsequent 
history as the Parliament House of Charles I., was erected princi- 
pally at the charges of good Duke Humphrey. Above the vaulted 
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roof of this arena for theological disputation rose a long room suit- 
able for a library. Thither were at once collected what books and 
mss. the University then possessed, Duke Humphrey himself adding 
largely to the stock. From its connection with the Divinity School 
it may be assumed that the general character of this library subserved 
the needs of theology, and that it was intended to aid those students 
who were ambitious of attaining to degrees in that faculty. This 
conclusion is farther established by the fact of these priceless trea- 
sures of medizeval labour and thought having been later on sacrificed 
to the crass fanaticism of the Reformers. In this age of toleration 
it seems to us hardly credible that the disciples of scholars like Peter 
Martyr and Bucer should have succeeded in so stripping its shelves, 
that before the death of Edward VI. not one single volume remained ; 
whilst the regenerated University, to finish the work of destruction, 
pulled down the book-shelves and seats and sold them! It is 
strange to find a learned body proposing to silence its opponents by 
burning their works. When the Caliph Omar was entreated to spare 
the library at Alexandria, he floored his petitioners with a dilemma, 
which would have been perfect if only it had contained a complete set 
of alternatives. ‘If,’ said he, ‘these books are agreeable to the 
Koran, they are superfluous ; if the contrary, they are wicked. But 
as they must be either agreeable or contrary to the Koran, it follows 
that they are either superfluous or wicked. Ergo, I shall burn-them.’ 
And so he did. The University of Oxford, however, under the in- 
fluence of Geneva, does not seem to have risen to the plausible logic 
of the barbarian Caliph. It would appear to have argued, ‘ These 
books are hateful ; therefore, away with them.’ 

Puritanism, however, of this savage type could not possibly 
flourish for long among gentlemen, still less among students. With 
the accession of Elizabeth the revolt began in Oxford, and by the 
reign of James I. the dons of the University were heartily ashamed 
of the blind zeal and extravagant excesses of their predecessors. A 
university without books must have appeared to their minds as some- 
thing lower than a paradox. When, therefore, Thomas Bodley, a 
Fellow of Merton College and a gentleman of some property, took the 
initiative in endeavouring to reéstablish the university library, his 
efforts were seconded by donations of books amounting to 2000 ; and 
thus the foundation was laid of an institution which is already the 
wonder of the world. 

Before alluding to the provision made by this munificent founder 
for the then, and the future, library, it may be well to state, that at 
present it is generally understood that, owing to want of space, the 
curators of the Bodleian do not exercise their right of demanding a 
copy of every printed work, except when such work appears, according 
to their notions, likely to suit the library. And farther, the curators 
being almost invariably clerics, it is much to be feared that in thus 
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making a selection they may be biassed against popular literature ; 
and hence that the future student of the Victorian era, as it is, will 
not find adequate data in the files of newspapers and magazines, as 
well as in publications, which, if not creditable to English intelligence, 
exist, and from their circulation are representative of the mind of a 
large class of society. It may be argued that the British Museum 
undertakes the special function of preserving this kind of literature. 
But granting this, it is still questionable how far a purely discretion- 
ary power can be exercised beneficially by a body of men naturally 
enough prepossessed against much which is educating the people for 
good or for evil, and, by virtue of its very influence, is deserving of 
recognition. This, however, par parenthése ; for apart from the above 
consideration it is obvious that the library needs additional space. 
Whole cellars, it is reported, are filled with books and pamphlets. 
A picture-gallery has usurped a portion of the library ; whilst, to 
add to a catalogue of ills, the building itself is not only not fireproof, 
but is farther fitted throughout with old crumbling oak, which would 
burn like tinder. Of the two alternatives, therefore, above stated, 
common sense would seem to incline to a proposal to remove the 
350,000 volumes bodily to a new and spacious building, which shall 
be fireproof, and replete with every convenience both for the staff 
of librarians and for the readers. 

Before discussing the pros and cons of this course of action, it 
will be well to review the arguments in favour of enlarging the present 
building. Sir Thomas Bodley’s original idea was to resuscitate the 
old library over the Divinity School, adjoining which were, and are, 
the other Schools, or examination-rooms of the University. Hence in 
erecting additional stories over the existing academical buildings he 
contrived, unwittingly as regards consequences, to muddle together 
- the Convocation House, or academical parliament, where questions 
affecting university legislature are promulgated and debated; the 
Schools, where students are examined and musical exercises per- 
formed ; and the Library. To put the matter briefly, the Convoca- 
tion House and Schools occupy the ground floor; the cellarage and 
the higher stories being devoted to the library. Probably neither 
Bodley nor his royal patron ever dreamt of the amazing proportions 
whereunto the library would grow. We have, however, to-day 
to accommodate the results of their liberal, yet cramped, imagin- 
ations to the logic of facts. Hence, in the event of its being 
decided to retain Bodley’s building for Bodley’s Library, it would 
be essential that the entire area should be appropriated to the 
library, and the library alone. The examiners would rejoice, 
no doubt, to quit the present medixvally uncomfortable Schools ; 
whilst the academical palaver could as well, or better, be held 
in the Sheldonian Theatre, a noble building, which is now used 
on the average about four times in the course of twelve months. 
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Inasmuch as both a site and funds are ready for the immediate erec- 
tion of new Schools on an anti-rheumatic and anti-catarrhal principle, 
we meet with no difficulty so far. There is not over-much of senti- 
ment attaching to the ancient ‘ Cockpit,’ as one of the examination- 
rooms has been nicknamed; nor is the music school peculiarly 
adapted for the performance of the compositions of successful sciolism. 
The Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, the professor who has 
laboured so nobly for the cause of musical art, would probably resign 
this temple of discord without a sigh ; whilst he would have a right 
to insist, should new Schools be erected, on a room being provided 
for his faculty both adequate in size and constructed on recognised 
acoustical principles. 

There remain, however, two grave practical objections against 
retaining the Bodleian in its present position. 

First. Supposing that the entire area of the quadrangle were 
roofed in with glass, and the base thereof properly floored, even then 
the additional space afforded would be wholly inadequate to the 
present and prospective requirements of the library. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to enlarge the existing buildings; and this, 
though not impossible to effect, is fraught, we admit, with some 
difficulty. For to the south and east the Bodleian is bounded by a 
roadway, and on the west by the buildings and grounds of Exeter 
College. On the north-east side, however, there exists an unoccu- 
pied space between the wall of the library and a building known 
as ‘the Old Clarendon,’ having in fact been built by Hyde, Lord 
Clarendon, out of the profits of the sale of his well-known work, the 
History of the Great Rebellion, as a printing-house. The Claren- 
don Press, however, thirty years ago moved to larger premises in the 
suburbs, and this building has since been used for all sorts of odd 
purposes—as an office for the Registrar of the University; as a 
depository for the drawings and models of the Oxford Architectural 
Society; as the head-quarters of unattached students. The old 
Clarendon might, therefore, either be totally demolished or might be 
incorporated in a new quadrangle, the south side whereof would be 
formed by the old Bodleian; the west would face the Sheldonian 
Theatre ; the east, Hertford College; and the north, the Broad- 
street. Then, by removing the Bodleian picture-gallery to its pro- 
per situation at the Randolph and Taylor Institution, which enjoys 
the presidency and supervision of Professor Ruskin, accommodation 
would be afforded for at least 600,000 volumes, i.e. 150,000 volumes 
in excess of the number now on the shelves or in the cellars. 

So far the crux of housing the books and mss. may be considered 
as met. But a farther question lies in the background, viz. Can 
the ancient Bodleian buildings, by any stretch of art, be rendered 
fireproof? The importance of this query cannot be overrated. It 
is true that the curators have placed an embargo on fire within 
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their four walls ; whence the utility of the institution during the 
winter months is materially lessened. But no precaution on the 
part of the authorities can prevent a casual visitor from dropping a 
fusee out of his waistcoat-pocket. It has been asserted, that by 
completely gutting the Bodleian range of buildings they might be 
made fireproof—a proposition, however, which rests at present on 
mere supposition. Yet upon the accuracy or falsity of this depends 
the wisdom or the folly of retaining the present premises as a re- 
pository for books which, if burnt, could not be replaced; for Mss. 
which we could as ill spare as the Homeric poems or the writings 
of Augustine. ° 

There remains one additional advantage, which it is but fair to 
notice, in favour of retaining the ancient and time-honoured site, 
viz. that almost contiguous to it, on the south side, stands the 
Radcliffe Library, which, now that its volumes have been trans- 
ferred to the University Museum, affords an unrivalled reading-room. 
‘The two library buildings might easily be connected, and thereby the 
Bodleian would obtain a permanent adjunct of such dimensions and 
convenience as could not be supplied at a less cost than at least 
40,000/., an item sufficiently large to be worthy the consideration 
even of the most opulent of universities. 

The alternative, as was stated above, of thus altering, rehabili- 
tating, and enlarging the Bodleian as it stands, is to remove the 
books bodily to a new library. That this plan finds greater favour 
among the Oxford residents than in the world outside may be re- 
garded as somewhat surprising, and it would certainly go to prove 
that the medieval sentimentalism, which professed an exaggerated 
reverence for antiquity, is dying out. Nevertheless, such is the 
case, and Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., has actually, at the request 
of a Committee of Congregation, issued a report on the various sites 
in and around Oxford which would prove more or less suitable for 
the erection of a new library on a colossal scale. Of the sites he 
has suggested one alone, viz. that in Broad-street, would appear 
sufficiently central ; and this site could only be acquired by an Act of 
Parliament, inasmuch as it would involve the deportation of one- 
fourth of an entire street, and would, moreover, involve a bill for com- 
pensation, such as might prove an effectual bar to its acquisition. 

The question is therefore, on all sides, hemmed in with difficulties. 

If, on the one hand, it is determined, as a matter of prudence 
and propriety, to abandon Bodley’s quadrangle to the rats, the bats, 
and the examiners, then, in all likelihood, the library will be moved 
to some site in the suburbs about a mile and a half distant from one- 
half of the colleges. Apart from this serious drawback, it may 
be assumed that the books will be effectually insured against the re- 
motest risk of fire; a boon which cannot be exaggerated. 

If, on the other hand, no removal takes place, but the library 
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enlarges itself to the north by an additional quadrangle, and to the 
south by the absorption of the Radcliffe, then the question of its 
possible ignition has to be faced, and, moreover, the University will 
be compelled to expend some 30,0001. in the erection of new Schools 
over and above the cost of altering the library itself. In either event, 
therefore, the University must be prepared to lay out a sum which 
may run up to six figures. As a mere matter of sentiment—an emo- 
tion which cannot well be eliminated from the consideration of a 
change, to an Oxford mind, equivalent to the removal of St. Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey—as a mere matter of sentiment, then, it may 
be affirmed that most lovers of the University would prefer to let the 
venerable landmark stand. Probably no one corner of old England 
affords to the intelligent American so sublime a sensation as this 
same Bodleian Library of ours. The medieval oak-beams of grand 
magnitude, quaintly illuminated; the ancient volumes clad in parch- 
ment, and iron or brass bound ; the curious little cupboards wherein 
a reader may hide himself from the world ; the gorgeous manuscripts, 
bedecked and bordered by monkish art; the cases of curiosities, in- 
cluding Guy Fawkes’ lantern and Queen Bess’s copy-book ; nay 
more, athousand relics, each bearing its own historical tale—all these 
appear as so many photographs of the giant past. You may change 
all this; but you will for ever destroy its weird poetry. The old 
volumes of the date of Caxton will look strangely out of place in 
some spic and span, brand-new, semi-maniacal specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the future. 

In expressing a warm hope that this desecration may prove to 
be as unnecessary as it is assuredly undesirable, it may not be amiss 
to advert to the fact, that owing to the extraordinary arrangements 
—nmiscalled reform—perpetrated by the last University Commission, 
the Senate or Congregation of the University is composed mainly of 
young gentlemen whose ages vary from twenty-two to thirty-five, and 
farther, that in order to attain to the dignity of becoming fellows and 
tutors, these young parties have been compelled to sharpen their 
wits to something approaching a vanishing point. Hence it is quite 
on the cards that the raw rulers of the University may perpetrate 
something eccentric or inane in legislating for the Bodleian Library ; 
and it is on that account devoutly to be hoped that the distinguished 
majority of the Upper House, and the still more illustrious minority 
of the House of Commons, who boast their former connection with 
Oxford, including nine-tenths of the late and three-fourths of the 
present Cabinet, will induce the Legislature to interfere, should any 
scheme of the type of the new Museum be attempted to be fojsted 
on the University and on the nation. 

It would be unfair to conclude this brief notice of the Oxford 
library without alluding, however briefly, to its internal organisation, 
which needs, in some respects, recasting, if not reforming. The 
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governing body of the institution is selected from the heads of 
houses, professors, and tutors; but the real motive-power is the 
head librarian, who by long experience must be regarded as fitted 
for the post he holds. This gentleman is assisted by a brace of 
sub-librarians, and a large body of assistants the majority of whom 
are shamefuily underpaid. But the radical error is, that ability and 
industry in the subordinates are seldom or never rewarded by pro- 
motion. The prizes of the institution, viz. the posts of sub-librarian, 
when vacant, are commonly jobbed away to some fellow who happens 
to be a friend of the existing Vice-Chancellor, and who brings with 
him neither antiquarian knowledge nor acquaintance with the routine 
of the library. The public, some years ago, stood aghast at the 
pitiful trickery which endeavoured to jockey so eminent a man as 
the late Mr. Hackman out of one of these small appointments, after 
thirty years’ service as a subordinate. This affair assumed an even 
darker complexion because Mr. Hackman happened to be the only 
linguist on the staff, and the Bodleian is much frequented by dis- 
tinguished foreigners, who are not always acquainted with colloquial 
English. It may be added also, that it is rare to meet with a sub- 
librarian who is sufficiently conversant with medizval literature to 
be able to puzzle out a page of black-letter, and that therefore the 
real work of the institution devolves upon the subs, who ought, in 
common justice, both at starting to be adequately salaried, and 
to enjoy, after the expenditure of the best years of life, not merely 
starvation allowance, but a decent competency, whether the empty 
name of sub-librarian be attached to it or not. 

The report of the recent Commission proves that the University 
is sufficiently wealthy to act equitably, if not liberally. But in Ox- 
ford there has been, and there still continues to be, a most ungentle- 
manly and ungenerous jealousy of all persons holding college or 
university appointments who do not happen to be, or to have been, 
fellows of colleges. Birth, education, connections, intelligence, man- 
ners, ability, ay, even the highest special qualifications, all go for 
nothing, ifthe holder does not chance to have been pitchforked into 
a senior common room by interest or grind whilst yet perhaps a 
mere boy. This might be tolerable if the champions of competition 
were in the habit of conferring honour on the place by their genius. 
It stands on record that the ne plus ultra of the competitive system, 
the highest measure of these highest men, has been gibbeted by 
the foremost writer of the age as a ‘social parasite ;’ and, as a 
matter of fact, insects of the same type, though of lesser magnitude, 
may be discovered ali over the floor of the Congregation House. It 
is to be hoped that they will not contrive utterly to devastate the 


Bodleian Library. 
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AFTER THE BALL 


ERE Peak ances 


THE last waltz is over, the last guest has fled, 

The last tender whisper at parting been said ; 

The echoes of music have died on the night, 

And the morning-tide comes with its rosiest light. 

The queen of the ballroom has flown to her nest ; 

The sweet eyes are closed; and one hand on her breast 
Lies light like a lily; her bright hair out-streams 

On the lace of the pillow; say, what are her dreams ? 


Her dreams are of triumphs—the power of her glance— 
Again she whirls on in the rapturous dance ; 

The lashes sweep down o’er the exquisite eyes, 

As she murmurs the sweetest of low-toned replies. 

Her face flushes warm, and the perfect lips seem 

To woo to the kisses that come in the dream. 

| But even in dreams she is pitiless now, 

| And her heart is as cold as the gems on her brow. 


A¥PTERR THE BALL. 


Love tenderly whispers, but whispers in vain ; 

Her thoughts are of triumph ; she’ll conquer again. 

And men will be won by her hair’s glancing gold, 
Though her sway is as baleful as Circe’s of old. 

Ah, lady, bethink thee, when years haye flown by, 

And colours of sunset are red in life’s sky, 

You may wish for one heart that you now hold in thrall ; 
So let Eros be counsellor—after the ball. 


H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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MR. IRVING IN ‘ HAMLET?’ 


Ir is many a year since any event connected with the stage has 
called to itself so much of the general attention as the appearance 
of Mr. Irving, for the first time in London, as Hamlet. For the few 
days immediately preceding the event it was as inevitable a topic of 
all casual gatherings, in drawing-room, club, or railway carriage, as 
the weather, and for a time shared the honours of public interest with 
the winner of the last race or the.favourite of the next. Since the 
great ordeal of the first night the performance itself has furnished 
the material of many a debate between the advocates of the old and 
new school among judges and adepts; has been the fruitful theme 
of the professed criticism of the press throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; and among grave and gay, the serious and the 
mundane, the busy and the idle, has begotten a common consent of 
thought and speech, such as it would have been hard to credit as 
the probable result of any incident of theatrical history in these 
days, when a general indifference seemed to have united the old 
hostile factions of stage haters and stage enthusiasts. But for Mr. 
Gladstone’s polemical pamphlet on the Vatican decrees, Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet would have been the sole and all-engrossing topic of the 
month just elapsed. If for no other reason, therefore, the subject 
claims some attention in these pages. 

There are several reasons for this unusual prominence assumed 
by an event that might seem calculated, at first sight, to inspire but 
a limited amount of interest or curiosity, and that only in the special 
sphere of its occurrence—the world of plays and playgoing. One 
of these, and an important one, applies to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don exclusively, though in such a matter the exclusiveness is rather 
nominal than real. Mr. Irving claims from us Londoners an espe- 
cial favour and patronage, inasmuch as he has clomb the ladder, 
whereof we see him now at the top—every roundel of it—beneath 
our very eyes, and accompanied at each upward step by our applause 
and encouragement. We have seen his ’prentice hand grow in 
cunning, become more dexterous and supple at every fresh effort, 
until year by year its deftness waxed to mastership, and the long 
and arduous travel of art, swallowing up lustrums of our short life 
ere it bring us any way on the journey, had brought him to the 
very gates of the temple that crowns the hill of fame. London has 
been his art cradle, and we have been sponsors for the babe. Now 
that he has felt himself equal to the responsibility of Hamlet, it has 
been like the assumption of the virile toga, or, not to speak it pro- 
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fanely, a confirmation of his vicarious vows, and therefore an occa- 
sion of, as it were, high-day celebration. Dramatically speaking, 
Mr. Irving has come of age, and we have been and are feasting his 
artistic majority. 

Hamlet has, moreover, a hold over all educated minds in the 
country ; it soars above all prejudices and persuasions, creeds and 
classes ; it is a religion in itself, and one of universal acceptance. 
It is a monument that commemorates the unity of our common 
nature, and on it might be inscribed the words of him that raised 
it, and which it so energetically illustrates—‘ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.’ The advent of a new representative 
of a character which has come to be regarded as a sort of epitome 
of humanity is like something that affects the realm, and the news 
of it is promulgated where for the most part theatres are but dimly 
recognised, and an actor is ‘a thing of naught.’ The boundaries 
of what is called the theatrical world are for a time indefinitely en- 
larged ; eyes are directed towards the enactments of the stage and 
ears open to its utterances that were before blind as bats to its most 
dazzling spectacles, deaf as adders to its most charmed discourse. 
When an actor, therefore, who had made himself already a name of 
valid currency in the popular ear, now stamped his repute, as it were, 
with the imperial image of Hamlet the Dane, what wonder that it 
should circulate so widely as has been noted! But to pursue the 
image, come we to the assay of the coin. How much of true gold, 
how much of baser alloy, in the test of performance? This deter- 
mination it will be both modest and prudent to leave to the sure 
and only recognised analysis of the great mint-master Time. The 
process of trial is going on in the fiery furnace of public opinion, 
which infallibly brings forth the sterling metal, and consumes the 
base to worthless dross. In what is set down here let the reader 
only see a contribution towards the ultimate result, an individual 
impression candidly given, and which peradventure may reflect the 
impressions of a multitude, of a few, or of one alone. It is not a 
verdict ; simply evidence. 

It will be readily conceded that the only proper frame of mind 
in which to become witnesses of such an essay should be one of the 
most absolute candour. We should divest ourselves of all previous 
impressions and recollections, which nowadays can be only faint and 
shadowy revivals of a distant past, and at the best but unsafe guides 
as standards of comparison. We should make a clear slate, wipe 
away old scores, and commence a fresh reckoning. There are per- 
sons who talk exaltedly of the traditions of the character of Hamlet ; 
but what have we to do with traditions in any real sense of the word ? 
Are they not cut off from us by the gulf of time since the last of 
the great actors of the past trod the boards in the guise of the 
Danish prince ? And Macready himself made but small account of any 
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traditions in his day. Truly, such talk is but a sort of bombast to 
give an inflated significance to the cavils of such as pretend to stand 
aloof from any general cry, and claim superior judgment. In such 
a matter, for the present, our minds are free, and it is for us to 
commence tradition afresh. With the exception of a minority who 
will obstinately bring to the occasion a vague standard of excellence, 
based upon early half-forgotten impressions and misty notions about 
‘points’ and ‘readings,’ the general attitude of mind of the audiences 
who are being attracted by Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is, doubtless, of 
this perfectly neutral character; and his impersonation is being 
judged by those who will henceforth make him their standard of 
comparison, and rate future assumptions of the character as they 
approach, fall short, or, it may be, surpass this that is now afford- 
ing them that unmingled satisfaction which is nightly testified in 
their enthusiastic applause, and much more in their complete and 
silent absorption during the performance. 

To this blank but pregnant condition had I brought my per- 
ceptive faculties, as the most judicious mode of drawing from the 
occasion the utmost amount of enjoyment, when the new Hamlet 
burst upon the view, accompanying the first entry of King Claudius 
and his Queen Gertrude, and seated himself in the chair placed for 
him beside the joint thrones of the royal pair. First impressions 
go for a great deal, and especially in theatrical entrances. There 
was something in the plain unaffected simplicity ofthe actor’s dress 
and bearing ; in the absorbed gravity of the face without any ecstatic 
upturning of the eye; in the weary dejection of the attitude as he 
reclines rather than sits in his chair; and in the curious attentive 
watching and listening, as if with a desire to penetrate something, he 
knew not what—that at once informed the observer here was an actor 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit and purport of his part, and more- 
over thoroughly sincere and honest in his intentions. It was evident 
at once, and everything done and spoken afterwards added to the 
conviction, that we were not going to have any of that glittering dust 
thrown into our eyes in which the best acting too commonly abounds 
—no play-actor’s nonsensical bounce and strut, heavings of the 
breast, mouthings, and eye-rolling ; no direct appeals to the audience 
as against his fellows in the scene with ‘ point’ and clap-trap start ; 
but an earnest and conscientious endeavour to grapple with the 
main intent and inner meaning of the part. In fact, from the first 
moment we lose sight of Mr. Irving, and only see Hamlet as Mr. 
Irving has seen and understood him, and makes him live before us 
with all the help of his practised art in realising the impressions of 
his brain. 

In an article on ‘ Stage Illusion,’ Charles Lamb writes : ‘ A play 
is said to be well or ill acted in proportion to the scenical illusion 
produced. Whether such illusion can in any case be perfect is not 
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the question. The nearest approach to it, we are told, is when the 
actor appears wholly unconscious of the presence of spectators. In 
tragedy, in all which is to affect the feelings, this undivided attention. 
to the stage business seems indispensable. Yet it is in fact dispensed 
with’ every day by our cleverest tragedians; and while these refer- 
ences to an audience in the shape of rant or sentiment are not too 
frequent or palpable, a sufficient quantity of illusion for the purpose 
of dramatic interest may be said to be produced in spite of them.’ In 
these few but clear sentences we have the key of the impression pro- 
duced by Mr. Irving’s acting in Hamlet ; an impression which begins 
from the first moment our eyes are set upon him, and before even a 
word is uttered. In the allusion to the practice of the cleverest 
tragedians of Charles Lamb’s day may be found a means of estimat- 
ing the value of those traditions to which appeal is so often made, 
leaving us in a position to congratulate ourselves that they are at 
present as good as lost; for at any rate their existence has not 
tempted Mr. Irving to diverge from the task he has so strictly set 
himself of interpreting to the best of his understanding and concep- 
tion, and as the result of an obviously close and exhaustive study, 
the character on which Shakespeare had bestowed so much of the 
ripest fruit of his genius in its highest reach. The total absorption 
of the actor in the business of the scene; his direct and natural 
rendering of all the shifting moods of mind and humour which change 
so rapidly in Hamlet, sometimes with a motive so difficult to seize, 
sometimes escaping all apprehension; his perfect good faith in ‘ deal- 
ing justly’ with us, not attempting to insnare our admiration and 
cheat us of our enthusiasm by hollow devices of little or no warrant 
from the text; the genuine zeal and fervour that warm and animate 
the deliberate conceptions of his understanding, and enforce them on 
our own,—all these are the qualities that become, as it were, im- 
mediately evident in Mr. Irving’s impersonation, and lend an almost 
absolute illusion to the scenes in which he is concerned. 

One of the first things that strike us, as Hamlet, in Mr. Irving’s 
person, half sits, half reclines, in the seat allotted to him, plain and 
homely in dress and manner even to carelessness, is that the actor 
is not going to make any capital from the outward graces or princely 
attributes of the heir of Denmark. His princeliness we see will be 
all evolved from his mental and moral endowments rather than from 
velvet and feathers, silk and bugles, and drawing-room elegance of 
posture and deportment. In the picturesque if not exactly graceful 
disposition of limbs and body there is, nevertheless, a vigorous life 
and meaning that reminds one of a drawing by Albert Durer, in- 
stinct with the wild flavour of nature as opposed to cultured refine- 
ment. The speech in answer to the Queen’s remonstrance, ‘ Seems, 
madam! nay, it is; I know not seems!’ is delivered to the end 
seated, but with a vehemence of emphasis denoting the quickly-im- 
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pressible nature kindling up from its dark moodiness at any the least 
spark of suggestion to a blaze, and then as quickly sinking into: 
* gloom and reflective quietude. A part also of the famous soliloquy 
when the King and Queen have risen and the court have departed 
is given in the same position, as more indicative of lassitude and 
meditation; and not till the stream of his thoughts flows more actively 
in picturing past events does he rise and advance towards the audience, 
but still without an indication of any other presence than his own, 
as he fitfully paces here and there, driven as it were like a leaf on 
the eddying breath of his impassioned cogitations. 

Already do we begin to become familiar with that strange, mobile, 
keenly-susceptible organism, all naked nerve and sensitive surface ; 
wrapping itself from the intrusive gaze and rough contact of the out- 
ward world, and even from its own too-penetrating self-analysis, in 
clouds of fantastic moodiness and evasive subtleties of thought and 
deed—a purposed mystery to itself and others; and making so 
strange a composite of contradictions, so human yet so monstrous, 
so eccentric yet so noble, as to have defied definition and baffled 
analysis from its birth, and to be like to do so to the end. That 
we see thus far into the character at this early stage is, however, no 
work of the actor’s special ingenuity, it is simply his humble following 
of his author; and this is Mr. Irving’s process throughout. He has 
evidently not burdened himself with the impossible task of forming 
a general conception of the character of Hamlet. He deals with 
every scene separately, grapples with every passage singly, and en- 
counters each difficulty one by one, on the principle of one down 
the other come on, leaving the general outcome to answer for it- 
self; and by thus fighting his enemy in detail does he win such a 
victory as few have ever obtained on the same ground. 

In the greeting of Horatio and the manner of receiving the com- 
munication concerning the Ghost are in due order developed, and 
with the like faithful skill, first the sterling geniality of Hamlet’s 
friendship for his fellow-student, simple, direct, and manly in its ex- 
pression, though tinged with the condescension of the prince; then the 
graduated rise from the half-familiar ‘Saw! who ?’ through the eager 
but pondered questionings as to the precise appearance of the super- 
natural visitant, to the solemn perplexity and awe in which he is 
wrapt at the thought of his ‘ father’s spirit in arms,’ and the uneasy 
foreboding that he is about to be called upon to play some great 
part, for which a lurking consciousness of his unfitness seems even 
now to betray itself through all the sounding emphasis of the exit 
speech, delivered as he bewilderedly passes out into the lobby: 


‘ Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes.’ 


In the short interval on the platform previous to the entrance 
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of the Ghost, Hamlet speaks pacing the stage as if to fight off the 
cold, but the idea is also conveyed that it is a pretext to conceal his 
agitation. At the Ghost’s appearance he seems to be struck down, 
as it were, upon his knees by the overwhelming sight, and cap and 
cloak fall off at once as he stretches forth his hands towards the 
vision. The mingled tones of tremulous tenderness, filial rever- 
ence, and awe-struck submission in which he adjures the phantom 
are admirably expressive of the spirit of the language, while through 
the whole address pervades an apparent effort to sustain that firm- 
ness of soul which the situation requires of him, and yet renders so 
difficult. Not less natural and impressive is the outburst of im- 
patience at the restraint attempted by his friends, and the lines 
which follow it— 


‘And for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself ?’ 


are delivered with a solemn dignity of conviction worth a volume 
of essays on the immortality of the soul. In the next scene, the 
Ghost having been followed by Hamlet, bare-headed and uncloaked, 
to the distant spot beyond which he refuses to proceed, the same 
kneeling or half-kneeling posture is preserved during the narrative 
and until the vanishing ofthe phantom, when Hamlet collapses and 
lies crouching at the foot of a bank of earth immediately below the 
place whence the apparition had delivered his unearthly message. 
In this attitude he remains some time, as if utterly overwhelmed, 
even though the words, ‘And you, my sinews . . . bear me stiffly up,’ 
might seem to suggest an accompanying effort to recover himself. 
The disturbed equilibrium of Hamlet’s mind, as if reeling drunkenly 
under the immense weight of the secret supernaturally revealed to 
him— indicated in his ironically entering his uncle’s villany on his 
tables as though it were an important circumstance indeed, yet 
likely to escape his memory, and also in the ‘wild and whirling 
words’ with which he addresses his companions when questioned by 
them, as well as while he is swearing them to secrecy, followed by 
the haunting voice of the Ghost—was portrayed with an amount of 
skill and careful discrimination in the reading of the separate sen- 
tences, as they denote intended and assumed wildness or natural 
perturbation, which could not be exceeded, and we doubt if they 
have ever been equalled. The result was to render a scene 
which is, more often than otherwise, a confused and sometimes 
ridiculous jumble, clear and solemnly impressive to the last degree. 
Its very subtle elaboration somewhat unduly prolongs the time, per- 
haps, of its enactment, but longer use will reduce this drawback. 
It may be noted here that Mr. Irving does not follow the ordinary 
interpretation, which makes Hamlet on the point of revealing his 
secret, but break off suddenly with a truism in the speech: ‘There’s 
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ne’er a villain in all Denmark, but he’s an arrant knave.’ This is 
usually spoken with a break and change of tone and manner after 
the word ‘ Denmark.’ Mr. Irving speaks it all in one key, as though 
deliberately intending from the commencement to baffle interroga- 
tion by unmeaning replies. 

There is a depth of significance in the peculiarly marked em- 
phasis with which the lines, 


‘ The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!’ 


are uttered, followed by the down-hearted accent with which, after 
a paus2, he says, ‘Nay, come, let’s go together,’ and leaves the 
stage with Horatio and Marcellus, that seems intended to sound 
the key-note of all that is to follow in the entire play. In this 
sentence, if we are not mistaken, Mr. Irving has discerned the 
true interpretation of Hamlet’s complicated and apparently incon- 
sistent course of action. It is from a sense of the necessity that 
he shculd, by avenging his father, assume the responsibility of the 
State—a necessity imposed by his own reason, as well as: by super- 
natural urging—at the same time that his whole nature is averse 
to the resolute assumption of such a burden, which would at 
once put an end to that course of unfettered musing meditation, 
that half-poetical, half-philosophical freedom from astriction and 
bondage to the cares and duties of real life, so dear and native to 
his spirit, that he seeks every subterfuge to postpone an act which 
will chain his roving fancies, his random philosophisings, to the 
mill-wheel of State government, and oppress his free soul with the 
crushing burden of a crown. To fulfil the behest of the Ghost will 
be to condemn him to live in an element in which he cannot breathe ; 
to kill the King will be to commit moral suicide. It is true that, after 
this line, he gives no other warrant for this interpretation, and, on the 
contrary, once or twice complains that he has been debarred from his 
right to the throne. But when does such a character ever confess, 
even to itself, its own weakness? However near he may come to it, he 
invariably avoids putting his finger on the sore place, nay, scrupu- 
lously conceals it. This is human nature as we conceive it, and as 
Shakespeare seems to have drawn it. Hamlet is not averse to 
the deed that shall avenge his father; his soul longs for it, is agon- 
ised at the delay that leaves such a villain unpunished. What stops 
him, then, must be the ‘something hereafter.’ The critic of the 
Times lends to Mr. Irving the view that Hamlet’s nature was too 
kindly to do so cruel a deed as murder. But this would be to make 
him a mere maudlin sentimentalist, and Mr. Irving’s manner does 
not give colour to this assumption. Moreover the text, which he 
has evidently studied carefully, shows the reverse. In a sudden im- 
pulse he kills Polonius, and only expresses very ordinary regret at 
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the sacrifice, his chief regret being that it was not the King he had 
slain in the whirl of immediate resentment at being spied upon, and 
while the tremendous result of the act was not consciously present to 
his mind. Again, later on, he sends his friends Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern coolly and deliberately to the death that was intended 
for himself, and in the same scene in which he recounts this to 
Horatio, talking of slaying the King, says a man’s life’s no more 
than to say ‘ one.’ 

Insensibly I have drifted into what was especially to be avoided 
—a speculation on Hamlet’s character and motives: an endless 
labyrinth. Let me return to Mr. Irving, whose process, as has been 
said, is to avoid, so far as possible, any such general conclusions, 
but to solve each difficulty as it presents itself; and that with all the 
honesty and care already spoken of, and with a life-like apprehension 
and portrayal of the meaning he puts upon each passage, the charm 
of which can hardly be exaggerated. To quote Charles Lamb again, 
whose wondrous connoisseurship in acting is only equalled by his 
felicity in expressing the nice distinctions and differences of shade 
and colour he discriminates so acutely, here is a passage in his 
account of Bensley’s acting which applies with remarkable accuracy 
to Mr. Irving’s in Hamlet: ‘ He seized the moment of passion with 
greatest truth ; like a faithful clock, never striking before the time, 
never anticipating or leading you to anticipate. He was totally 
destitute of trick or: artifice. He seemed come upon the stage to 
do the poet’s message simply, and he did it with genuine fidelity, as 
the nuncios in Homer deliver the errands of the gods. He let the 
passion or the sentiment do its own work without prop or bolstering. 
He would have scorned to mountebank it, and betrayed none of that 
cleverness which is the bane of serious acting.’ 

Every syllable of this admirable characterisation can be uttered 
of Mr. Irving in his dealing with Hamlet, and conveys an exact idea 
of the merits which so peculiarly distinguish his impersonation from 
any other that we remember. It is Shakespeare’s Hamlet as far as 
one mortal mind can dive into the poet’s intention, and not the play- 
actor’s Hamlet, all show and swagger, and bristling with clap-trap 
points to display the artist’s ingenuity and commanding abilities. 
I have not left myself sufficient space to make the same detailed 
analysis of the remaining acts that has been attempted of the 
first. Nor is it necessary; the main object of these remarks being 
to exhibit the leading characteristics of this the most faithful por- 
traiture that has ever been sought to be presented to the eye, ear, 
and understanding of the Hamlet of Shakespeare’s text, and to give 
the reader an idea of the actor’s general method of proceeding, so 
praiseworthy for its integrity of purpose, for the unflinching courage 
with which every difficulty is wrestled with, the studious pains be- 
stowed on the illustration of every letter of the text, and the mas- 
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terly art which blends so vast and heterogeneous a mass of material 
into a consistent and life-like whole. 

To follow minutely the actor through act after act; to show his 
fitful and desultory assumption of madness, his frank and manly 
bearing with the friends sent to watch and probe him, the musing 
yet bitter self-expostulation after the Player’s speech, reproaching 
his own callousness and tardy response to the claims of vengeance, 
lashing himself to fury, then taunting his fruitless passion ; to note 
s the solemn abstraction and eloquent self-debate of the great solilo- 
quy, ‘To be or not to be,’ followed by the agonising scene with 
Ophelia, when in a feigned paroxysm of madness he uproots as a 













































stern necessity the love he had himself planted in her tender bosom, 
while lacerating his own with a cruelty of self-surgery that drives 
him to the verge of real frenzy; to depict the captivating gracious- 
ness and living accents of the counsel to the Players ; to analyse his 
behaviour at the play, so restrained till the right cue for a triumphant 
outbreak comes; to mark the entirely fresh colour given to the 
‘business’ and tone of the famous apologue of the pipe in the sub- 
sequent scene with Guildenstern and Rosencrantz; to paint him 
hesitating to slay the King at his prayers, and feeding himself 
with vain excuses; or place the interview with his mother before 
the eye, the whirlwind rush at the arras, the solemn severity 
yet tender undertone of his reproaches, the imaginative force of 
the two pictures, unaided by any real portraits, the rapt ecstasy 
at the Ghost’s reappearance, the passionate denouncement of his 
mother’s crime and tender return upon himself, ‘I must be cruel 
only to be kind,’—to do all this with the fidelity of which the 
4 actor gives an example would be almost to write a volume. The 
! fifth act, usually dropping into such tameness, is kept well alive 
by the same minute attention to detail and vivid colouring bestowed 
on the carefully-dissected outline ; and in the fencing scene an amount 
of homely truth is given to the preliminaries and to the vivacity of 
the different bouts which is singularly interesting as a contrast to 
the immediately impending crash of overwhelming destiny. But 
little elaboration is given to Hamlet’s death, only a few brief yet 
broad touches pathetically show the immense purpose contending 
with and cut short by the rapidly-acting poison. 
| In conclusion of this rapid survey of a performance that might 








claim an expanded essay, it may be safely said that, if the admirers 
of Mr. Irving have placed him on a pedestal for his preceding 
achievements, they are now entitled to set him upon a lofty column ; 
for he has surpassed anything he has ever done before twenty-fold, 
and that on the most arduous ground he could have chosen. What- 
i ever estimate, moreover, may have been formed of this actor’s capa- 
i bilities falling short of his popular rating, his Hamlet cannot but 
enhance immeasurably all the good that has been thought of him, 
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and go far to efface whatever shortcomings had been discovered in 
any previous efforts. For myself, I confess never to have seen so 
thoroughly reconciled with the possibilities of real existence the 
almost unapproachable and so often inscrutable ideal of Shake- 
speare’s creative genius. I feel as if I had had the honour of a 
personal introduction to the Prince of Denmark, and had come away 
strongly impressed with the wondrous fidelity of his delineation by 
the great bard of England. 

To Mr. Bateman, the manager of the Lyceum, whose daughter, 
Miss Isabel Bateman, plays Ophelia with a simple and natural accent 
and a maidenly unassuming deportment worthy of her princely com- 
peer, are due the cordial thanks of all to whom the stage in its 
worthiest aspect is dear, for the much he has done for us to keep it 
in that aspect, and more especially for this his last benefaction, a 
real flesh-and-blood Hamlet ‘in his habit as he lived.’ 


CHARLES LAMB KENNEY. 
















































A REAL SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
With some Account of the Fondon Cookshop Company (Fimited) 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Everysopy, that is to say everybody who reads the newspapers— 
and, from the Queen on her throne to the cabman on his box, every- 
body nowadays seems to patronise some journal or another—must be 
aware that we have within these latter days become endowed with 
an enterprise calling itself the National School of Cookery. The 
scheme would appear to have been, in the outset, an emanation from 
the always busy and usually beneficent brain of Mr. Henry Cole, 
C.B.,a gentleman who, notwithstanding all his oddities, eccentricities, 
and insatiate desire to have a finger in every social pie—to pull out 
the prettiest plum therefrom, and to cry out, in an ecstasy of 
Hornerism, ‘ What a good old boy am I!’—has, I apprehend, during 
the last five-and-twenty years, done more for the fine arts and the de- 
velopment of artistic taste in this country than the Royal Academy, 
their exhibitions, their life schools, their gold medals, their travel- 
ling scholarship, their annual banquets to royalty, the aristocracy, 
and the shoddy people who buy pictures, their toadyism, their 
cliquism, and their audacious monopolism of the profits arising from 
other artists’ exertions, have done during the hundred and ten years 
of their corporate existence. I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Cole knows a great deal about art-work and art-teaching; but I 
can scarcely imagine that he knows anything worth speaking of 
about cookery, which, notwithstanding the detestable cant of those 
who prate about ‘ veloutés’ and ‘ liaisons’ and ‘ fumets,’ and who 
would be gourmets when they are only gluttons, must be very plainly 
qualified as a trade and not as an art; requiring, as it does, the 
very highest technical skill, but not in any way necessitating the 
possession of any intellectual culture. A first-rate chef will take no 
harm by being likewise a good classical or mathematical scholar, 
just as I, as a man of letters, might take no harm by being able to 
fence, or to play croquet or the fiddle; but there is no absolute 
necessity that the cook should be able to write Greek alcaics or 
demonstrate Euclid’s problems, or that I should be enabled to 
handle the foils or to scrape the bowels of the cat with the hair of 
the horse harmoniously. The greatest cooks of antiquity were 
illiterate slaves; the maitres gueux of the middle ages were, as a 
race, wholly ignorant of anything beyond their craft ; and some of 
the most accomplished French cooks of modern times have, scholas- 
tically speaking, scarcely known great A from a bull’s-foot, and 
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their two-guinea cookery-books have usually been written for them 
by Grub-street hacks (there are Grub-streets on either side the 
Channel); a circumstance which may partially account for the extra- 
ordinary farrago of blunders, both of matter and of manner, which 
the majority of cookery-books, even to the most elaborate and the 
most expensive, present. At the same time, I have no doubt that 
worthy Mr. Cole, paraphrasing the self-consciousness of. him who 
cried, ‘ Ed anche lo son pittore,’ found himself one day inwardly 
ejaculating, ‘I also am a professor of cookery ;’ whereupon, revolv- 
ing in his comprehensive mind the moral and material anguish 
undergone by vast numbers of respectable middle-class families 
through the prevailing badness of English cookery, he invited his 
liege ally, Mr. Buckmaster, to deliver at the International Exhibi- 
tion those remarkable ‘lectures’ on cookery, with practical illus- 
trations in the way of soufflés and gratins cooked in situ which, it 
is said, were attended last year by no less than 50,000 ladies and 
gentlemen. The vast majority of Mr. Buckmaster’s auditors were 
of the fair and frivolous sex, whoI daresay derived as much prac- 
tical benefit from his smoothly-delivered discourses as they are wont 
to do from the Christmas lectures on science at the Royal Institution 
in Albemarle-street, or from the performance of the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, in the original tongue, by the Westminster 
schoolboys. For the rest, the great army of well-dressed ladies who 
have nothing to do save to amuse themselves are apt occasionally 
to find time lying somewhat heavily on their hands. Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere, Iam glad to perceive and acknowledge, has long since 
followed the advice which, a generation since, Mr. Tennyson so bitterly 
proffered her. She does teach the orphan boy to read; she does 
teach the orphan girl to sew; but these philanthropic avocations are 
not enough for her; nor even do Hurlingham, with its polo and its 
pigeons ; Prince’s, with its cricket and summer skating ; the Opera, the 
Crystal Palace, Rotten-row and the Ring, the private views of the 
picture exhibitions, garden parties, fancy-dress balls, sensation ser- 
mons, fancy fairs, acted charades and tableaux vivants, spirit- 
rappers’ séances, and auricular confession, with a new novel every 
day, and occasional exercitations of La Fille de Madame Angot, with 
variations on the grand pianoforte, constitute a sufficient pabulum 


of useless occupation for the industriously idle fine lady of 1874. 


Were not at least a third part of her time absorbed by dressing and 
dyeing her hair,* dressing and undressing herself, and criticising 


* ‘Dicebam, “ Medicare tuos desiste capillos ; 
Tingere quam possis, jam tibi nulla coma est.”’ 
‘“ Don’t dye your hair, my dear,” quoth I ; 
“ And now you've got none left to dye.”’ 
One Ovid wrote this about two thousand years ago. Might not the warning and 
the reproach be addressed to a legion of Englishwomen in 1874 ? 
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the clothes of other women, she would actually from time to time 
run the risk of being bored. Thus, from one point of view, Mr. 
Buckmaster’s lectures may be held as having supplied very ade- 
quately a widely-felt and fashionably-popular want. There was 
something quite nice and titillating and well-nigh ‘ sensational’ in 
going down to Kensington-gore, and listening to that dear Mr. 
Buckmaster saying from his elegant rostrum the most charming 
things imaginable about omelettes and macaroni and fried potatoes, 
and showing how sevenpennyworth of ‘block ornaments’ from a 
butcher’s stall in the New-cut might be converted, with the aid of a 
pennyworth of vegetables and a halfpennyworth of oatmeal, into 
a delicious stew. But the real piquancy of the entertainment 
was imparted by the presence of a real cooking apparatus on what 
may be termed the stage of the culinary theatre, and by the per- 
formance of the neatly-attired and comely-looking cook - maids, 
who gave tangible and palpable form to Mr. Buckmaster’s elegant 
recipes by turning out made dishes, a la suite, quite in the ‘ hey, 
presto!’ manner. The whole thing was better than any legerdemain 
that poor Professor Anderson ever accomplished, and well-nigh 
equalled the sleight-of-hand of Herr Dobler, the best conjuror I ever 
remember to have seen. 

The deservedly great success of the diverting Buckmaster natu- 
rally emboldened the grand projector to undertake still higher 
culinary flights. As a direct consequence of the interest excited in 
fashionable circles by the Kensington séances, a meeting was held— 
I forget whether it was at Grosvenor or at Stafford House—a year 
ago for the purpose of calling public attention to the deficient culi- 
nary instruction possessed by the bulk of the persons who undertake 
to prepare our food. A number of grandees and philanthropists, and 
the pervading spirit of the ubiquitous Mr. Cole himself, were present 
at this meeting, and illumined it with a vast outburst of eloquence, 
which may be broadly characterised as being full of sound and fury, 
and signifying nothing. The main purpose of the assembly, how- 
ever—that of raising funds—was to a certain extent accomplished. 
A small but sufficient sum of money was raised, and it was deter- 
mined to establish a ‘ National Training School for Cookery.’ Of 
this embryo culinary college Lady Barker was appointed superin- 
tendent. This clever and genial lady has written some capital boys’ 
books, and she is also the authoress of a practical manual of © 
cookery, which contains, among other matters, much useful infor- 
mation on the chemistry of food. It is true that the Pall Mall 
Gazette, shortly after the publication of this manual, bluntly charged 
her ladyship with having ‘lifted’ the information about dietetic che- 
mistry verbatim et literatim from a work published some years since 
by Dr. Lancaster, and extracts from the coroner and cookery-lady 
were placed side by side, in order that the public might ‘ appreciate’ 
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the remarkable similarity between the two; but then it must be 
remembered that les beaux esprits se rencontrent, and that there is 
nothing new under the sun. And, besides, the Pall Mall Gazette 
is such a very ungallant paper. It may be written by ‘ gentlemen 
for gentlemen,’ but it certainly does not bear the look of being 
written by gentlemen for ladies. 

The National Training School for Cookery has been established ; 
and I suppose that, so far as the fashionable season of 1874 is con- 
cerned, the school may be considered a very brilliant success indeed. 
The Commissioners 9f the International Exhibition have in every 
way facilitated the trial of this most praiseworthy experiment, and 
the convenient -‘ annexe’ used for last year’s lectures was placed at 
the disposal of the society. In the first week after the commence- 
ment of operations, sixteen pupils joined the classes, and among them, 
we are told, were to be found persons belonging to almost every 
grade in society. Indeed, the proportion of ‘ young ladies,’ properly 
so called, who were desirous to make themselves acquainted with 
the minutest details of kitchen lore, was much larger than in the out- 
set could have been anticipated. It may fairly be asked why these 
young ladies, whose parents are presumably affluent, and who have 
cooks and kitchens of their own, did not ask the permission of their 
papas and mammas to descend into the lower regions of their own 
residences, there to watch and learn the processes of roasting, boil- 
ing, baking, frying, and stewing, and to study the mysteries of peel- 
ing potatoes, of slicing carrots and turnips, of rolling pie-crust, of 
whipping cream and eggs, and of scrubbing pots and pans. To this 
it may be at once answered that there is nothing ‘nice,’ nothing 
titillating, nothing piquant, and nothing ‘ sensational’ in descending 
one’s own kitchen-stairs, standing over one’s own stoves, taking the 
lids off one’s own saucepans, paring one’s own vegetables, and wash- 
ing one’s own dishes. But it is ‘ awfully funny, you know,’ to do 
these things in public; and I should not be surprised to hear that 
there have been among the ‘ young-lady’ pupils at the International 
this year at least two duchesses’ daughters, to say nothing of the 
heiresses of immensely rich people in the City. But all of these 


sweet girl-undergraduates have to submit to the same rules, what- 


ever their state of life may be. Every young woman who enters as 
a ‘learner’ pays a fee of two guineas, which sum is supposed 
to defray the cost of the materials which she uses in learning to 
cook; but before she is allowed to join the afternoon class, and to 
‘learn’ how to make soups, entrées, jellies, omelettes, and so forth, 
she is required to go through a preliminary course, in which she is 
taught how to lay and light a fire, to scour a frying-pan, to burnish 
copper saucepans—stewpans are, I suppose, meant by the Inter- 
national pundits—and many other humble but useful items of kit- 
chen education. Again it may be asked—not perhaps without 
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some slight feeling of indignation—whether the drudgery of the 
scullion, whether the arts of scouring frying-pans and burnishing 
copper vessels, are not taught and practised and performed with 
efficiency in every decent kitchen in the land; and whether these, 
the meanest and coarsest rudiments of domestic economy, are not 
taught in all our multitudinous orphan asylums, refuges, and ‘homes,’ 
in all our industrial and other public schools for girls? I will go 
farther. I will not ask a question; but I will assert that, in the 
way of scouring, scrubbing, washing, and burnishing, the kitchen of 
a prison or a workhouse equals, if it does not surpass, in exquisitely 
brilliant neatness, the royal kitchen at Windsor Castle, or that of 
any grand West-end club you like to name. The mess pannikins and 
‘kids’ on board a man-of-war are likewise invariably and scrupulously 
kept clean and bright ; but I have never heard that the cuisine in 
kitchens in workhouses or on board of her Majesty’s warships was 
distinguished for anything beyond extreme plainness, approaching 
coarseness. Ifa ‘ young lady’ was ambitious to learn how ‘ skilly’ 
is mixed, how ‘boiled beef, clods and stickings free from bone’ is 
served up, and how the convicts’ mess of cocoa-nibs is prepared, 
these accomplishments, together with any required amount of scour- 
ing and scrubbing, might be thoroughly acquired during a course of 
six months’ imprisonment and hard labour in Tothill-fields Bride- 
well. Andthen you are so quiet, so cool, so retired in gaol. There 
is nothing to disturb or distract your attention. You are also 
taught to wash and to iron, and to make cocoa-nut matting. Why 
should not these little branches of domestic economy be taught at 
Kensington-gore ? 

Be it as it may, when the ‘young-lady’ pupils have thoroughly 
passed through the scrubbing and scouring stage, they are relegated 
to the hands of ‘ professed’ cooks—it may again be asked where 
these professors have learnt to cook? they are not all to be, I con- 
ceive, Frenchmen ?—who teach them ‘all that they can possibly 
desire to know.’ All? What, all? All the pretty chickens and 
their dam—poularde, poulet ala Marengo, grillé, sauté, en compote, 
& la braise, a la daube, en mayonnaise, roti, and en fricassé? ‘That’s 
much,’ as Garrick would say, when a young dramatic aspirant used 
to tell him that he wished to make his first appearance in Hamlet. 
Ultimately they are ‘ examined,’ and receive a Kensington ‘ certificate ~ 
of proficiency.’ ‘ In this school young ladies of gentle birth, young ma- 
trons who had no idea kitchen work could be so ‘‘ nice,” rosy-cheeked 
country girls about to take their first place, and cooks anxious to 
improve themselves, may all be seen working together with a will, 
and vying with each other as to who shall turn out the most brilliant 
copper-lid or the most resplendently clean saucepan. The certifi- 
* cate is much coveted.’ Of that fact I have not the slightest doubt. 
To judge from the ridiculous questions propounded in the official ex- 
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amination-papers, the ‘ certificates’ will afford about as accurate an 
index to the culinary ‘ proficiency’ of the examinee as to her pro- 
ficiency in Hindustani or Mr. Dickens’s ‘ Chinese metaphysics.’ 

The passage above in inverted commas I transcribed from a re- 
cent number of the Graphic; and in the same number of that 
amusing and tasteful journal you may see two very beautiful drawings 
by Mr. Patterson, the first showing the ‘ young-lady’ pupils with brown- . 
holland bibs and tuckers over their black-velvet polonaises, and with 
the sleeves of their Dolly Vardens tucked up, assiduously employed in 
scrubbing the pots and pans. Mr. Patterson is a man of taste, and 
he has made all his neat-handed Phillises exquisitely beautiful both 
in face and in form. I notice that one of the nymphs seems to be 
wiping a dish with what, to all seeming, is a cambric pocket-handker- 
chief trimmed with Brussels lace ; but that may be only so much 
artistic license. The accompanying drawing introduces us to the 
class-room, where, in front of the long kitchen counter, the ‘ young 
ladies,’ and the ‘ rosy-cheeked girls’ going to their first place, and 
the cooks anxious to improve themselves, are sitting demurely in ser- 
ried ranks, watching a ‘professed’ feminine cook — who looks as 
coquettishly pretty as a grisette at the Closerie des Lilas—pottering 
about with a stewpan. Thus the undergraduates are supposed to 
‘learn’ how to make made dishes—et sic itur ad astra. 

I do not think that I need longer keep back the very strong con- 
viction which I entertain—and which has been guessed at, I have no 
doubt, long since, by the readers of this paper—that this excellently 
well-meant ‘ National Training School of Cookery’ must be held, for 
all practical purposes, as so much moonshine. It is not either, by 
any means, an original idea. A national school of cookery was 
among one of the most favourite whims—I had almost said crazes— 
of the late illustrious Soyer, and it is very curious to remember that 
on the site of this very International Exhibition at Kensington-gore, 
and in a speech delivered at a banquet at the ‘Symposium’ to the 
‘press of all nations’ in the year 1851, Soyer developed, to the 
minutest points of detail, his scheme for a culinary college. I will 
quote from the newspapers of the time the poor old chef’s conclud- 
ing words in responding to the toast of his own health and long life. 
‘ Allow me, gentlemen, once more, and in conclusion, to thank you 
for your kindness, and I entreat you to believe that to whatever 
length Providence may extend my span of life’-—he was to die eight 
years afterwards—‘ this day will always be engraven on my heart, 
will always prompt me to fresh endeavours, and stimulate me to still 
greater perseverance in what I may term a great social-reform move- 
ment: the amelioration of the gastronomic art, and the establish- 
ment of a national school of scientific but economical domestic cook- 
ery. To accomplish this has always been the dearest wish of my 
heart, for its accomplishment would render the true principles of 
Tuinp Series, Vou. V. F.S. You. XXV. oO 
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cookery applicable and beneficial to all classes of humanity ; would 
render those principles as acceptable to the peer as to the pea- 
sant, in the palace as in the cottage. I may add, that it is my in- 
tention, when the Symposium is firmly established and its resources 
fully developed, to establish within its walls a model school of cook- 
ery for the purpose to which I have alluded.’ Thus Alexis Soyer 
- in 1851. I ought to know something about his scheme, for I hap- 
pened to have written for him the speech of which the above-quoted 
lines form the peroration myself. 

It was all so much moonshine, and quite as much a piece of 
amiable lunacy as this International Training School of Cookery en- 
terprise of 1874. I have not the slightest doubt that Lady Barker 
will do her spiriting very gently and very energetically ; but there 
remains this cardinal, and to my thinking insurmountable, obstacle 
to the practical success of such an undertaking established, with a 
great deal of unnecessary trumpeting and with no small admixture 
of positive charlatanism, at the International. Cookery is a craft 
which cannot be acquired by theoretical teaching. To become a first- 
rate cook the pupil must have years of assiduous and constant practice 
and experience. A French man-cook goes through an apprentice- 
ship of at least five years as a marmiton and a gate-sauce before he 
can be intrusted to prepare a dinner ofa superior order. A French 
woman-cook of the degree of excellence comprised in the term cordon 
bleu* is usually at least thirty-five years of age, and is oftener much 
nearer fifty. Iam quite willing to believe that a sharp and intelligent 
young woman receiving daily and practical instruction in cookery 
from a professed chef might in half a dozen months acquire as much 
knowledge of cookery as a dull lad or girl could acquire in the course 
of as many years. Prison officers say that a sharp convict will be- 
come a capable tailor and a first-rate hand at ladies’ boot- and shoe- 
making in the course of nine months ; yet by immemorial custom boys 
who are not criminals are expected to serve a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship to the trades both of the sutor and the sartor. Still the craft of 
cookery is quite as difficult as those of tailoring and shoemaking, and 
‘ practice, practice, practice,’ and yet more practice, is essential ere 
the ’prentice hand can become a thoroughly good cook. Otherwise, 


* This does not by any means signify a ‘blue ribbon,’ taken as a badge of 
chivalric decoration, and indicating, paraphrastically, excellence in any particular 
calling ; as when, for example, we speak of the Derby Stakes as ‘the Blue Ribbon 
of the Turf.’ ‘Cordon bleu,’ as applied to cooks, originates from the circumstance 
that in the last century the very best woman-cooks in the Paris cabarets came from 
the province of Alsace, and that they were accustomed to wear their national cos- 
tume, which comprised a broad blue ribbon or scarf. Alsace at the present day 
possesses no very great prestige for the production of good female cooks. The late 
Dr. Véron was said to be the last eminent gastronome whose establishment com- 
prised a genuine cordon bleu. This lady, who was from Strasburg, cooked splen- 
didly, but she had a fearful temper. 
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for all her sedulous scouring and scrubbing at the saucepan-lids, her 
sitting in class, and looking at the pretty nymphs pottering with the 
stewpans, her passing an ‘ examination,’ for which she can ‘ coach’ 
herself by skimming the contents of half a dozen cheap cookery-books, 
and for all her possession of a ‘ certificate,’ which may be about as 
valuable as a doctorial diploma of the University of Weissnichtwo, 
the graduate of any so-called ‘ National Training School of Cookery’ 
will never be anything but a botcher and a cobbler at her trade. I 
suppose myself that I am pretty well acquainted with the modes of 
cookery adopted in most parts of the civilised world; that I have 
partaken of most of the dishes enumerated by Francatelli and Jules 
Gouffé ; that I can criticise a good dinner while it is before me ; and 
that I am tolerably well acquainted with the history of the ancient 
culina. Yet were I fool enough to go through a course of ‘instruc- 
tion’ at any so-called school of cookery, and then, having procured a 
certificate, to put on a white cap and jacket and go down to my own 
kitchen with a view to putting certain ingredients into saucepans and 
casseroles and serving up un petit diner bien choisi, I don’t think you 
would care about dining with me say more than once in the course of a 
lifetime. At the same time, I may mention that my dear mother, my 
sister, and a brother of mine, who are all dead, who would have been 
puzzled to tell what garuwm was, and had probably never heard of the 
origin of Sauce Robert, of Bechamel, or of Soubise sauce, were all 
excellent practical cooks. My mother was the best hand at a pepper- 
pot and a crabeurry of any West-Indian lady of her time. I never 
knew any one who dressed macaroni or made a pigeon-pie better than 
my brother, and my sister had a marvellous knack of salad-mixing, 
and at the making of a hash with burnt onions and cassarupe. They 
could all cook, and my mother taught all her servants—even to her 
nursemaids—how to cook. Her life was a long one, and her expe- 
rience was great. The chief difficulty which I foresee in the path of 
the National Training School for Cookery at South Kensington is this: 
How are the pupils to acquire anything like a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of cookery, unless they are accustomed to cook every day 
a large number of thoroughly good dinners? Surely the purposes 
of ‘ training’ will not be thought to have been adequately fulfilled 
by half a dozen young ladies being allowed to look on admiringly 
while another young lady peels a potato, or pricks a sausage with a 
darning-needle, or rolls the paste for an apple-pudding. By a 
thoroughly good dinner I do not mean a plain repast of roast and 
boiled, or of cheap soup, the making of which is very plainly and sen- 
sibly taught in twenty cheap cookery-books accessible to the poorest 
members of the community, but a succulent and recherché banquet 
comprising hors-d’euvres, potages, relévés, entreés, réts, entremets, 
and piéces a surprise. Wecan surely intrust the orphan asylums, 
the refuges, the ‘ homes,’ the industrial schools, to educate a rising 
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generation of girls, and, for the matter of that, of boys too—many 
excellent man-cooks with whom I have met have been ship’s stew- 
ards, and have picked up their proficiency in the galley at sea—as 
plain cooks ; but the age demands good cooks, and no cook can lay 
any claim to such a qualification unless he or she can serve up such 
a dinner as that of which the heads are enumerated above. Assuming 
the remarkably improbable eventuality of the managers of the Inter- 
national Training School going to a large daily expense in providing 
materials for the preparation of a number of high-class dinners, so 
as to utilise the services of all the pupils in the school, who, I very 
deferentially but very firmly ask, is expected to eat these din- 
ners ? The lady superintendent and her staff? Mr. Buckmaster ? 
The International Commissioners ? Or are the rich viands to be 
thrown into the hog-tub, or taken into the highways and byways to 
be presented to the ‘ casuals’ patronised by Mr. Luke Fildes? You 
perceive now what I mean by moonshine. If an immense restau- 
rant were attached to the International Training School for Cookery, 
or if they could obtain contracts for sending out so many dinners 
every evening, as the pastrycooks do, or even if the conductors of the 
school could organise a couple of first-rate table-d’hdtes every day, 
something might be done towards giving the pupils that ‘ practical’ 
experience, founded on continual practice, which alone can give ‘ pro- 
ficiency.’ Mr. Buckmaster may lecture his talented head off; Lady 
Barker may work her accomplished fingers to the bone in writing 
manuals ; but the only way to make good cooks is to give them good 
things to cook, and to compel them to cook those things in a proper 
and workmanlike, or workwomanlike, manner. This is what they 
are taught to do, and made to do, in the kitchens of the great clubs 
and the great hotels, as the London Tavern and the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, and in the kitchens of the great ‘ sending-out’ pastrycooks ; 
and how we may be enabled still tarther to increase the number of 
thoroughly good cooks, and to employ them in a manner which shall 
be at once pleasant and profitable, and at the same time eminently 
serviceable to the cause of culinary education in this country, I in- 
tend to take a very early opportunity of pointing out. 
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CONCERNING CLUB SERVANTS 





WueEN I first made the acquaintance of the gentleman to whom I 
had the pleasure of sending a note this morning, addressed ‘ Bingo 
Slapup, Esq., Palace-gardens, W.,’ to the effect that I should be 
happy to accept his obliging invitation to dinner this day fortnight, 
at 8.30 p.m., he was the mildest, the meekest, the most unpreten- 
tious, the most long-suffering of youths. It is only fifteen years ago, 
and, ye powers, what a change! Bingo, as, for the sake of auld 
lang syne, I shall take the liberty of calling him, or Little Slapup, 
as he was affectionately styled by his fellow employés in the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Starre, Fysh, & Co.—it is Starre, Fysh, Slap- 
up, & Co. now, and I have reason to know that Slapup has the 
lion’s share in the concern—was then much the reverse of gorgeous 
in the purple and fine linen which it is now, metaphorically speaking, 
his fortune to enjoy. He was a patient plodding lad, occupying a 
position somewhere between that of under clerk and errand-boy. He 
would make himself useful in any capacity that was required. He 
had a good head for figures, wrote a good hand, carried messages 
without loitering on the way. The only thing against Bingo was 
his personal appearance. He was not exactly ugly; it would be un- 
charitable to say that he was positively ill-favoured. On the con- 
trary, his forehead betokened intelligence, his eye was clear, and 
there was nothing particularly sinister about his general expression. 
Nevertheless, there is no getting over the fact that Bingo Slapup’s 
outer man was then, as it is indeed now, purple and fine linen not- 
withstanding, decidedly insignificant. I think it must have been the 
nose which did it, or more properly which marred it. That feature 
of Bingo’s was retroussé with a vengeance ; but it has not interfered 
with his material success in life. By degrees, he has trodden the 
up-hill path of an opposed career—-to use the favourite expression of 
a young gentleman, a friend of mine, who has been in the full en- 
joyment of ten thousand a year since he was twenty-one—till he 
has reached the haughty social altitude on which he now takes his 
stand. 

As Bingo was the most thoughtful and obliging of his race, so 
was he also the most economical. His attire, without being mean, 
was unmistakably cheap. His pleasures were few and parsimonious. 
In those years I not unfrequently used to take my midday pale ale 
and sandwich at a modest restaurant—it was a simple cook-shop 
then—in Friar-lane, off Cheapside. Bingo was allowed three-quar- 
ters of an hour for his dinner, and for that meal he patronised the 
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same establishment. His repast usually consisted of a cut off a very 
questionable joint, a glass of beer, bread, and potatoes, for which he 
paid exactly one shilling—meat was not then at the prohibitory price 
which butchers now charge. I recollect that some months after I 
made Bingo’s acquaintance the proprietor of the institution declared 
that he must raise the cost of the collation to 1s. ld. Bingo 
stoutly resisted. the additional copper as an imposition, and was ac- 


- cordingly greeted as the Hampden of his order. The extortioner 


yielded, and Bingo immediately became a personage. It was at once 
expressed as the unanimous opinion of Messrs. Starre, Fysh, & 
Co.’s employés that Bingo Slapup was a young man who would make 
his way. Not long after this memorable event, Bingo was promoted 
by the firm, and withdrew his patronage from the humble tenement 
in Friar-lane entirely. Asking for him one day about two o’clock in 
the counting-house, I was told ‘that Mr. Slapup had gone out for 
his dinner to the Turk’s Head.’ And there, sure enough, I found 
Bingo—the same familiar little nose, no longer wistfully peering 
over the bar at which he took his ‘stand-up’ meal, but employed 
upon the examination of a sole, about which he was telling the waiter 
he had his doubts. 

‘ Quite fresh, I assure you, sir,’ said that menial, rather jauntily. 

‘It had better be,’ returned Bingo, with an ominous shake of 
the head. 

‘Faith,’ said I to myself, ‘my young friend is getting airs.’ But 
the banquet was unassuming with the exception of the fish; the 
only material alteration was, that Bingo had a silver pint tankard 
of stoui-and-bitter by his side, and that after his cheese he ordered 
a glass of sherry. 

‘ You’re becoming quite an epicure, Bingo,’ I remarked. 

‘I like my dinner,’ was the answer; ‘and some day I hope to 
dine ; this is mere feeding.’ 

Bingo proceeded to inform me that he trusted next year or the 
year after to take a trip abroad. He had saved a little cash, and if 
I could tell him where he could get his money’s worth, he should 
be obliged. 

I thought no more about it, but I went away with a vague con- 
viction that little Bingo Slapup was the man of the future. Some- 
how or other I lost sight of my friend for some eighteen months, 
when one fine morning, being then in Switzerland, and walking out 
on the balcony of the hotel, I caught a view of a side-face which 
seemed familiar, and observed a little nose, which was unmistakable, 
vigorously inhaling the delicious air that floated up from the fragrant 
valley below. Mr. Bingo Slapup was arrayed in the most correct of 
tourist suits. 

‘No Moses & Son,’ he remarked to me in confidence subse- 
quently ; ‘but your regular bond-fide West-end make.’ He was 
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actually realising his long-promised Continental trip, and he was 
scenting the matutinal breeze, because, as he observed, ‘ it improves 
one’s appetite for your déjeuner.’ 

When we were sitting together over that repast, Bingo told me 
that he had made a great rise, that he had become a confidential 
clerk, and that he was doing remarkably well. ‘We shall see you 
a partner yet,’ I cheerily rejoined; and Bingo gave me to under- 
stand that there might be more unlikely things than that. Shortly 
afterwards we parted, and I promised Bingo that I would call upon 
him when I returned to London. 

Presenting myself at the warehouse, I was told that Mr. Slapup 
was much engaged; but that if I would send in my card he would 
probably see me. Bingo was condescension and kindness itself. 

‘Busy ?’ I said, as I saw a pile of ledgers and a huge folio 
cheque-book before him. 

He was busy just then, but could I not take an early dinner with 
him ? 

‘ One-thirty ?’ I remarked interrogatively. 

‘Not quite that,’ said Bingo, with a deprecating smile; ‘say 
six-thirty, at the Callipash and Callipee.’ 

I am bound to say that Bingo entertained me capitally. 

‘ This,’ he remarked, as we finished our oysters, pointing round 
to the well-appointed tables and the snugly-furnished room,—*‘ this,’ 
he said, ‘is something like.’ 

I always adapt my conversation to my company, so I gave him 
a knowing wink, and said, ‘ It’s prime—tip-top !’ 

Once more, and for a space of some years, did I lose sight of 
Bingo. Strolling one evening into the Junior Deipnosophist Club, I 
proceeded to the coffee-room for the purpose of engaging a favourite 
table for myself and two guests. 

‘That table, sir,’ said the major-domo, ‘I regret you cannot 
have. It is already taken for Mr. Slapup and a party of friends.’ 

‘Good heavens !’ I exclaimed ; ‘ Mr. Slapup—not Bing—’ 

‘Mr. Slapup, sir ; City gentleman ; member of the firm of Starre, 
Fysh, Slapup, & Co.,’ responded the decorous Puffin. ‘ Elected 
here, sir, about eighteen months ago; and gives a dinner- party 
about twice a week.’ 

So I went my way, and took seats for myself and my two guests 
in a retired corner, which as it happened commanded a full view of 
Bingo’s table. Presently Mr. Slapup and his friends entered and 
took their places. They were certainly magnificent specimens of 
commercial humanity. Such a dazzle of diamonds on their fingers, 
such a blaze of sapphire on their shirt-fronts, such an expansive zone 
of wristband! Mr. Slapup immediately became the centre of a buzz- 
ing crowd of waiters. His manner was haughty and imperious, but 
his nasal organ was unaltered. The soup was not quite to his liking. 
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‘Waiter!’ thundered forth Mr. Slapup. 

‘ Yes, sir!’ answered at least a dozen voices. 

‘ This stuff is not fit to touch !’ and then, turning to his friends, 
‘ Never knew such an infernal place as this; it’s becoming a mere 
pot-house.’ 

‘Ah, Bingo,’ I mentally remarked—my guests had just congra- 
tulated me on the capital cookery of the Junior Deipnosophist, and 
in the simplicity of my soul I had believed that their congratulations 
were not undeserved-—‘ have you quite forgotten the old days in 
which you could speak of saveloys as prime, and almost go into 
ecstasies over underdone boiled mutton, or that more advanced 
epoch when you considered that a bit of fish and a cut off a_sirloin 
were the acme of appetising enjoyment ?’ 

How from the bottom of my heart I pitied the waiting-staff of 
the Junior Deipnosophist that day, and, needless to say, how ladmired 
Bingo! First one defect was discovered, then another, and Bingo 
was no sooner appeased on one score than he was infuriated afresh 
by some new laches. 

It may not be very good form to exchange confidences with a 
club servant, but I admit I could not help that day remarking to 
one of the myrmidons who looked after the wants of my friends and 
myself, ‘Nice quiet pleasant gentleman Mr. Slapup seems.’ The 
well-drilled menial gave a smile of melancholy resignation, and walked 
off. When Bingo recognised me—and, asI could see by his conscious 
blush, the memory of the old Friar-lane days came back to him— 
I think he felt somewhat ashamed. Yet he abated nothing of the 
haughtiness of his conduct. When the dessert was placed upon 
the table he kept the butler perpetually upon the run. The Chateau 
Margaux was corked; the Romanee Conti was not sufficiently chilled. 
‘Upon my soul,’ said Bingo, who was now getting a little flushed, 
and had quite as much as was good for him, ‘ there’s nothing fit to 
drink in this club.’ In the smoking-room upstairs Bingo’s de- 
meanour was if anything more offensive still. How curiously know- 
ing in cigar-brands he had become since I gave him, fifteen years 
ago, a Manilla cheroot after his frugal dinner in Friar-lane, and how 
the long-suffering Richard, most excellent of smoking-room waiters, 
was vituperated because the ‘ club stock’ was not all that it ought to 
be! But I have done with Mr. Bingo Slapup. If I get an oppor- 
tunity when I dine with him on Wednesday next, I think, as an old 
friend, I shall venture to remonstrate, and shall take the liberty of 
telling him that the magnificence of his manner ill comports with 
the snubness of his nose and the humility of his antecedents. 
‘ Bingo,’ I shall say to him, ‘do you, on your oath, believe that 
the menials of the establishment esteem you more highly because 
you swagger and bully and swear, and give yourself airs? Don’t 
you think that every one in the Junior Deipnosophist, from the smallest 
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urchin in buttons up to that portentously tall individual who is called 
the coffee-room superintendent, and who, to do you justice, is not 
muvb..worse than you are, can see through this veneer of supercilious 
airs? Have not those prying waiters heard everything about the old 
days in Friar-lane ? In ordinary matters, Bingo, you are sharp 
enough ; why not have or exercise a little common sense in this 
particular respect ? You can’t read Horace, I know, in the original ; 
never mind, look out the passage in Smart, or in the excellent 
version of Mr. Theodore Martin : 
** Licet superbus ambules pecunia, 
Fortuna non mutat genus, 
Videsne, sacram metiente te viam 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 
Ut ora vertat huc et huc euntium 
Liberrima indignatio ?” 

But though you cannot read Horace you can read Thackeray. You 
will find an excellent edition of his works in a room I should like to 
see you frequent alittle more, the club-library. Take down the 
immortal Book of Snobs, and read, mark, digest, and inwardly 
understand the chapter on Club Snobs, and the moral of Captain 
Shindy’s character; so, Bingo, shall you be a wiser and a better 
man, more esteemed by your inferiors, and less contemptible to 
your betters.’ 

A dozen men like Slapup are enough to ruin the best of clubs, 
and to corrupt the most excellent of club servants. When these 
gentlemen make a practice of inviting three or four friends worse 
than themselves every night to dinner, and feasting them on all the 
luxuries of the season, waiters invariably fall into the way of con- 
centrating their attention upon such magnificent patrons of the club 
cuisine and cellar; and Fletchley of the Inner Temple is raturally 
annoyed when, on coming in after a hard day’s work to partake of 
the joint, or the set dinner at two-and-sixpence, he has to send 
half-a-dozen times for his pint of sherry. The wonder is, that with 
all these avenues to demordlisation open before them, club servants 
are as generally respectful, civil, and obliging as I have found them 
to be. Independently of the demands made upon them by the 
Bingo Slapups of the world, the life and duties of the club servant 
are sufficiently arduous. The occupation is one which requires 
peculiar natural qualifications, a perception of character, a tenacity 
of memory, a power, in a word, of comprehending the situation, 
which are as rare as they are truly admirable. I will give an in- 
stance. I was much amused the other night with noting the tact 
displayed by a smoking-room waiter in the matter of Mr. Juvenis 
Flybynight.- Flybynight is, on the whole, the hardest liver of my 
acquaintance, and must, I should think, have drunk in his time 
enough to float the Channel fleet. It so happened that his guest 
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on the particular occasion of which I speak was an old uncle, from 
whom, I know, he has large expectations. Now this excellent re- 
lative, though he enjoys a cigar after his dinner, has an abomination 
of anything like bibulous excess. In an ordinary way, Tippins, the 
waiter to whom I allude, would have brought Mr. Flybynight and 
his guest the coffee and the liqueur case, or would have inquired 
what liqueur would be wanted asa matter of course. But the wise 
Tippins, noting the gravity and the years of Mr. Flybynight’s com- 
panion when he approached the pair, said not a word. 

‘A cup of coffee, uncle ?’ said Flybynight insinuatingly. 

‘I never take anything after dinner,’ was the severe reply. 

‘A very good plan,’ returned the nephew with consummate 
mendacity ; ‘ neither do I—occasionally a bottle of potass-water be- 
fore I go to bed.’ And as Tippins listened to the astounding false- 
hood not a single muscle of his face changed. 

But the post which in the economy ofa club requires the greatest 
combination of great qualities is that of hall-porter. For the office 
of house-porter a less-gifted being will suffice. Lamps can be 
cleaned and feats of physical strength and utility performed without 
the exercise of any particular amount of genius. But the man who 
is a faultless hall-porter might, in my opinion, have been anything, 
from a prize-fighter to a bishop, from a ticket-porter to a diplomatist. 
There is scarcely any attribute of intellectual power, any guarantee 
of worldly success, which the hall-porter must not possess. He must 
have the ready intelligence of the late Lord Palmerston, the power 
of prompt reply to inconvenient questions of Mr. Disraeli, the colossal 
memory of the late Macaulay, and the indefatigable industry of the 
present Mr. Timbs. In any attempt to make an estimate of the 
qualifications of this distinguished official, I am often reminded of the 
observation of the watchman in the opening speech of the Agamem- 
non of Aischylus, ‘To those who ask, I know not; and to those 
who wish to know, I willingly forget’— 


— . Bods én yAdéoon péyas 
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—which means that our friend the phylax was as impenetrable as the 
nether millstone, and as inscrutable as the national debt. But it is 
not enough for the hall-porter ‘not to know.’ Upon occasions he 
must know a great deal, only that great deal need not invariably rest 
upon a solid basis of fact. When Frésch’s collector or Parchment’s 
process-server inquires at the Junior Sword and Trowel for Colonel 
Levant and Captain Flimsy Sloper, who happen to be playing a game 
of pyramids in the club billiard-room overhead, it would not be 
enough if the hall-porter were to meet the request for intelligence as 
to the whereabouts of these gay and gallant officers with a non pos- 
sumus, and merely to say that he did not know. He is not fora 
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moment ata loss. He looks up from the enormous album in which 
the names of members as they enter are duly inscribed, and then, 
looking down again, replies that Colonel Levant has gone into Scot- 
land for a day or two, and that Captain Sloper started last night 
for Paris. ‘The only objection to this species of diplomatic response 
is, that if a gentleman happens to belong to more clubs than one 
such statements are apt mutually to neutralise each other. For 
instance, only the other day Warrington Wedderburn, wanting par- 
ticularly to see his pal Guy Leggatt, sent first to the Griffin, then 
to the Ichthyosaurus, and finally to the Pandemonium, to beg him, 
Leggatt, to call at his office. ‘I was told,’ subsequently remarked 
Wedderburn, ‘at the first that you were at Vienna, at the second 
that you were in Scotland, at the third that you were in the South 
of Spain. Under these circumstances I knew you must be at home; 
so I hunted amongst my papers, and at last succeeded in unearthing 
your address.’ 

But the hall-porter must beware of blundering. A single mis- 
take in the interpretation of character or the estimate of physiognomy 
may be fatal. As everybody knows, Lord Dunderhead resembles no 
one more closely than a Jew attorney. Not long ago he called at the 
Chandos Club to inquire for his nephew. As ill luck would have it the 
janitor at that establishment happened to be a neophyte, and well 
aware that members of the Chandos as a rule hate the myrmidons of 
the law in any shape, and Jew solicitors especially, he gave his lordship 
such a curt reply as involved the Hon. Fitz in some trouble with 
his testy relative. Now here the principle upon which the hall- 
porter went was right, but its application was wrong: the fault, to 
put it in Aristotelian parlance, lay not in the universal but in the 
particular. The club Cerberus who adopts as a general maxim that 
communications are not to be opened up with Hebrew attorneys 
cannot be blamed, but then it is Cerberus’ business to be quite sure 
that he is not dismissing angels unawares. It will thus be readily 
apparent that the intellectual calibre of the hall-porter must be of 
the highest kind. As this functionary has, on an average, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine messages in a day to deliver, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine letters to forward to various addresses, a like 
number of commissions to execute—from the engagement of a bed- 
room to the purchase, if necessary, of a white elephant—it will be 
obvious that the club - porter requires some coolness, and a head 
uniformly clear. If it requires considerable social training to dis- 
tinguish in these days a gentleman from one who is only just not a 
gentleman—the most high-bred-looking person of my acquaintance 
is the head waiter at Fumble’s—what severe discipline of mind must 
it want to enable the functionary of whom I here speak to get his 
faculties into proper trim! One glorious summer morning in last 
July, I took a stroll in Kensington Gardens between the hours of 
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eight and nine. In one of the most secluded spots of that sublime 
silvan pleasaunce, ‘ superior to the cedars of Lebanon,’ as it has been 
pronounced by a great master of periphrasis who shall be nameless, 
‘ and inferior only in extent to the chestnut forests of Anatolia,’ I 
recognised a figure which seemed familiar to me. He was walking 
slowly, his hand on his brow, and the lines of deep thought visible 
on his face. ‘ This,’ I said to myself, ‘is some poet, meditating a 
sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow, or maybe composing an ode on 
the universe, or an epic on the steam-engine.’ I approached: it 
was the hall-porter of the Pig-and-Whistle Club, to which I belong. 
I took the liberty of asking him what might be the attraction which 
brought him abroad thus early. ‘I have come, sir,’ he replied, ‘to 
collect my thoughts before entering on my day’s business. I can 
assure you that with the complicated nature of the things to which 
I have to attend, my responsibilities are not light.’ Thus may 
Brutus have paced the fateful plain the night before Philippi, or 
Napoleon have trod the avenues of the duke’s garden on the morning 
on which Austerlitz was won. 


T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 
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EveEN in the most primitive of theatrical representations, ‘the mi- 
racle plays,’ some attempt was made ata set stage. The first of 
those compositions is said to have been written as early as the fourth 
century by Gregory Nazianzen, a monk, and was entitled Christ's 
Passion. During the fifteenth century these performances were com- 
mon, being greatly encouraged by the monks, who desired they should 
supersede the profane mummeries of the ancient fairs, and instil into 
the people’s minds such knowledge of the Scripture as it suited them 
to present. They were usually performed in inn-yards, upon tem- 
porary erections of timber, called indifferently scaffolds, stages, and 
pageants (hence the word). In some instances, these erections were 
built upon wheels, so that they might be bodily removed to other 
towns. 

They were usually divided into two compartments, the upper and 
the lower. In the upper the play was represented ; in the lower the 
performers dressed. Some pieces, however, required three or even 
four scaffolds; and in L’ Histoire du Thédtre Frangais it is related 
that when Le Mistére de la Passion was performed on the plains of 
Veximiel in the fifteenth century, nine stages were required for its 
representation. In these dramas, hell, earth, and heaven were fre- 
quently presented, and each place required a separate scaffold. 

In an ancient drawing of the time of Henry VI. we are shown 
a scene of a ‘ morality,’ consisting of five stages, and a castle in the 
centre. In a miracle play entitled Mary Magdalen mention is made 
of the introduction of a castle and a ship. In another called Cain, 
the action necessitated a change of scene from an exterior, in which 
a plough and a team of horses were brought on, to the interior of a 
cottage, in which a peasant’s wife was discovered in bed, with an 
infant in a cradle beside her. According to a stage-direction in 
another entitled Noah’s Flood, Noah goes into the ark, which is 
ordered to be boarded round about, and painted with all the various 
kinds of beasts and fowls. In a play on the conversion of St. Paul, 
mention is made of the use of thunder. 

These citations, drawn from mss. and prints in the British Mu- 
seum and the Bodleian Library, go to prove a larger employment 
of stage effect during the Middle Ages than is accredited to the 
polished and artistic era of Elizabeth. As early as the reign of 
Henry VI. acting was a recognised profession ; and during the time 
of Henry VII. dramatic performances were frequent in all parts 
of the country. This king had two distinct bodies of actors—the 
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players of interludes and the gentlemen of the chapel, who appear 
to have performed at Christmas and other festive seasons. In ad- 
dition to these mention is made, in the household books between 
dates 1492 and 1509, of the players of the Duke of Buckingham 
and of the Earls of Oxford and Northumberland. Companies were 
attached to the following towns and cities: Coventry, Wycombe, 
Mile-end, Wimborne Minster, Kingston, and London. A few years 
later, theatrical amusements had become so fashionable, that it was 
usual to celebrate any festive event in a family of distinction by a 
dramatic exhibition. These so-called plays, however, bore very little 
resemblance even to the rudest efforts we now associate with the 
title. The interludes, the next form of the drama after the miracles 
and moralities, were something of the fashion of the modern farce, 
containing much broad humour and strongly-marked characters. 

After the interludes came the gorgeous and elaborate masques, 
which formed so indispensable a portion of every Court revel from 
the age of Elizabeth to the Revolution. The records of the State- 
Paper Office afford abundant proofs that not only scenery, but ap- 
propriate dresses, properties, and mechanical effects, were employed 
to illustrate the noble poetry of Ben Jonson and other writers of those 
elegant compositions. 

In a State-paper dated 1563, there is an account of the expenses 
incurred for a certain masque produced in that year. Among other 
entries are a castle, an arbour covered with painted canvas, a rock, 
a hill for the Muses to sing upon, and chariots for Diana and Pallas. 
In another such list of expenses there are entries ‘for painting 
Strabo’s house, Dobbins’ do., Orestes’ do.; a view of Rome, of Scot- 
land, and the Palace of Prosperity.’ A third, dated 1571, mentions 
‘a device for counterfeiting thunder and lightning.’ In 1574 a 
charge is made for pins for hanging ‘ paynted cloths.’ Again in the 
same year for ‘ canvasse to paynte for howses for the players, mon- 
sters, great hollow trees, counterfeit fishes, a dragon’s head, deal 
boards for the senate-house,’ &c. A charge is also made for the 
‘carriage of frames and paynted cloths for the players’ howses.’ In 
1575 a charge is made for ‘ exhibiting the sun breaking from be- 
hind a cloud.’ Here we have an effect that would delight a modern 
gallery. Under date 1576 is another entry for a ‘ paynted cloth and 
two frames.’ Two years later we read of a burning mountain, and 
under 1580 that ‘ William Lyzarde was paid for painting seven 
cities, one country house, one battlement, one mount, two great 
cloths and battlements of canvas.’ 

A description of the representation of Ben Jonson’s masque of 
Hymen may be found in a letter preserved in the British Museum 
written by one John Pory to Robert Cotton, where we learn that 
“before the sacrifice could be performed, Ben Jonson burned the 
globe of earth standing behind the altar.’ Gifford says that Eng- 
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land has never seen any entertainments of the kind to equal these 
masques. For further information let the reader turn to the 
pages of Ben Jonson, in which he will find stage-directions as 
elaborate as though they had been written by Dion Boucicault. 
These masques, like our modern extravaganzas, were composed as 
vehicles for gorgeous stage effects, but, unlike our extravaganzas, 
the effects were married to some of the most delicious poetry that 
ever fell upon mortal ears. 

In Bacon’s essay on Masks and Triumphs occurs the first men- 
tion of the word ‘ scenes,’ as understood in the modern sense: ‘ It is 
true, the alterations of scenes, so it be quietly and without noise, 
are things of great beauty and pleasure; for they feed and relieve 
the eye before it be full of the same object, and let the scene abound 
with light especially coloured and varied.’ In a masque produced at 
Whitehall in 1636, under the superintendence of Inigo Jones, the 
changes of scene are called ‘ appearances,’ and are eight in number— 
one to each act, and three repeated in the last. In one the sun is 
eclipsed and the fire on an altar dashed out by a shower of rain. 

Although we have no such irrefragable proofs of the use of 
scenery in the public theatres, there is still a large amount of evi- 
dence, both positive and deductive, in favour of such a conclusion. 
Gosson, in his Plays confuted in Five Actions, written some years 
before Shakespeare was known to fame, speaks of the beauty of the 
houses and the stages, the garish apparel, and tells us that ‘no- 
thing was forgotten that could set the matter out with pomp or 
ravish the beholder with variety of pleasure.’ Shakespeare’s plays 
abound in situations which no imagination, unaided by mechanical 
effects, could realise. And it must be borne in mind that he was 
essentially a practical man, who wrote for the stage as it then existed, 
with little or no thought of posterity. Why, then, did he cumber 
his plays with a multitude of directions impossible to be carried out? 
For instance, in the folio edition 1623 of King John, printed from 
an acting copy, we have this direction, ‘ Enter Arthur on the walls;’ 
in Henry V1., ‘ Enter Pucelle on the top of a tower.’ If there was 
no tower or wall, why say anything about it in the prompter’s copy ? 
In the margin of an old copy of Jonson’s The Devil is an Ass, the 
actors are instructed that ‘this scene is acted at two windows, as 
out of a contiguous building.’ 

Trap-doors were used as early as 1578. In Lodge and Greene’s 
Looking-Glass for London (1594), a scene is thus directed: ‘The 
magi with their rods beat the ground, and from under the same riseth 
a brave arbour.’ Again: ‘A flame of fire appeareth from beneath, 
and Radogan is swallowed.’ Certain stage effects must have been 
introduced into the caldron scene of Macbeth, or the language would 
have been meaningless. 

The stage directions in old plays frequently refer to what is 
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technically called ‘ rises and sinks ;’ that is, mechanical contrivances 
for the ascension of the gods or the descension through the stage of 
the wicked personages to the regions below. Sometimes the words 
‘if convenient’ are added; this would indicate that some theatres 
were better furnished than others with such appliances. In a play 
entitled Forest Elves occurs this clause: ‘If, by reason of a con- 
course of people on the stage, there be not room for these accessories, 
they may be omitted.’ And in the enumeration of properties required 
it is frequently added that they may be omitted, and their places 
supplied by their names in text letters—a sufficient proof that they 
were more frequently used than not. 

We now come to the consideration of the well-worn fact, that 
it was customary, previous to the Restoration, to placard the back of 
the stage with the name of the locality in which the action of the 
drama was supposed to take place. In the Siege of Rhodes, the 
first play in which scenery is universally admitted to have been 
used, the word ‘ Rhodes’ was still written upon the scene ; a circum- 
stance which proves that the custom did not necessarily imply the 
absence of the painter’s art. We must, therefore, endeavour to dis- 
cover some other probable reason for this labelling. 

Playbills were known as early as 1563, but the information they 
contained was very meagre, being probably confined to the title of 
the play, the hour of commencing, and the prices of admission; and 
these were undoubtedly supplied to only the aristocratic portion of 
the audience. Consequently, as all plays were dressed alike, that is 
to say, in the prevailing costume of the age, and as the mass of the 
people had but little knowledge of history or geography, the only 
means of informing them of the locale of the drama was by some 
such rude device.as that specified. But in addition to the name of 
the locality, the title of the play was also frequently hung at the back 
of the stage, and sometimes the actor who spoke the prologue carried 
a card or board upon which it was inscribed. 

In conclusion, we may suggest that it seems improbable, when 
we consider the splendour of the scenic accessories in the Court 
masques, which were written by the same dramatists who sup- 
plied the public theatres, that Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, and their 
great confréres should have made no efforts to introduce some imita- 
tion of these upon the stage of the Globe or the Blackfriars, or, had 
the poets been so supine, that the nobility—their patrons—should 
not have demanded some approximation to the decorative beauty of 
those Court theatricals to which they were accustomed, and in which 
they so frequently bore a part. 

HENRY B. BAKER. 












A STUDY IN GRAY 


BY MRS, C. READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ ROSE AND RUE,’ ETC. 





I, AS THE MOON MOVES. 


CHARDSTOCK is a quiet little country town, pretty too in a sober, 
demure, old-fashioned way, like the portraits of L. E. L., or Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry, or one’s great-aunt who died young of love and lung- 
disease. The trees are very green and numerous at Chardstock, 
and the houses are for the most part as guiltless of design as the 
antics of a kitten or the wickedness of a boy of six. 

Nevertheless, Chardstock has not entirely escaped the contami- 
nating influence of this subtle age. 

In the days when Cromwell’s troopers sauntered down the shady 
side of her High-street to hear the result of the war councils held 
by their grim and stalwart chiefs round the communion-table in the 
old parish church dedicated to St. Margaret, and blazoned with the 
gold of lichens and the green of moss, when were planted the stout 
mulberry-trees which now yield grateful shade to man and beast, 
who in the still summer noons essay to climb the broad white road 
which leads to the great common, spreading green and brown above 
the town,—in those days, I say, Chardstock had one face for all 
comers. Now, however, no two persons will be agreed concerning 
her ; for, seen from the railway station, she is a smart hotel; 
from the river, a gay blithe boathouse, all white and blue and 
burnished pine; from the church tower, a bustling noisy market- 
place; and from the tree-shaded hill, a hamlet gray and red and ochre, 
wrapt in a thin blue veil of pure sweet air, grave as a staid old 
chant sung in the moonlit choir of some vast cathedral, distant 
as the look in the eyes of one who, dying, sees the angels. 

But though Chardstock is thus variable in her moods with stran- 
gers, to those who dwell continually within her borders, from the 
first fall of feathery snow to the last flight of stricken leaves, she 
shows no sign of change. 

Fresh faces come and go, in the pulpit, in the streets; the 
nations are shaken and divided; war stalks abroad begirt with the 
smoke of desolated homes, red with the blood of babes; reform breaks 
through the crust of prejudice, causing that which was secure to 
reel, and that which was great to dwindle miserably away ; famine, 
pestilence, devour the people beyond seas ; Chardstock remains ever 
the same, serene, content, as pleasant an abiding-place for a well- 
affected person, who believes in the efficacy of Establishment, the 
Turrp Serres, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XXV. P 
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benefits insured by a monarchical form of government, the dangers 
of undenominational education, and the innate superiority of Britons, 
as can easily be imagined. 

Such it seemed to one Abel Garstays, the proprietor of the music- 
shop in the High-street, which shop had been kept by his father 
and grandfather before him, and to which he succeeded, being an 
only son, somewhere about eighteen hundred and thirty-two, along 
with certain well-formed opinions, amongst which admiration for 
his native borough and the art of music maintained a respectable 
predominance. . 

Soon after his access of fortune, Abel married the widow of 
Hunter the livery-stable-keeper, a sad dissolute fellow, come of a 
good family, people said, and having the right to use crested forks 
and spoons, but otherwise shut out from Christian fellowship, by 
reason of his long sittings in tavern-bars and persistent ill-usage of 
his delicate young wife. 

A year, two years, fled by, and still the Garstays’ family cradle 
stood empty. One day, however—one joyful never-to-be-forgotten 
day—a son and future musicseller became the occupant of that prized 
possession. Euterpe gave way to Sairey Gamp. Flute and violin 
lay neglected whilst Abel rapturously watched the boy. But art-love 
dies hard. At the font a flicker of the flame which had warmed and 
enlightened this happiest of men so many years—ever since he was 
a little lad indeed, and sang treble in the church-choir of a Sunday— 
sprang up. They named the child David. His mother fancied that 
he might have been more fitly called John or James, if not Abel, 
after his father—her father’s name was John and her only brother’s 
James ; also David was unfamiliar to the lips and difficult to shorten 
—but Abel was not wholly reasonless. 

‘The lad is sure to take to music,’ he would answer, when the 
old grievance reappeared, maybe as they sat and talked beside a 
yule-tide fire—Mrs. Garstays loved well to temper her felicity—‘ and 
he will be glad some day that we called him after the sweet singer of 
Israel. There’s a kind of support in fitness.’ That Mrs. Garstays 
was convinced by this special pleading, I will not undertake to 
affirm, but circumstances—notably the birth of another son, who in 
due season was christened Benjamin, and grew to be lusty and beau- 
t'ful like unto his brother—gradually liquified the consonants; and 
by the time that David was fourteen, and could play Bach’s Fugue 
in G minor on the parish organ, after a fashion which induced the 
vicar to suggest that he should be sent to Leipzig, and allowed full 
scope for the cultivation of his genius, all sense of strangeness had 
disappeared, and no other name could have sounded half so well. So 
went the years, calm happy years, crowned with gay flowers, clad in 
bright raiment of green leaves, and fed with summer rains—years 
whereof the sound is as the whirr of wings midst deepest grass, the 
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memory as the still face of some tree-guarded pool at eventide, when 
the dew gems the springing corn, and silence is abroad. Home—such 
a home as that enjoyed by David and Benjamin Garstays—is the 
fittest of all schools for character, the surest of all shelters against 
the assaults of impurity. Feeling certain that the boys would do 
no harm, Abel and Sarah, to the surprise of their neighbours—a 
surprise they endeavoured to lessen by patient explanation when- 
ever they found the opportunity,—suffered their sons to pursue 
the bent of their inclinations to an extent which, with differently 
disposed lads, might have been the occasion of much mischief, 
but which in their case only resulted in a certain singularity, which 
gave the best promise for their ultimate success, and strengthened 
the bonds of their mutual affection. 

Who so entranced a listener to Ben’s word-pictures of heroic 
deeds, his elocutionary outbursts—for he was gifted with a retentive 
memory and no small tragic force (in his own opinion)—as David ? 
Who so profound a believer in David’s genius, so ardent an admirer 
of his improvisations, his compositions, as Ben? Never weary of 
each other’s dreams, imbued with tenderest reverence for art—art 
pure and simple, Glaukopis the wonderful—these two young souls 
grew up together, clear-eyed, straight-limbed, clean-minded, as fair a 
sight to look upon as man or parent could desire. 

But boyhood quickly fades—boyhood, that loveliest season of good 
life, when every sunset brings us nearer heaven, when the ideal is 
more real than the real, when what is satisfies—and when David was 
sixteen it became apparent to his father that he must soon make up 
his mind how he would earn his livelihood. So he put it to him in 
his leisurely liberal way one summer evening as they strolled along 
the tow-path, under the vast elms and willows, with their lime-like 
flowers and snowy down, with the broad dappled river flowing past 
them swiftly to the sea, their faces set towards the west. 

‘ There’s the shop, of course,’ said Abel, after a meditative pause, 
‘and I make no doubt but the vicar would be glad to have you for 
organist ; but music will never make a man rich in our part of the 
world, that’s very certain.’ 

‘I don’t want to be rich, father,’ replied David, his large soft 
hazel eyes, that sometimes looked quite blue, uplifted to the blossom- 
ing boughs. A thoughtful-looking, oval-faced, tall, slim lad is David 
now, with a sweet sad mouth, the mouth of one who dreams of beau- 
tiful unutterable things, and long lean hands, those hands which 
betray the artist, find them where you will; a slender gentle lad, 
whose chiefest pleasure it is to spend hour after hour in a narrow 
organ-loft, perched on the narrowest of stools before an ancient and 
ungrateful organ, lost, absorbed, rapt in the worship of the mighty 
dead. ‘I don’t want to be rich,’ replied this dull and foolish youth ; 
‘T only want to be myself.’ 
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His father sighed. 

‘You've a great talent,’ observed he at length, however, ‘ and 
there is certainly the shop.’ 

‘ And art,’ added David, with a grave smile. 

‘But then you must study somewhere else than here,’ pursued 
Abel thoughtfully. ‘The vicar recommended Leipzig.’ 

‘ Ah, Leipzig!’ echoed David. ‘ What would I not give to spend 
but one year there ? But that of course is quite impossible.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ smiled Mr. Garstays. ‘I’ve always had a no- 
tion that if a thing is to be done it had better be done properly; 
not that I recommend you to turn musician—not I!’ somewhat 
bitterly. 

Could it be that this little gray old man had once cherished his 
ambitious hopes, had also once yearned to climb the Parnassian 
heights ? 

‘I could never care for business,’ said David quietly, turning to 
watch a heavy brown-sailed barge float past them slowly with the 
tide. ‘My head would be full of songs wherever I might be.’ 

And Abel chid him not ; maybe he was a little proud of having 
a son unlike other sons, a little expectant of good things to come, 
an he curbed not Nature’s workings. 

‘Your mother will fret, I’m afraid,’ was all he said. ‘She has 
so set her heart upon your. taking to the law.’ 

But David only smiled, and stooped to remove a caterpillar 
from his path; he was very tender to all dumb and helpless crea- 
tures. His mother and he had ever had two ways of thinking. 
So it was determined, after much talking and reckoning and con- 
sidering, that he should become a pupil of the Leipzig Conservatoire 
for the space of five years ; after which he should essay his fortunes 
as a musical professor in London or elsewhere, as reason might dic- 
tate; and that Ben—who by this time had grown up unto a merry, 
curly-headed, good-looking boy, with a strong taste for mimicry, 
which untoward inclination had already got him into trouble on 
more than one occasion, and a wonderful knack of learning by 
heart whatever he read, even to Henry’s History of England and 
Josephus—should be sent to Mr. Tuckwell’s Commercial Academy, 
there to acquire such rudiments of a sound education as might fit 
him to enter the lawyer’s office, which Mrs. Garstays had so fondly 
imagined the destination of her firstborn. 

Time went on; Christmas became Easter, Easter Whitsuntide, 
Whitsuntide Advent, Advent Christmas. 

At first the father and mother felt dull and dispirited without 
their darlings; but Chardstock is sympathetic in its leanings, being 
possessed of a liberal supply of maiden ladies, who esteem it their 
chiefest privilege, good souls, to share the burden of their neigh- 
vours’ leisure ; and by degrees, what with Miss Long’s dropping in 
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to dinner, and Miss Short’s just chancing to look in at tea-time, 
and the Spratts taking a bit of supper, and the Cheadles being always 
in and out, they became reconciled to their bereavement, and found 
the days no longer, or only a little, than hitherto. 

Sometimes of a Sunday evening, as she sat alone in the twilight, 
rheumatism and falling dew being dangerously close allies, with 
David’s last letter in her lap, and Ben’s picture set up against the 
open Bible on the little round table, Mrs. Garstays would fancy no 
angel’s song could be more welcome in her ears than the tinkle of 
a certain wiry old piano, that she would willingly, the Lord being 
willing too, lay her down to rest in the strait wooden box a year before 
her time, if she might only have Davy back again for a week, might 
just put back his thick dark hair and kiss his high white forehead, 
and look into his dear grave eyes, and see for herself that he had not 
taken to nasty foreign ways. Yes, though Davy was not Ben, nor 
ever could be. But to rebel against what she held to be the decrees 
of Providence was in no wise possible to this good wife and mother ; 
wherefore, so soon as she heard the steps thicken in the street, 
she would just wipe her eyes, put away her spectacles, her Bible, 
the letter, the picture, wonder who was at church and who was 
not, and there would be an end of her troubles for a good week to 
come. 

But O, what rejoicing was there when one clear frosty afternoon, 
just two years after the steamer which bore an English lad away from 
kith and kin heaved anchor off the crowded Harwich wharf, and 
stood out for Holland, a moustached and furred young man strode 
into the pleasant apple-scented sitting-room behind the shop, and 
clasped this wife and mother in his arms, and called her by sweet 
little names, and then gripped Abel tightly by the hands, and lost 
his voice, and turned away and fairly sobbed for joy at being home 
again ! 

Why, the whole town ran mad with sympathy, and such a Christ- 
mas as that which followed surpassed the liveliest memories of the 
oldest inhabitant—namely, John Cook, the father of the almshouses. 
Didn’t the vicar himself step down to invite that moustached young 
man to Mrs. Newnham’s evening party, and beg him to be sure and 
‘bring his music’ ? and didn’t Miss Stanley, the lady superintendent 
of the young ladies’ college on the heath, call herself to inquire 
whether Mr. Garstays intended to give lessons during his brief stay 
in England, just as if he’d been one of the first London masters? 
O, it was prodigious, believe me! And dear David heard it all, and 
smiled his old sweet quiet smile, and sat him down to figure forth 
in black and white the bursts of loveliest melody, the imperious 
fugues, the flowing wind-borne cadenzi, for ever fluttering, marching, 
floating through his mind. For this son of an obscure musicseller 
in an obscure country town was on some wise a genius—one to 
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whom Nature brought her best, in whose great heart dwelt God. 
But even Christmas holidays will not last for ever; and the day 
came when the furred coat had to be resumed, and the last long kiss 
given, and the last good-bye said to father and to mother and bro- 
ther Ben—brother Ben, stronger and taller and handsomer, and 
more inclined to laugh at his fellow-creatures than ever. It is hard, 
and the tears will fill the eyes and the lips will tremble—but art 
is long and life is short. One more kiss and itis over. Three years 
are not eternity. 

Soberly speaking, speaking as an unbiassed observer rather than 
an emotional being, one must allow that up to this point the Gar- 
stays had no reason to be dissatisfied with the progress of their chil- 
dren. They had each made their choice—Ben would not say ‘ Yes’ 
to this though; he always asserted that his career had been chosen 
for him; but that, you know, was nonsense—they had each made 
their choice, I repeat, and the choice had proved thoroughly, indis- 
putably, clearly admirable. 

‘I believe we shall live to see them both great men,’ said Mrs. 
Garstays one night, as she re-read Mr. Tuckwell’s final report of 
Ben’s conduct whilst under his care, the midsummer vacation having 
just commenced, and that young gentleman being prepared to enter 
upon his legal studies in August. ‘ First in French composition, first 
in Euclid—I suppose that’s a kind of Latin—and second in history 
and geography. Dear fellow, I only hope he hasn’t been working 
too hard—he is so eager and impatient !’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ quoth Abel, knocking the ashes out of his after-supper 
pipe; ‘he doesn’t want for either of those qualities.’ 

‘You’re always trying to see faults in him,’ complained she, 
folding up the report, and carrying it away to the great old-fashioned 
rosewood desk wherein she stored all documents of worth and in- 
terest, from her first husband’s love-letters to the newest recipe for 
making lemon marmalade. 

‘That’s not true,’ replied Abel bluntly ; ‘the lad’s as dear to 
me as he is to you; but that don’t blind me to his faults.’ 

‘Humph!’ said she ; ‘ you never see any faults in David !’ 

And Abel held his peace, constrained thereto by respect for 
truth and the force of circumstances. 

Now to a youth of mercurial tendencies the routine of official 
life is ever sufficiently trying ; but to a youth of mercurial tenden- 
cies gifted, moreover, with a dangerous talent for reproducing the 
facial and lingual oddities of his elders and betters—well, the reader 
can finish that sentence for himself. Before the trees at Chard- 
stock had begun to shed their leaves, before even the mulberries 
were all eaten, Ben Garstays wrote to inform his parents, that unless 
he were instantly permitted to ‘cut old Hedges,’ the solicitor to 
whom he had been articled, he should show a clean pair of heels of 
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his own accord, and enter his name asa man before the mast on the 
books of the first outward-bound ship he could find. ‘ Poor dear 
boy,’ exclaimed his mother, ‘he must come home at once.’ ‘ Bad, 
headstrong boy!’ said his father ; ‘ he will not see home for another 
three months with my consent! Go to sea, indeed—go to Bath !’ 
And peremptorily did Abel write to that effect, and other effects 
besides ; notably that if Master Ben wished his allowance to be con- 
tinued, he had better look to the manner of his goings. Juvenile 
resolves are for the most part evanescent. Ben fumed over the 
paternal admonition; but the glimmer of a silvery five-pound note 
between the crossed and recrossed leaves ofits maternal supplement 
speedily dispersed his wrath, and for a while all thoughts of liberty 
and life on the salt-sea wave succumbed to the persistent pressure of 
more agreeable, if less heroic, subjects for reflection. Only for a while, 
however. The Christmas holidays—by no means such Christmas 
holidays as those of last year, when a certain hazel-eyed, moustached 
young man was at hand to carve the turkey, and find one half of the 
ring in the twelfth-cake (cousin Mary found the other, by which 
time-honoured and inviolable token it is made clear, I hope, to the 
dullest understanding that they will play bride and bridegroom some 
fine day), and kiss cousin Mary under the mistletoe, and pick the 
biggest raisins for the smallest children out of the flaming snap- 
dragon dish, and extemporise the most magical of magic music—the 
Christmas holidays over, I repeat, and the neck once more bowed to 
the yoke, Ben began to find the evils of his way of life to the full 
as irksome as in the first days of bondage. But with a difference. 
Six months ago, his first impulse when a-smart under merited or 
unmerited rebuke, when galled by hardships real or fancied, was to 
run home—babyish no doubt, and scarcely to be expected in a young 
man of eighteen, who wore the smartest of ties and newest of collars, 
and took a becoming pride in his general personal appearance, but 
excusable. Now, however, his leanings were all the other way. The 
more he hated his surroundings during the day, the deeperhe plunged 
into the labyrinth of metropolitan existence at night. Unfortunately 
the young men of his set regarded this inclination to turn and rend 
that which he had most prized as in every way promising and com- 
mendable. 

‘ That fellow Garstays isn’t half such a fool as I took him for,’ 
remarked Mr. Adolphus Tite, the senior pupil at Mr. Hedges’, one 
fine June morning, as he and Mr. Clement Loose, the occupant of 
the desk next to Ben’s, travelled up from Barnes, where they were 
at present.residing in the interest of their muscles, being members 
of the Leda Rowing Club. 

‘Isn’t he ?’ languidly replied Mr. Loose—a prolonged course of 
shower-baths, eggs, beef, and early rising does make a man feel lan- 
guid, they say. ‘ Why ?’ 
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‘Well, he asked me to put my name to a bill for fifty pounds 
yesterday, and he’s got a lot of the Parthenon girls coming to dinner 
to-night—quite a swell feed, I hear—down at Greenwich.’ 

‘ Really!’ yawned Mr. Loose. ‘I suppose he’ll last six months.’ 

And Mr. Tite laughed, and turned his Telegraph inside out. 
It didn’t matter to him. 

But Mr. Loose for once fell short of his usual height of predic- 
tion. Ben ‘lasted,’ to adopt that spirited and athletic gentleman’s 
concise phraseology, about a year, what with judicious applications 
to the parental cheque-book and dexterous manipulation of money- 
lenders. Then the end came—the end with its inseparable accom- 
paniments of father’s wrath and mother’s tears, and dread and shame 
in the peaceful pure old home—and Abel Garstays knew the despe- 
rate pain of pouring the money he had gotten together by dint of 
slow self-sacrifice into the brimming coffers of grim usurers; and 
Ben, the prodigal, the smoking flax, the castaway, went upon the 
stage, turned low comedian, to earn a crust of bread. Nor was this 
all: Nemesis loves an ample reckoning. Being stripped bare as a 
forest tree in March, it was no longer possible for Mr. Garstays to 
continue those remittances which had hitherto, slender though they 
were, enabled David to pursue his musical studies. Back to Eng- 
land, to Chardstock, he must come; yea, though the nimbus of 
success had settled on his brow, though all Leipzig were echoing 
with his name; and back he came, in no wise sullenly but with a 
smile—the same old grave sweet smile upon his lips, deep shining 
in his eyes, and outstretched arms, and a great heart to hold all woes. 

And when his mother saw him, she, running, fell upon his breast 
and kissed him, and said, ‘O David, David!’ But he said nothing, 
but only pressed her closer to him and bent his face to hers, where- 
upon she burst out a-weeping as though her heart would break. 

And Abel, standing by, looked on. 


II. 
IN THE COIL OF THINGS. 


By degrees, however, these changes lost their angles, wore smooth, 
combined with the dirt and dust of daily life. It is true that among 
their friends the Garstays were generally accounted as an afflicted 
couple, and happy examples of the retributive force of divine justice; 
but in the privacy of their own chamber, on their knees beside the 
great old bed which had afforded repose to Garstays for three genera- 
tions, Abel and Sarah found cause for thankfulness. 

‘See how good David is,’ Mrs. Garstays would observe of a 
spring afternoon, when, the house being in apple-pie order from 
kitchen to attic—a rarely zealous housewife was this mother of a 
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graceless son—she and Abel had strolled out into their spacious old- 
fashioned garden, divided impartially ’twixt flowers and vegetables, 
a row of apple-trees, trained in arches, separating the two, to inspect 
the snooded crocuses and gather a little knot of violets and prim- 
roses and flowering currant for the decoration of the parlour table. 
‘See how good David is,’ she would observe, I say; ‘never a word 
of grumbling from week’s end to week’s end, up early and to bed 
late, and always so cheerful and hopeful and affectionate. Ah, love, 
sorrow isn’t all sorrow even here below, if folks would only see things 
rightly !’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ Abel would make reply, as he plucked a dead leaf 
from among the ivy; ‘ David’s a rare good lad. I always said so.’ 

And indeed David did do his best. At first, no doubt, the home 
atmosphere lacked oxygen, as the home atmosphere is apt to do 
when we have once climbed those solitary heights whence a man 
may obtain on sunny days a glimpse of Paradise ; no doubt the small 
society of Chardstock did seem a little narrow, a little borné in its 
views and aspirations, to one who had walked in brotherhood with 
heroes. But David Garstays was, despite his extreme sensibility, 
too strong a man, too much ofa man, to allow any such purely 
mental considerations as these to blunt for a second that keen sense 
of duty which had been his ever since he was old enough to under- 
stand clearly what duty was. 

‘That young man will never create anything great,’ one day 
observed an authority on matters esthetic as he left the class-room ; 
‘he is too clean.’ 

And the man to whom he spoke laughed loudly, and caressed 
his moustache. He felt that his future was assured. 

Still there is a certain amount of truth concealed in this sarcasm. 
Exceeding purity, exceeding integrity, have before now proved fatal to 
the art instinct. For to be perfectly pure, perfectly upright, a poor 
man must needs be a little selfish, and selfishness is incompatible with 
that profound sympathy which is the basis of all artistic excellence. 
Mind, I am speaking only of one who is poor. For the rich, virtue 
is a luxury, and therefore easy of attainment, in common with those 
other luxuries to be acquired by the judicious expenditure of money. 
It is possible that David may himself have recognised this fact, 
that this recognition may have softened the asperities of his fate. 
Mental endeavour is, as a rule, much on a par with mental energy. 
There were persons in Chardstock who saw fit thus to account for 
the undeviating propriety of his conduct and blamelessness of his 
aims. 

‘ Genius,’ smiled the vicar, when his wife lamented that such 
talents should be buried in the oblivion of a country town,—‘ genius 
always finds its own level, my dear; look at Handel, and Beethoven, 
and—and Palestrina.’ 
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‘ But then,’ pleaded she, being a lady of character, and not easily 
convinced, ‘ perhaps their youngest brothers didn’t get into debt and 
go on the stage, and perhaps they hadn’t poor old parents to think 
about and work for.’ 

‘ Ah, perhaps !’ echoed the vicar, who was a large soft man, and 
constitutionally opposed to argument. 

But, be the cause of David’s high-mindedness, of his unfailing 
assiduity in the service of his patrons, what it might, that he was 
high-minded and assiduous no one ever presumed to doubt. 

Results, however, under the present conditions of terrestrial exis- 
tence, are seldom exactly proportionate to effort; and work as he 
would in the houses of the doctors and lawyers and tradespeople ; in 
the stuffy class-rooms of the divers young ladies’ academies and 
ladies’ schools; in the little narrow organ-loft wherein he had dreamed 
away so many golden glorious hours; in the shop at home, sorting 
over the piles of unsold music, cheapening popular pieces, selecting 
bright-frontispieced dance music for the window, tuning up the old 
pianos, getting things into trim and tempting order in hopes that 
custom might increase—for ever since Ben’s misconduct Abel had 
suffered things to go their own way, a crooked and unlovely way, it 
need scarce be said—David could not make enough money to supply 
the domestic exchequer, and keep that erratic but talented gentle- 
man in bread-and-cheese and coats, which articles he seemed utterly 
incapable of procuring for himself at present, although an occasional 
line of eulogy in the newspapers justified the hope that some day he 
might be able to earn a decent living. 

To run in debt to friends and neighbours was impossible. 

‘I always have lived honest in the sight of all men,’ said Abel, 
when his wife ventured to suggest that Mr. Salisbury the butcher 
should be asked to wait a little for his money (nine pounds, ten, and 
fourpence)— it is the fashion in Chardstock to settle your bills once 
a quarter, unless you are a stranger, every one knowing the extent 
of everybody else’s income—‘ and I always will. Yes, if I have to 
sell the very bed from under me. The Lord knows the depth of my 
affliction, and He shall be my judge.’ 

‘O, don’t talk like that!’ cried she vehemently, winking away 
two tears, which trickled slowly down her cheeks, still plump and 
pink for all her troubles ; ‘don’t talk like that, for mercy’s sake !’ 

‘No, no,’ exclaimed David soothingly, clearing his brow of the 
frown which had gathered there as he sat thinking how he could 
make five pounds do the work often; ‘we won’t be gloomy. There’s 
a way out of the thickest wood if only one can hit on it. Look here, 
I’m pretty good at teaching; suppose I advertise for a resident pupil 
—‘‘ board, and tuition in the various branches of a complete musical 
education, sixty pounds a year’’—that would give us breathing time.’ 

‘A boarder !’ exclaimed Mrs. Garstays blankly, her face expres- 
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sive of the liveliest dismay; she possessed a fine British disbelief 


_in the merits of the unknown. 


Abel said nothing. Men can generally appreciate the inevitable. 

‘ Yes, a boarder,’ echoed David ; ‘ something must be done, that 
is very clear, and done quickly, if it is to be of any use. Of course 
I should ask for references.’ 

‘Yes,’ said his father; ‘that would be very necessary.’ 

‘Then you aren’t against it!’ exclaimed Mrs. Garstays aggrievedly. 

‘I see that David has common sense on his side,’ replied Abel, 
wiping his bald head with a blue-and-yellow handkerchief. It was 
August and hot. 

‘You see, mother,’ pursued David, anxious for unity, being of a 
peaceable and gracious humour, ‘ it wouldn’t be for always, but only 
just to help us over the stile, as they say; and I don’t think you'd 
find a quiet young fellow in your way.’ 

‘If he was ever so quiet he’d be a stranger,’ contended she 
dully. This fresh vision of woe rendered connected thought a mat- 
ter of some small difficulty. ‘ Besides, I can’t see how fifteen pounds 
at Christmas would make matters better now.’ 

‘ Well, for one thing, I shouldn’t be so afraid of parting with all 
the ready money.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Garstays; ‘and if folks saw that we’d got a 
little additional coming in, they’d feel easier.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ sighed the mother, ‘I may just hold my tongue. 
What’s a woman against two men?’ and turned away to get her 
knitting. 

‘ That’s not right, Sarah,’ rebuked Abel. ‘ That’s not the way 
to bring a blessing.’ 

But Mrs. Garstays held her peace ; her cup was full. 

To draw up an advertisement, to arrange for its insertion in the 
Times with the Chardstock newspaper-vendor, did not take long ; 
to wait for answers took longer. But at length an answer did come— 
a satisfactory answer—so satisfactory, indeed, that by St. Partridge’s- 
day the spare bedroom had an occupant; and Frederic Thouless— 
such was the name of Dayid’s pupil—was considered quite ‘like one 
of themselves.’ So much for foregone conclusions. 

Three years did Fred remain at Chardstock, to the vast improve- 
ment of his pianoforte-playing and the general elevation of his 
musical and natural tastes. A few months younger than David, he 
made him his friend as well as his master, and thence derived he 
no small advantage. 

At the end of the third year, however, his uncle, who was a sing- 
ing man in York Cathedral, proposed that he should become a stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy of Music in London, for a year before 
he went abroad to Cologne or Leipzig. 

That David was sorry to say good-bye, I need scarcely say. Ben 
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was little more than a memory now; they had not met for five 
long years, and he had no other friend. But to yield obedience to 
the dictates of destiny, quickly, quietly, without reference to his own 
inclinations, had been too long a habit with this staid young man for 
him to offer any opposition. So they, he and Fred, just shook hands 
once, and then again, vigorously as men will who, loving each other, 
feel that they may never meet again, and there an end. To-morrow 
he would advertise for a fresh boarder. 

And to-morrow he did advertise, and in due time answers began 
to arrive. First one, then two, then one addressed in a round 
liberal handwriting, the envelope being garnished with a curiously- 
designed monogram in red, which after much consideration might be 
found to mean A. 8. 

‘See here, mother,’ said David, as he seated himself at the 
breakfast-table on the morning this letter came—a fervent fragrant 
morning in July, hot as noon though it was still early—-and he laid 
it by her plate. 

‘What, another ?’ exclaimed she, eyeing it askance, Abel’s tea- 
cup in her hand; ‘and from a lady too, if I’m not mistaken !’ 

‘It is from a lady,’ answered David, in his calm sober way. 
‘But I want you to read it.’ 

Mrs. Garstays took her spectacles from her pocket, put them on, 
examined the bewildering monogram, and pursed up her lips; if she 
thought little of strange men, she thought less of strange women. 

‘Read it out, Sally,’ interposed Abel, decapitating an egg. ‘ It’s 
no use making two bites at a cherry. Is it, Peter?’ Peter, a small 
gray-and-yellow Scotch terrier, with great round brown eyes and a 
sharp black nose, and a wise sad look, as though he thought the 
world was in a bad way, and he didn’t quite see how to better it, 
yawned and snapped lazily at a reckless fly. He found the weather 
too warm for discussion. 

‘Very well,’ responded Mrs. Garstays, throwing back her pretty 
violet cap-strings, and clearing her throat, ‘I will.’ 


‘ Dear Sir,—Seeing your advertisement in to-day’s Times, I now 
write to say that I should be glad to avail myself of the advantages 
you offer for some little while, as I require country air, if you can 
accept my terms—namely, 12/. 10s. for three months’ board and 
musical instruction. 

‘ For the last year I have been a student at the Royal Academy, 
intending to appear as a pianiste when my education is complete, 
but over-work has rendered change indispensable, and I am anxious 
to make a move as soon as possible. 

‘I am willing to pay half the money in advance. 

‘On hearing from you I will mention the name of a reference. 

‘ Believe me yours faithfully, Auma Snow. 

* Leixle Villa, Glengarry-road, Brompton, 8,W.’ 
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‘H’m,’ mused Abel, when Mrs. Garstays had finished. ‘ Twelve 
pound ten; that’s at the rate of fifty pounds a year, and Fred paid 
sixty.’ 

‘But then, being a woman, she would eat less,’ reasoned that 
lady, slowly refolding the letter and replacing it in its envelope. 

‘ That’s true. What do you think, David ?’ 

David raised his straight black eyebrows, and stirred his tea. 

‘It is the best offer we’ve had,’ he answered after a while. 

‘Yes,’ asseverated his mother, pouring a little milk into her 
saucer for Peter, ‘much the best; besides, a nice girl in the house 
would make an agreeable addition, particularly as she’s musical.’ 

‘Then you’d like me to accept it ?’ 

‘Yes; I think so. Poor Peter, then—there’s a good doggie.’ 

‘Very well. I'll write a line before I go out.’ 

‘But beg her not to come before Monday or Tuesday, because 
I must have the room cleaned, and the valances washed, and a fresh 
blind put up.’ 

‘O, all right!’ smiled David; and away he went, humming the 
second motif in the last movement of Sterndale Bennett’s F-minor 
Concerto, glad, and very glad, that he had at last disposed satisfac- 
torily of his chiefest anxiety. Like most persons who keep apart 
from the crowd, and find their best in solitude and peace, this man 
regarded mere bodily ease as the least worthy of all considerations. 
For himself, he could dine well on a crust of bread and a handful of 
fruit, washed down with pure spring water, sleep sound and restfully 
on cloak or rug spread on the ground. Yes; did David consult his 
own tastes, he would even now, in this glorious summer-tide, when 
swing the roses censer-wise, tossed by each passing breeze; when 
midst the yellowing corn flaunt the bright poppies and the gay corn- 
flowers, made brighter, gayer by the glad-winged creatures fluttering 
gold and blue and crimson overhead; when the hedges are white 
with blackberry-blossoms and wild clematis, and the big trumpet- 
flowers and tasselled hops do wed; when the whole earth is alive 
with songs and laughter, and the noise of them that do rejoice,—in 
this season of sweet revelry, I say, did David consult his own in- 
clinations, he would be wandering through the fields and lanes, his 
knapsack on his back, his note-book in his pocket, as happy as a 
king in the enjoyment of good life—good, careless, abundant, 
natural life. But Fate ruled otherwise. Nevertheless, his days 
were not altogether destitute of pleasure, pleasure of the sort which 
pleased him best—a silent, calm, mysterious sort, known only to 
a few. Of late, since the nights had grown warm and the twi- 
light lengthy, he had constructed a workshop in the garden, being 
clever in the use of tools, and of a mechanical turn of mind, 
which need be a matter of surprise to no one; for the finer sym- 
pathies are invariably connected with a sterner sense, which serves 
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them for clothing and habitation, as does the corporeal frame the 
soul, the same and not the same, one yet divisible. And in this 
workshop he hoped to construct an organ, wherewith to supplant 
that aged and uncertain instrument which had yielded him so much 
enjoyment when a boy. He said little about this ambition of his, 
foreseeing clearly the many difficulties he must surmount ; moreover, 
it was not his way to make an outcry concerning his intentions. He 
knew what he intended ; that was enough. But it was dear to him. 
It had in its essence something of that holiness which glorified the 
labours of obscure Italian monks, and has set Italian art over 
our heads, high as the heavens are in comparison to the earth, for 
ever. And now he was glad, and very glad, that his mother would 
accept Miss Snow as Fred’s successor, because, being free of petty 
care, he could the better devote the whole force of his mind to the 
ideal—this being an artist. 

So, after the interchange of divers letters, by which it became 
apparent that the said Miss Snow was a young lady of resolution, 
she having adopted the musical profession on her father’s death, 
against the advice and wishes of her relations, who would have pre- 
ferred her to take a situation as a governess, and a communication 
from her solicitor of an explanatory and soothing nature, it was settled 
that she should take up her residence at Chardstock on Thursday, 
the 16th of July, the birthday of one Sir Joshua Reynolds, as you 
may happen to remember. 

Fiercely did the sun glow that bustling important day—bustling 
and important indoors and out ; for there was a grand wedding in the 
morning, a choral wedding, at which David, in his capacity of organ- 
ist, was required to assist ; and the local clubs having dined in state 
at the Orange Hotel, paraded the town in the afternoon, all glorious 
with ribbon streamers, tinsel insignia, rosetted aprons, beer, and 
a brass band, which caused much agony to one sensitive young 
man, by reason of its wondrous dealings with such insignificant de- 
tails as time and tune. Fiercely did the sun glow, and whitely 
glared the pavements; not a leaf, not a blind stirred; the flowers 
withered where they grew; the trees sickened. 

‘I do pity that poor girl, boxed up in a railway-carriage !’ panted 
Mrs. Garstays, leaning back in her chair, and fanning herself with 
the Family Herald, of which innocent periodical she was a ‘ con- 
stant reader ;’ ‘she must be pretty nigh suffocated.’ 

‘What time will she get here ?’ inquired Abel, gazing with a 
certain modest pride at a basketful of huge shining strawberries 
which he had just brought in from the garden. 

‘ About six, I think David said. At all events, tea won’t be till 
half-past. Now I wonder if that girl’s remembered to take the 
seed-cake out of the oven ?’ 

The church-clock struck seven as David, dusty, tired, and hun- 
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gry, reached home that evening, after a long day’s drudgery. His 
mother met him in the shop, flushed, smiling, joyful. 

‘Miss Snow’s come,’ said she; ‘but we waited tea for you, 
dear; and she is so nice!’ 

‘ Really!’ said he, setting his hat on the counter, and brushing 
back his thick dark hair. ‘ Where is she ?’ 

‘In the parlour, chatting with father; come and say how d’ye 
do’—just as though he were still a little boy in a tunic and worked 
drawers. 

‘No; I'll go and make myself presentable first.’ And away he 
hurried up-stairs. 

Mrs. Garstays smiled as she turned to the shop-window. Poor 
David! he was so unlike what young men used to be when she was 
a gitl—hearty rollicking fellows, who would as soon kiss you as look 
at you, and sooner. Why, she can remember as well as if it were 
but yesterday how Tom (the deceased Mr. Hunter’s name was Tho- 
mas) caught her round the waist, under the Ribstone pippin in Farmer 
Young’s orchard, the second time they met, and vowed that— What 
steps upon the stairs? A son’s steps, a son twenty-four years of age, 
and not Tom’s! Well may you sigh, Sarah Garstays—Fact is no 
friend to Memory. 

‘Am I decent, mother ?’ inquired David, presenting himself for 
her inspection in the act of pulling down his shirt-cuffs, white and 
stiff. 

‘Decent!’ she echoed, coming loathly back from dreamland ; 
‘why, you’ve got on your Sunday coat!’ 

‘ Yes,’ responded he, eyeing himself with a ceriain bashfulness ; 
‘you see, I must look something like a master.’ 

‘Dear!’ said the mother softly, and, tiptoeing, pressed a kiss 
upon his cheek. 

Then they made their way to the parlour, whence came a plea- 
sant sound of voices and a good smell of cake. David listened a 
little. What flutelike tones and what a pretty laugh! 

‘This is my son, Miss Snow,’ said Mrs. Garstays in her best 
manner, waving a plump white hand. ‘ David, Miss Snow.’ 

And David bowed to something, somewhere—something with 
great bright brown eyes, and a crown of pale-gold hair, and a wide 
red mouth, and little pearl-white teeth—something in no wise like a 
woman, as women seemed to him, that is; for he was so unlike 
other young men. 


Til. 
WILD NEW GROWTH. 
Tuat Alma Snow was beautiful it took but a glance to discover. 


Prolonged sojourn in her society, moreover, proved her to be gifted 
with that happy knack of saying the right thing well and easily, and 
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making people feel proud of themselves, which goes as far towards 
winning popular approval as anything I can at present remember, 
except spending money. Mr. and Mrs. Garstays laughed oftener 
that evening, as they sat listening to her shrewd lively talk, than they 
would in a week spent in the level, somewhat monotonous, fashion 
called Christian at Chardstock. Nay, Abel actually ventured on a 
riddle and two puns—enormities he had not been guilty of since 
Ben left home. 

‘Dear, dear,’ ejaculated Mrs. Garstays, as she gradually re- 
covered from a lengthy and short-breathed fit of merriment, due to 
the comicalities of the burlesque in which that versatile gentleman was 
now figuring before the metropolitan public, and which Alma had 
seen a night or two ago, ‘to think of him with a baby in his arms! 
I don’t wonder at folks being amused.’ 

‘ But he’s so clever,’ said Miss Snow gravely ; ‘I can assure you 
every one expects great things of him. Indeed, some people like 
him better than Toole.’ 

‘It’s strange how little one can look into the future,’ observed 
Abel tritely, expanding his chest and sticking his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his waistcoat. They had finished tea, and were sitting chat- 
ting round the table as cozily as if they had known this brown-eyed, 
yellow-headed young woman all her life. ‘I never thought we should 
have an actor in our family.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said she. ‘But you are not sorry, are you? Music 
and the drama should always go hand in hand.’ 

‘In one sense, yes,’ remarked David, suddenly waking up from 
his abstraction—an abstraction he would have found it somewhat 
difficult to account for—‘ nevertheless, I strongly object to an arti- 
ficial or forced union.’ 

‘ As, for instance,’ smiled she, ‘when imaginative persons will 
attach particular meanings to compositions which are meaningless—- 
in a positive way, that is.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he replied, his face lit up with quick delight; it is 
so rarely pleasurable to converse with one of kindred sympathies, 
particularly after long abstinence. ‘There is something so vulgar 
about that sort of claptrap sentiment; it is like cheap religious 
pictures.’ 

‘The cheaper the better,’ said Mrs. Garstays soberly; ‘ re- 
ligion should be within the reach of every one.’ 

‘I wouldn’t give much for the religion inculcated by Burlington- 
arcade Madonnas and Quartier-Bréda Magdalenes.’ 

‘O, as for Madonnas,’ observed Abel deprecatorily, ‘the less 
said about them the better. They’re nothing but Popery and super- 
stition.’ 

‘My father has not been to Dresden,’ smiled David, turning to 
Alma, who was listening demurely, her large finely-formed white 
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hands—white as the rose she had fastened in her brooch—folded on 
her lap. 

‘You mean he has not seen the Madonna di San Sisto.’ 

‘Yes. Have you ?’ 

‘Only in a photograph ; but that gives one some little notion of 
her loveliness.’ 

David shook his head. 

‘It is wonderful,’ he said ; ‘ there is nothing like it in the world!’ 

And then they fell talking of Raphael the beloved; of all the 
marvels of that age so fitly termed the ‘ Renaissant’—the Eastertide 
of art, when Eros arose and walked with men a little space before 
he fled this earth, this poor, dull, crime-sown, plague-reaped, war- 
threshed earth, this best of all possible abodes for man; of Michael 
Angelo, the patriot, the man of sinewy mind, sinewy as his Sons of 
God; of Leonardo; of Carlo the sweet; of Andrea; of the great 
Teziano, once a little lad dwelling midst flowers, where the weird 
dolomite uplifts its grim face to heaven and makes a mock at Time; 
a little lad who must needs paint him a Mary on a bit of board with 
the bright juices of those lowly blossoms spreading around him as a 
sea; anon the idol of a court, a continent; and then a silver-locked 
old man come back to die, to rest from pride and pageantry and quick 
glad life, where angels first had smiled on him. Ah, how they talked ! 

‘I think you should both have been painters instead of musi- 
cians,’ smiled Abel, after listening a while to their rapturous dis- 
course. 

‘ Allart is one,’ answered Alma, uplifting her great shining eyes. 

And David clasped his hands about his knee. Deep joy had 
gotten hold on him. 

‘Come,’ said Mrs. Garstays—she being no reader, poor woman, 
and well-stored with personal anxieties, saw little merit in all this 
fuss about dead men, men who being alive did but waste their time 
laboriously, as far as she could make out; ‘let folks do their duty as 
it came to ’em, and trust in God;’ that was all they had to do, in her 
opinion,—‘ come,’ then said she, rising from the table and settling 
her black-silk apron, ‘let’s go into the garden. I’m sure Miss 
Snow must want a mouthful of fresh air after all those histories!’ 

And Alma smilingly accepted the invitation—her amiability 
seemed commensurate with her good looks. Nor did the charm 
of her society decrease on closer acquaintance, as is so often the 
case with women who captivate one at first sight. Of her future as 
an artiste David found himself unable to judge with that precision 
habitual to one who is constantly weighing differences. That she 
possessed talent ofa striking and indubitable sort was clear; you could 
not hear her play the airiest trifle without feeling certain of that 
much ; but she lacked power and that technical accuracy which alone 
can insure uniform excellence. 
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‘If she were not so clever, I could tell better,’ thought he one 
evening, as he rolled up his shirt-sleeves before going to work on the 
ideal, with the sleepy flowers nodding drowsily around him, each 
with a dewdrop in her breast, like a woman with a secret, and one 
star set diamond-wise upon the brow of Night. ‘ But she bewilders 
me, she quite bewilders me.’ 

Still it was very sweet to him to have her always within reach, 
to refresh him with her beauty, to strengthen him by her sympathy, 
for she was very sympathetic and they had much in common. For 
long and long and long had he yearned for some such wise and fair 
Egeria wherewith to commune when the world was still and the soul 
shook out her wings. You may—you, Fate, may prison genius at 
your will, may blight its loveliest flowers, may strip it bare of leaves, 
so that at last it loses heart to bud at all, the stricken, sickly thing ; 
but still it seeks the sun, and welcomes—ah, how thankfully !—the 
weakest, wateriest ray. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garstays saw, with a certain placid benignity of 
vision, how things were going with the two. David had too long 
possessed their fullest confidence, as a youth of superior wisdom and 
moderation, to occasion them any anxiety now by his open partiality 
for the society of a girl whose charms of intellect and manner, to say 
nothing of her personal attractions, were such that no one, not even 
staid old ladies with many troubles, was quite proof against their 
influence. 

‘It is no wonder that he likes her,’ said Mrs. Garstays to Abel, 
one Sunday afternoon, as she stood at the shop-door, watching them 
stroll down the street to the reeling rhythm of the old church bells ; 
Alma in her soft sunshine-tinted dress, and airy little bonnet perched 
so deftly on the bright masses of her golden hair; David in his 
country-made black coat, and shiny hat, and new gray trousers with 
a black stripe down each leg. You may see their counterpart any 
day in the chief tailor’s shop in a country town, ticketed ‘ Ultra fa- 
shionable,’ I make no doubt. 

But Abel held his peace ; men are wiser than women. 

‘'When’s Mary coming to see us again ?’ inquired he, when they 
were seated in the arbour, and his pipe was alight. 

‘Mary!’ echoed Mrs. Garstays dully, opening her eyes with 
an effort. 

‘Yes, Mary!’ 

‘Well! I don’t know exactly. I did think of asking her to 
help me with the stone fruit; she’s got a wonderful notion of jam 
for a girl.’ 

‘ Ask her.’ 

‘ But then I must put up a bed in the store-room.’ 

‘ Never mind that; ask her. I wish it.’ 

‘You’re wonderful orderiny all of a sudden, I must say,’ ex- 
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claimed the old lady testily, settling her cap. ‘The last time she 
was here it was nothing but ‘‘ When is she going ? How long does 
she mean to stay? I wish I could have the house to myself.” ’ 

‘I wasn’t well then,’ was the calm response. ‘ NowI wish her 
to come.’ 

And then a slumberous silence fell upon them both, these parents 
of two sons. 

‘Father wants Mary to come to us for a bit,’ remarked Mrs. 
Garstays at tea that evening, as David and Alma took their places 
at the well-furnished table. They only came in five minutes ago, 
though church was over by a quarter-past four, having taken a turn 
up Park-lane, as pleasant an excuse for half-an-hour’s idleness as 
can easily be imagined, with its tall spreading elms, its amber- 
shadow-painted length of level road, its thick grass fringes and 
blossoming hedgerows, now gay—for it was August —with gold-and- 
purple nightshade, and pale delicate toadflax, and here and there 
a crimson-breasted poppy uplifted boldly to the sun. 

Of late these young people had evinced a curious inclination for 
‘turns’ and ‘strolls,’ and stray morsels of each other’s company, 
snatched stealthily, as one weary and full of work steals sleep. 

‘O! said David, and cut the cake. 

‘ Your niece ?’ observed Alma, leaning back in her chair, and re- 
arranging the fuchsia spray she wore in the bosom of her dress; 
the fuchsia spray David plucked for her that morning as they loitered 
in the garden before breakfast. 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Garstays; ‘I think you and she will find 
each other pleasant company; she is a most excellent young woman, 
though perhaps I, being her aunt, have no right to say so.’ 

*O, why not?’ smiled Alma tenderly; it was her tenderness, I 
think, that made you love her so. ‘ Surely it can never be wrong 
to praise what is good ?’ 

Mrs. Garstays shook her head. 

‘ When you're as old as I am, my dear,’ said she, ‘ you’ll have 
found out, as I have, that the world likes truth as little as it does 
poverty.’ 

‘What the world likes is a matter of very slight importance,’ 
remarked David dryly. ‘The world could see no virtue in Christ, or 
Paul, or Galileo, or Kant, to say nothing of Shelley fifty years ago, 
and Wagner now.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Garstays simultaneously looked out of the window; 
there were times when they felt it better so to look. 

Alma smiled again. Art was not the only subject on which she 
and her professor thought the same. 

‘I wish my mother would leave us to ourselves,’ said he, on the 
day before that which would witness cousin Mary’s arrival, as they 
sat down to practise one of Mozart’s sonatas for four hands; ‘ there 
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is a great deal of meaning in that ancient saw, ‘‘ Two’s company, 
and three’s none.’’’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Alma. 

‘We have got on so well hitherto.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied she again. 

‘You are so different from other women. You make them all 
seem so poor.’ 

‘Do I?’ was the dreamy answer. ‘I sometimes wonder why 
I have never had a friend; most girls—and I am not so very old, 
I am only twenty—are cared for by some one.’ 

David said nothing, sat quite motionless a while. Then he struck 
the tonic chord of the composition before them. He could not trust 
himself to speak. 

Yes, it had already come to that ; already did this woman’s eyes 
make heaven for him; already did the touch of her hand, her dress, 
set his pulses throbbing, his heart beating, stir him to a voluptuous 
ecstasy which, till he gazed upon her fair white face crowned with 
the great waves of pale-gold hair, he had only known when lost in 
the reverent study of those great works he held so precious, when 
fulfilled with that strange sense of worthiness which is to the na- 
tural artist Art’s best reward. For passion with David Garstays 
was a completely new experience. Hitherto absorbed heart and soul 
in his life labour, the love of woman had been to him a something 
as distant, as little interesting, as the total eclipse astronomers pre- 
dict will occur in 1899, or the condition of man in the glacial 
period. Now, however, he loved—loved as such a man will love, 
a man who has kept his soul clear from the mire of vice, and his 
heart free from the decaying remnants of dead amours; loved with 
all the power of his being—a being so acute, so highly strung, that 
a rude touch might irremediably mar its subtle harmonies. 

To a susceptible onlooker there is a certain sadness inherent in 
such a spectacle—the spectacle of a noble nature exposed to the 
vague mercies of grim chance. But susceptibility is rare; few find 
the friend whose counsels might avert ruin. The gods are seldom 
cheated of their sport. Had David been inclined to self-analysis, he 
might have paused aghast at the force of this spirit which had gotten 
the dominion over him; he might have perceived that to toss rest- 
lessly from side to side night after night, one’s brain possessed with 
dreams sweet as Cytherean honey, as the breath of lilies, one name 
upon one’s lips, one face before one’s eyes—to be cast down to the 
depths because a cloud dwells upon one white brow—to be equal 
with the sun for joy because that cloud melts to radiance before the 
magic of one’s smile—is scarcely what a candid critic would call 
wise. But Art favours not analysis. What is, suffices her. The 
why and whereunto she leaves for others to find out. David loved 
and lived, and was content. 
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Did Alma guess his secret? She was very clever, and had 
known many men. That she should fail to read the meaning of his 
little courtesies, his untiring service, seems scarcely possible; and 
yet I do not know, she was so well accustomed to such zeal. 

In the presence of these active engrossing interests, the ideal, 
as was but natural, fared a little badly, was a little neglected; it 
was so rarely good to stay with the rest, laughing and talking and 
listening to the voice which was ‘sweeter than shapen music is.’ 
But, as I have said, art-love dies hard, mostly when the lover dies, 
I think; and being that evening, the evening on which he told her 
how she excelled all other women, well at ease,—for had she not 
smiled on him most generously, and had not her hand at parting 
laid a full minute in his clasp, like a white bird, so soft.and warm ?— 
when the house was still and the harvest-moon shone broadly in the 
sky, he unlocked the workshop-door, and fashioned his mind to 
work. 

Now the noise of his nocturnal carpentering had for long excited 
Miss Snow’s deep though silent wonder; and to-night, as she sat 
brushing out her shining hair, the mysterious sounds, so unremit- 
tent, so distinct, provoked her to a pitch of curiosity which rendered 
sleep impossible. 

‘I will go and see what he is about,’ thought she. And fling- 
ing a little scarlet shawl over her shoulders, she softly opened her 
door and stole down-stairs. 

To gain the garden and reach the shed wherein he toiled was 
but the work of a few seconds. A minute, and he beheld her stand- 
ing there before him, all white and red and gold, like the fair women 
Venice loved to laud and Venetian painters lived to paint. 

His first impulse was to fling down his chisel and clasp her in 
his arms; for his heart was hot within him; but habit is all-power- 
ful with most of us—note how we disbelieve—so he only looked sur- 
prised and smiled. 

‘ What are you doing ?’ asked she, knitting up her straight dark 
brows. 

‘Why, can you hear me?’ said he incredulously. 

*O yes,’ she answered, ‘I can hear you quite plainly. I have 
heard you ever so often. What are you doing ?’ 

‘See!’ he said, and stepped aside to give her a better view of 
the Thought as it towered grandly in the gloom, lit only by a lamp. 

‘Why, it is an organ!’ she exclaimed, looking at him wonder- 
struck. ‘ You never made that ?’ 

‘Why not ?” 

‘ But all ?’—-going closer. 

‘ All except the pipes; those I had from Birmingham.’ 

‘But how wonderful! how beautiful!’ And she paused in re- 
verent admiration. ‘ What a time you must have kept that in your 
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heart!’ And her tone was a little sad, as though she envied the 
dumb thing. 

But he held his peace. It was very sweet to him to be there 
alone with her in the white silence of the night. 

‘You should be great,’ pursued she thoughtfully, turning her 
grave eyes full on him; ‘ you will-be great some day.’ 

‘I think I might,’ he answered, the old sweet smile upon his 
lips, ‘ if’—and he put out his hands for hers, which came slowly, as 
might two shy wild creatures, fearful, yet much constrained by love 
—‘ if you were my wife.’ 

She turned away her face; her lips quivered—those red curved 
lips, perfect as light. The treacherous blood stained her cheek, her 
ear, her neck. 

‘ Alma,’ said David, and he drew her close, ‘look at me.’ 

And she looked at him, and laid her head gently down upon his 
breast—the little golden head that he had pillowed there a million 
times in thought. Surely she lied not then ? 

‘God is good!’ said he in a deep low voice; and then he kissed 
her upon the lips long and passionately, as I have seen a man dying 
kiss the cross ; and then he held her far away from him, she laugh- 
ing childishly the while, as though to realise how great a change 
was this that had befallen him—he, the obscure music-master, the 
dreamer, the visionary, for whom the choirs of heaven once held 
high festival, and then he strained her to his breast, and kissed 
her throat, her face, her hands,—that he should hold her thus and 
live. 

And she iet him have his way. Nay, she lay in his arms impassive 
as a thing made of wax. I think, had David possessed more know- 
ledge of women, he would have been less content with that extreme 
tranquillity; as it was, he lifted up his heart for joy that she suffered 
his caresses—that she, all-perfect, all-precious, should permit his 
worship, should allow the mute rapture of his embrace. But 
with parental ears on the alert, amorous dalliance of the less desir- 
able and foreseen sort must needs be short. Alma Snow was fully 
awake to the incongruities of her position, lazily as she leant upon 
his shoulder, lightly as she laughed at his tender fooleries. 

‘You must not tell your father and mother,’ said she, with- 
drawing herself a little from his detaining arms. ‘ That is, not at 
present ; they think so much of you.’ 

‘So they do you,’ he replied; they were sitting on the little 
narrow bench which served him for a resting-place when he paused 
to wrestle with some difficulty, or take breathing time; ‘ specially 
my mother. She is never tired of rehearsing your praises.’ 

Alma smiled. 

‘Mrs. Garstays has been very good to me,’ she acknowledged, 
stroking his right hand—how delicious was her touch!—‘ but I do 
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not think that she would much care to welcome me as her future 
daughter-in-law. She would prefer your cousin Mary.’ 

And David laughed: that was an old story. Cousin Mary and 
he had been teased about each other ever since they were children. 

‘Ah,’ exclaimed she, ‘it is quite wonderful how well I guess 
sometimes !’ 

And David laughed again. 

‘And so you will not tell her or any one,’ pursued the girl per- 
suasively. ‘It may be all so different some day, and it is a pity to 
spoil one’s little store of happiness. No one is happy long.’ 

‘I do not know,’ said he, and laid his cheek to hers. No king 
could rival him for joy, he thought. So sat they some little while, 
then Alma rose to go. 

‘No,’ he exclaimed, holding her hands in his; ‘not yet. It is 
so new.’ 

But she shook her head. 

‘I am afraid,’ she answered gravely, too gravely, ‘ your mother 
might hear us, and then what would she think of me ?’ 

Without a word he set her free. In the first flush of his delight 
a cloud; for, unsuspecting as he was, he felt that that was wrong. 

‘You are not angry?’ she said quickly, turning back to him. 
‘T have not hurt you? I would not hurt you for the world! Poor 
thing, poor thing !’ and she laid her hand caressingly upon his head. 

‘No,’ he replied dully, his eyes downcast; a bearded staid- 
looking person is David now, not handsome, and yet with a certain 
comeliness, the gift of a gentle upright soul; ‘no, but I wish there 
need be no secrets.’ 

‘Ah!’ smiled she; ‘you men are all alike. If only you have 
your way, what matter how other people suffer ?’ 

‘Nay, that is surely the way with women,’ smiled he, gazing up, 
through the honeysuckle tendrils which curtained an unglazed window 
to his right, at the great golden moon as she hung lamplike in the 
cloudless sky. 

And then they said ‘ Good-night,’ as lovers ever have, with many 
a kiss and murmured subtlety; and Alma went away to her small 
homely room, grave as a snooded nun, too grave. 

‘And I prayed that he mightn’t love me!’ said she, standing 
before her glass, her cheek upon her hand, her shining hair shed 
round her as a cloak; ‘prayed hard, as I have seldom prayed. What 
fools we are! what fools !’ 





SCHOOL INSPECTORS 
A Sketch 


BY ONE OF THEM 


THE exigences of modern social life have created many occupations, 
which, familiar as they are to us, would have surprised our grand- 
sires. What numberless employments owe their being to the rail- 
road system—driver, fireman, guard, porter, booking-clerk, &e.—all 
starting up like the armed men after the dragon’s teeth were sown, 
when an imperative call was made for them! Higher in the scale 
of intellect, trained schoolmasters came into vogue, and higher still 
the school inspector himself was naturally evolved. His idiosyncrasies 
are so peculiar, and his advent is an object of such anticipation and 
awe to so many, that it is worth while to dwell upon him for a short 
time as a study of a prominent feature in English rural life. Not 
that his influence and despotic sway are not also recognisable in 
towns ; but there his individuality is merged in the many other 
black-coated friends of education which come before the public ken. 
In the country the school inspector unmistakably wields great power. 
Schoolmaster and pupil-teacher dread his appearance, and too often 
suffer after he has taken his leave; he is always a bugbear to the 
children ; the parson, good easy man, is slightly nervous when he 
thinks of the credulous ears which ‘ my lords’ always lend to their 
officers’ reports, while his wife is at her wits’ end to get together 
2 suitable party to meet him. Meanwhile the poor inoffensive man 
merely wishes to be left alone with pens and ink, and welcomes a 
dull evening with as much gratification as other men evince at the 
prospect of a pleasant dinner-party. 

The earliest and certainly the pleasantest school inspector on 
record is Sir Hugh Evans.* 

‘ What is he, William, that does lend articles ? 

Will. Articles are borrowed of the pronoun, and be thus declined, 
Singulariter, nominativo, hic, hec, hoc. 

Sir Hugh. Nominativo, hig, hag, hog ;—pray you, mark : geni- 
tivo, hujus. Well, what is your accusative case ? 

Will. Accusativo, hine. 

Sir Hugh. I pray you, have your remembrance, child; accusa- 
tivo, hung, hang, hog. 

Mistress Quickly. Hang-hog is Latin for bacon, I warrant 


you. 


* Merry Wives of Windsor, iv, 1. 
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Spite of this bright example, there was no efficient school in- 
spection in England until the present generation. With a view to 
the national encouragement of education, the Committee of Council 
was established in 1839, and one condition of aid being given to a 
school was that it should have the right for all time of sending 
an inspector to examine the working of the school, and report on its 
efficiency. Very soon afterwards, the work of inspection accordingly 
commenced. The inspectors have to confine themselves strictly to 
examining and reporting; they do not attempt to manage or inter- 
fere with the instruction beyond giving advice. They have farther 
to see that the regulations from time to time issued to schools by the 
government are complied with, and to notice that the conditions on 
which pupil-teachers are accepted by government as aids in education 
are properly carried out. At present there are ninety-four inspectors 
employed by her Majesty in examining and reporting on the schools 
of England and Scotlandalone. Their services cost some 75,0001. 
odd per annum, and they receive salaries varying from 200I. to 
7001. 

But besides these government inspectors there are diocesan in- 
spectors working under the bishop of each diocese in England, 
generally one in every rural deanery, to examine into and endeavour 
to advance religious education. They had existed and carried on 
their work in a desultory manner before the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870 was passed; but as government then ceased to take 
special interest in scriptural studies, a great impulse was immediately 
given to the diocesan scheme of inspection. In some of the dioceses, 
chief inspectors now work under the bishops, travelling annually 
through the great towns, examining on religious subjects, receiving 
and codifying the reports of the smaller inspectors, who are beneficed 
clergy and confine their energies to a group of schools in their own 
immediate neighbourhood. These latter work gratuitously, but the 
chief inspectors receive some 3001. or 4001. per annum, which (un- 
like the salaries of her Majesty’s inspectors) also includes travelling 
expenses. Having now explained the two great and concurrent 
systems of annual school examination which prevail in England, it 
is worth while dwelling for a brief time on the likeness in main 
points, and yet the curious dissimilarity in others, which distin- 
guishes her Majesty’s from the clerical inspectors. Both classes 
are on the best terms ; many amongst them have known each other 
well at school and college. They often fall in with each other at 
roadside stations or educational meetings ; but the tone and aims of 
the two classes are essentially different. 

The government inspector enters his schools of right, protected 
by the powerful gis of the Council-office. If a committee of 
management requires or accepts government aid, they must receive 
its officer, and by large official envelopes, minute regulations, and 
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red tape, his coming is rendered terrible even before he actually ar- 
rives. When at length he drives up in his post-chaise, nothing can 
be more deferential than the bearing of master and managers. They 
know that they are in his power, and on the least sign of hesitation 
or recalcitrancy on their part, a gentle hint as to what ‘ my lords’ 
may think of it or be minded to do at once reduces them to sub- 
servience. Of imposing appearance, and it may be with a patriar- 
chal beard, the children are often so overawed at the inspector’s pres- 
ence, that he must be jocular and infinitely condescending before he 
can get a word out of them, must pinch their cheeks and poke them 
playfully in the ribs. Woe to the unhappy school master or mis- 
tress, however, who ventures to call them to their senses. Discip- 
line and imperial sway imperatively demand no interference, and the 
luckless teacher is sternly ordered to be silent or to leave the room. 
What terrors will afterwards possess him when the inspector pro- 
ceeds to overhaul his log-book! And what if his registers be sent 
up to the Council-office? A fine of 10/. is the least mishap that 
can befall him. ‘ My lords’ are omnipotent over his means of life, 
his character, almost his existence. 

Life, however, is not always a bed of roses to the inspector. He 
must visit a school or schools daily save Saturday, and this involves 
leaving home and a great abnegation of domestic life. His own 
children hardly know him. His wife becomes a grass-widow. He 
has to face weather of great inclemency on the North-country fells 
it may be, or the Lincolnshire fens, while crossing from school to 
school in open vehicles, which are often the only ones to be obtained 
in rural districts. At country inns, beds are apt to be damp and pro- 
visions somewhat rude. Life becomes to a great extent with him 
rushing about to catch trains and keep appointments. Often with 
the greatest care a train may be missed, and then ensues a hurried 
despatch of telegrams and a delay of four or five hours at a roadside 
station. Any one who knows from Dickens’s Life the nervous suf- 
ferings which he went through while hurrying from place to place in 
order to read his works at different provincial towns, will perceive 
what a trial all this speedy travelling and planning of arrangements 
becomes. Another great difficulty of the inspector is, that he is 
expected from year to year to remember the faces and names of every 
one whom he has once met. When it is considered with how many 
schoolmasters and pupil-teachers, &c., he is necessarily brought into 
contact, and then the numbers of clergy and school managers, and 
the families and friends of both these latter classes, with whom he 
is daily thrown, the wonder is that, like the ancient Romans, he does 
not require a servant constantly to be with him reminding him of 
each one’s name and station. Being a public character too, any one 
who may once have sat at the same table with him is much aggrieved 
unless he is recognised at any distance of time afterwards. This 
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difficulty, however, bad as it is, is as nothing to the amount of hospi- 
tality which the inspector must receive wherever he goes, and the 
incongruous meals and hours to which he must yield. His digestion 
has need not merely of being sound, but also of being versatile, able 
to endure hunger for many hours at a time, and charmingly elastic 
on other occasions, so as to feast often and well. One inspector of our 
acquaintance walks a good deal from school to school, wearing a knap- 
sack, and says that unless he adopted this precaution, his friends 
would speedily prove his death. As may be expected, the inspector 
has many opportunities of forming a correct taste in sherry. He has 
to drink all sorts, from the nobleman’s amoroso or ‘fine old ditto, 
curious,’ at eighty shillings per dozen, to the poor curate’s fiery com- 
pound at seventeen shillings per dozen, ‘bottles and packing included,’ 
but which is the best he has, and is offered with as much alacrity as 
the peer’s. Judging from the enormous number of wine circulars 
sent to the clergy, they must be a very innocent unsuspecting class 
of men; while vitriol, sulphate of potash, potato spirits, &c., seem 
positively grateful beverages to them. Worse than all, when the 
inspector reaches home, fagged and jaded after, it may be, a long 
railroad journey late on Friday night (which is the usual custom, in 
order to make up returns of the week’s work, diaries, &c., for ‘ my 
lords’), as often as not he finds a huge bundle of pupil-teachers’ or 
schoolmasters’ papers to be looked over next day. These have been 
answered in another county, but all require careful supervision at the 
rate of some ten an hour, if the tale is ever to be completed before 
Saturday’s post leaves. So long as he undertakes no regular paro- 
chial work, he is allowed to spend his Sunday as he chooses ; so that 
a reverend inspector (no more men in holy orders will henceforth be 
appointed to the post by the new regulations) is often a godsend in 
a district. He is viewed by neighbouring rectors as what is pro- 
fanely termed in clerical circles ‘a guinea-pig,’ i.e. he is willing to 
undertake a service and preach for a sick vicar, or one on his honey- 
moon, for the usual sum of a guinea. So that supposing him to 
have concluded a week’s work in wet or cold weather, and then to 
condescend to the functions of a guinea-pig on the Sunday (which 
may perhaps involve a drive of a dozen or sixteen miles), his life is 
not altogether one which even a poor curate would envy. We have 
taken no account of the pestilential atmosphere which he must 
breathe in many schools, and the sudden alternation of temperature 
which he experiences on leaving them; but duly to estimate the 
position of her Majesty’s school inspectors, a formidable array of 
influenzas, catarrhs, and coughs thus contracted must be taken into 
consideration. 

Supposing these sudden changes of temperature, however, have 
left him any voice, the inspector, having, like Ulysses, seen many men 
and many cities, must be a singularly dull man if he cannot tell many 
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a good story to amuse his hosts. The country clergy, living much by 
themselves and isolated from many social forces which act on towns- 
men, acquire simple amiable traits, and adopt amusing eccentricities 
which could never cling to men more conversant with the world. Yet 
few men are more pleased to hear and laugh at their brothers’ failings 
in a kindly manner. So the inspector gratifies them with a story of 
A, who preached a Christmas sermon by accident at Midsummer, and 
went through its holly-berries and snowstorms with imperturbable 
countenance ; or of B, who for three Sundays gave his flock no sermon 
because one of his turkeys had chosen the pulpit as a convenient 
place wherein to sit. Then again C had a pupil who kept a beehive 
in his bedroom, and bored a hole through the window for the bees to 
fly in and out; D had been applied to for a copy of a register of 
deaths, and had replied, it was impossible to send it, as his predeces- 
sor had cut up the parchment books as direction labels for hampers 
of game, and so on. ‘The inspector is fertile also in stories con- 
nected with parish clerks, a race of men now all but extinct, owing to 
modern notions. The peculiar dialect of the county furnishes another 
amusing source of anecdotes, the most matter-of-fact story, it is 
well known, becoming laughable if retailed in the rich Doric of York- 
shire or the pronominal complications of Devonshire and the West 
of England. The inspector will always possess, too, a large fund of 
stories connected with the crass ignorance or ridiculous miscon- 
ceptions of the children he has examined ; as when one little girl 
was asked, in order to remind her of the sacred character of Sunday, 
what her father did with himself on that day, and replied in all 
seriousness: ‘ Please, sir, he goes and gets droonk !’ Many of these 
latter stories have descended to rustic schools from the universities ; 
as, for instance, the stock one of the boy who was asked to draw a 
map of Palestine, putting in the towns ; and who drew a circle, made 
a large dot, and wrote over it ‘ Jerusalem,’ with another some way 
from it, which he labelled ‘ Jericho,’ while between them he inserted 
a third dot as ‘the place where the man fell among thieves,’ and 
there his knowledge was exhausted. And of many of these inspectors’ 
stories might be said, that ifthey are not true, they are at all events 
ben trovati. 

The subordinate diocesan inspector—the unpaid one, that is— 
presents many points of contrast to his more fortunate brother. In 
the first place, be the weather what it will, he walks to the majority 
of the schools which he visits (unless, indeed, he has married a rich 
wife, and can afford to keep a horse), and when he takes train, he 
invariably goes in the third class. Ask him his reason for this, and 
he will tell you with a smile, ‘Because there is no fourth class.’ As 
he is only admitted to the schools on sufferance, he must not be too 
hard upon any shortcomings of mistress or children. Parsons sub- 
mit to much at the hand of the government inspector, but are very 
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touchy if a brother clergyman, one of themselves, is at all severe 
on the discipline or mode of teaching in their schools. Many of the 
teachers whom they visit are not certificated, and are often old men 
with a smattering of the three R’s, who would else be in the union; 
or old women, whose only merit is that their services do not cost 
much. We remember meeting one of the latter, who presided over 
an infant-school, and who displayed considerable energy in showing 
off her children. Class six occupied the ‘ gallery’ in the school- 
room, and was exhorted to read, but the old lady forestalled every 
word at the top of her voice in the. most amusing manner. ‘Now, 
then, John, what’s next? D-o-g, dog. Good boy! I-s, is; 
b-a-r-k-i-n-g, barking. Yes,’ &c. Then class seven was called to 
join them, and as class six came down voluntarily to meet its mates 
the confusion that ensued was tremendous. One of H.M.’s in- 
spectors would have bidden her hold her tongue; but she was an 
old and valued servant, and we had presently to hint, so as not to 
hurt her feelings, that we should like to hear them read to us and 
not to her. Again, H.M.’s servant casually glances over the girls’ 
sewing, remarks So-and-so’s stitches are too long, or the garments 
are very dirty, or the like, and the oracle has spoken. The poor 
diocesan inspector (who has taken a lesson from his wife’s work- 
basket before leaving home) tries to imitate him, and confidently 
blames this gusset or that herringboning. Down upon him at once 
comes a phalanx of young ladies and matrons, who give their services 
in the stitching-department of the school gratuitously and by turns, 
all equally irate, all equally skilled in browbeating. ‘ H.M.’s inspector 
passed all this sewing—he found no fault with that seam—Jane 
Snooks can make button-holes as well as any girl in the county— 
Harriet Brooks was never before blamed about her backstitch, &c. 
Does Mr. So-and-so know that she took the first prize last year at the 
local exhibition of needlework?’ Imagine the wretched man’s feel- 
ings. He feels himself an impostor, an ignoramus, and is flouted 
accordingly by all the dames, as angry hens peck at a magpie when 
her wing has been broken by a shot. He may know all about 
palimpsests or bryology, but his reputation at that village is hope- 
lessly wrecked for ever. He resolves for the future to adopt Lord 
Burleigh’s nod, and say nothing more over the needlework than 
‘hem!’ ‘hah!’ and give in a bad report, if he has been much 
bothered, when he is safe at his own desk. 

The wife of the parson who entertains him at dinner after the 
inspection is tormented by none of the anxieties which beset her 
when she expected H.M.’s inspector. Now it is rather, ‘ What a 
nuisance Mr. So-and-so is! He always comes on the very day I 
meant to have gone to the county town!’ Ifhis better-paid brother 
is critical on the matter of sherry (knowing he can always revenge 
any slights upon his digestive organs by giving his entertainer’s 
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school bad marks), the diocesan examiner is very long-suffering on 
the point. He is so much used to circulars from cheap wine- 
merchants puffing their Australian port or Cape-Coast sherry, that 
he meekly drinks anything set before him. Nature luckily defends 
his digestion, as he is obliged to walk home after drinking these 
‘ plastered’ sherries, as they are called; which otherwise, according 
to Dr. Hassall, would infallibly destroy the coats of his stomach. 
As Paley was wont to say he was too poor to be able to keep a con- 
science, our friend the diocesan inspector is not rich enough to be 
able to afford coats for his stomach as well as for his back. He, 
too, hears strange stories in the course of his wanderings, and sees 
strange sights. Perhaps the most ludicrous that ever came under 
our notice (and it is a fact), was the case of a girl who was the greatest 
dunce in a whole country-side of thick-witted agricultural children. 
We found she was invariably placed day by day at the head of her 
class, and on inquiring the reason, were told by her, innocently 
enough, ‘ Please, sir, teacher always puts me head because my boots 
is best blacked of any in the school !’ 

But we must hasten to the end of the two kinds of inspectors. 
After twenty years’ service, H.M.’s servant earns a handsome pen- 
sion, and is probably presented to a valuable Crown living, where he can 
drink abundance of 54s. port so long as gout permits. As for the 
diocesan inspector, after twenty years’ exposure to all kinds of wea- 
ther, he may have the great good luck to be appointed Honorary 
Canon of Peddlethorpe-in-the-Marsh. He, too, may drink port (if 
at 34s. per doz., O, how happy!) so long as rheumatism contracted 
during his walks, and ague induced by the foggy nature of his honorary 
post, allow. But both men have done good service to their country. 
Both have the reward of a good conscience. Of course it is a plea- 
sant thing to be well paid for doing one’s duty, but there is also 
great satisfaction in being cheerful and contented: thankful to have 
been enabled to influence the character of a district, by elevating 
the teaching of its children; and thankful for the many friends whom 
(as the writer of this article, himself an inspector, can testify) the 
nature of this work enables a man to make. In conclusion, let no 
one suppose, because we have here given prominence to the ludicrous 
aspects of school inspection, that inspectors—whether H.M.’s or 
diocesan—are ever forgetful of or indifferent to the important task 
which is intrusted to them. And, more than all, let no one suspect 
the one set of functionaries of envying the status or emoluments of 
the other. Each man has his own end, and conscientiously pur- 


sues it. 











DRIFTING 


Deep glow’d the liquid amber west, 
All fleck’d with many a changing bar, 
While, floating on the stream’s still breast, 
We waited for the evening star. 
The water-lilies gently sway’d 
Upon the ripples’ rise and fall ; 
And clearly came from out the glade 
The blackbird’s rich exultant call. 


We drifted in the closing light 

By sedgy bank and flowery dell ; 
We heard soft voices in the night, 

The peasant’s song, the vesper-bell ; 


The low sweet laugh that came and went, 
With power to fix some after fate ; 
The farewell o’er the meadows sent 
Back from the dear old trysting-gate. 


I gazed into her eyes divine, 
And fed my spirit with their glow ; 
She laid her little hand in mine, 
And sang a song of long ago ; 
A song of love and truth and tears, 
A song of parting and of pain ; 
Of faces bright in bygone years 
That never would be so again ! 


* * * * * * 


O floating lilies, fair and white, 

Your sisters round our shallop’s prow 
Smiled on us through that glowing night— 

But ye are wreathed with sadness now ! 
O throstle, singing midst the glow 

That gilds the gates of closing day, 
You sweeter sung one year ago 

Upon yon cherry-blossom’d spray ! 





DRIFTING 


I see the swallow dip his wing 
Upon the ripple of the stream ; 
I hear the mellow blackbird sing— 
Yet all is hollow as a dream ; 
For I would see a fair young face, 
And find that love within her eyes 
That to my being lent the grace 
I ne’er could take from earth or skies. 


Here is the dell of sunny hours, 
With still a glory in the west ; 

I'll stay and wreathe the fairest flowers 
Where we in olden times did rest. 

But, ah! I find where Heart’s-ease grew 
There blooms the little Flower of Pain ; 

Yet, if there’s naught for me but Rue, 
She'll change it when we meet again. 


ALEXANDER LAMONT. 





THE BRYANSFORT SPECTRE 


Founded on x Family Zegend 


‘Miss Nouan, can you see Miss Bryansfort for a few minutes ?’ 

‘Certainly, Rachel,’ I replied, wondering at this sudden acces- 
sion of ceremony on the part of my ex-pupil, who generally went in 
and out of the schoolroom with the freedom of her childish days. 

I had scarcely time, however, to stir the fire, so as to have a 
little cheerful light, when the door opened again, and Marjory 
Bryansfort, in her white dressing-wrapper, and with her hair loose 
upon her shoulders, came in, and knelt down on the hearthrug be- 
side me. 

‘You dear old Noley!’ she began, caressing my hands and face. 
‘So good of you to be all alone and quiet in the half-dark, just when 
I wanted you. I thought some of the little pitchers might be in, 
so I just sent Rachel for a scout. They'll all know it to-night, but 
I wanted to tell you myself. Whisper now, dear Noley; I have a 
piece of news for you. At last I am going to be married !’ 

‘ At last?’ repeated, laughing. ‘ When a veteran flirt of twenty- 
- one makes such a revelation, one has a right to be surprised. I 
congratulate you, my dear, with all my heart. That is, I should 
like to hear something about the gentleman. What is he like? Do 
I know him ?’ 

‘As to what he is like,’ answered Marjory, ‘ he exactly comes 
up to our standard of beauty, being an albino, with a wooden leg 
anda hump. As to his name, you have heard it often enough this last 
week. And as to himself, that was one reason why I wanted to tell 
you to-night, because you must be sure to come down, as perhaps 
he may arrive by the last train, and I wish you to know about him 
as soon as you see him.’ 

‘ Well, I scarcely expect to recognise him by your description,’ 
I replied. ‘ But what is his name ?’ 

‘O, didn’t I tell you? It is uncle Allen’s stepnephew, Archie 
Bellew. You have heard Tom raving about him ever since he came 
home from uncle’s. When I was at Larch Grove last summer, do 
you know, I met Archie staying in the house. At first we treated 
each other like a sort of cousins, but by degrees we grew to like one 
another very much, and at last we parted with what novels call ‘‘an 
understanding.” Archie was poor, you know; but you have heard 
uncle Allen say that he was trying hard to get an engineering 
appointment in North America ; and now that he has got the post— 
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a very good one too—he wrote at once to papa, and papa spoke to 
me; and I was dreadfully afraid to tell him about the ‘‘ understand- 
ing,” for I knew he would not approve. I did summon up courage, 
however, and though I don’t think he was at all pleased, he said 
very little; and it ended by his giving his full consent, and writing 
off to say so. You know he knows Archie this long time, and likes 
him; and Archie is to be here either to-night or in the morning; 
and O, Noley, I am so happy!’ 

‘My dear child, so we are really going to lose you?’ was all I 
could say; when Marjory rattled on afresh. 

‘Fancy what papa says! It will be an economical wedding, 
because, if you please, I sha’n’t want any trousseau when I don’t 
change my initial! What an idea! Whereas I intend to set all 
the dressmaking world of Bryansfort mad, besides turning the heads 
of one or two London milliners, with what old nurse would call my 
contarydictory orders. Sha’n’t I just want a wardrobe to amaze 
the Yankees! But stay; there’s the dressing-bell, and as seeing 
people dropping in late to meals is the only thing that disturbs the 
dear father’s placidity, I must run and get ready. I’m afraid he might 
put his awful threat into execution if I displeased him. How think 
you, madam? Would it be a marriage at all without a trousseau ? 
Ponder that, and give me your opinion when we meet again. One 
kiss, dear old second mother, for good luck. Yes, Rachel, coming 
—coming.’ 


The maid had knocked more than once to see if Miss Bryansfort ° 


was ready to be dressed. 

When Marjory was gone, I sat long by the flickering fire, re- 
volving in my own mind the events of the last eighteen years. Yes, 
all that time had elapsed since I had answered an advertisement for 
a governess in a clergyman’s family at the East-end. Mr. Bryans- 
fort was then a hard-working parish priest, with a delicate wife and 
a small income. He had four children; Marjory, the youngest, 
scarcely three years old. During the eighteen years the two boys 
had gone out into life; one was now in India, the other in New 
Zealand ; while Amy, the elder girl, slept with her mother in a city 
cemetery. 

I had been about three years at St. George’s vicarage when Mrs. 
Bryansfort died. A year or so afterwards the widower heard that, 
by the death of two or three rather distant relations, he was heir to 
the family place —Bryansfort Manor, then in possession of a feeble 
sickly old man. Mr. Bryansfort had expected little of his rich re- 
lations, except the possible chance of Church preferment, as the 
head of the family had three or four livings in his gift. Now, how- 
ever, things had so turned out, that the estate and a great deal of 
accumulated wealth fell to him, the late owner having spent but 
little either on himself or others. 
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I had stayed with the children after the death of their mother, 
and when, soon after entering upon his inheritance, Mr. Bryansfort 
married again, the second wife cordially pressed me to remain still. 
As the first family passed from the schoolroom, little ones were 
growing up in the nursery to take their place; and so it came to 
pass that I had been eighteen years with the Bryansforts ; and now 
little Marjory, whom I had first seen in her small white crib in the 
nursery at St. George’s, was actually going to be married ! 

What a foolish old woman I thought myself that night! I 
scarcely knew whether to laugh or ery ; and why would a silly jingle 
of words keep perpetually haunting me ?—a piece of nonsense I 
had seen in Poor Richard’s Almanac, or some book of that sort. 
It ran thus : 

‘Who changes the name and not the letter 
Changes for worse and not for better.’ 
Such folly to be influenced by a senseless rhyme like that! I called 
myself plenty of hard names, and tried to reason myself back into 
common sense, but all to no purpose. 

The dinner-bell had rung some time, and the shades of a murky 
December evening had long deepened into a dark winter’s night. 
When we were fashionable and dined late, I seldom appeared until 
tea-time, rather to Mrs. Bryansfort’s displeasure, for indeed she 
always treated me more like a guest and friend than the traditional 
governess. However, the governess herself, being neither young 
nor pretty, nor addicted to small talk, preferred staying as much as 
possible out of the way of the fashionable guests, who were assem- 
bled for the purpose of keeping an ‘ old-fashioned Christmas’ at 
Bryansfort Manor. 

I sat long by the dying embers, dreaming of my Marjory's future 
in a foreign land—for this Mr. Bellew’s going to America had been 
discussed in all innocence by Marjory’s half-brother, Tom, and uncle 
Allen, who was now staying in the house—my mind was full of 
Marjory, as I said, when the schoolroom door was suddenly flung 
open, and Mrs. Bryansfort’s eldest girl, Eva, rushed in. 

‘O Miss Nolan, Miss Nolan, what shall Ido? I’ve seen her! 
I’ve seen her! What shall Ido? O Miss Nolan!’ 

‘ My dear Eva,’ I said, terrified by the child’s agitation, ‘ what 
is it? Whom have you seen? What's the matter ?’ 

‘ The Bryansfort spectre !’ sobbed out the child, hiding her face 
in my lap again, while her whole frame quivered with excitement and 
terror. 

‘Who on earth has been telling you any such nonsense ?’ said 
I, half crossly I am afraid; for there was an apparition story con- 
nected with Bryansfort Manor, but it had been carefully withheld 
from the children. However, when I had given the sobbing girl a 
sedative, and had lighted the lamp and stirred up the fire to make 
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the room bright and cheerful, I told her to sit by me and tell me 
what she had seen, and whe had said anything to her about the 
Bryansfort spectre. 

It seemed that the child had overheard a conversation between 
the nurse and an old village crone, and that they had spoken of the 
figure of a woman which was seen in the Manor House ‘ whenever 
anything was going to happen to the family.’ She came three times 
within the year, said the old women, and appeared to different per- 
sons. She generally pointed to the door of the room where the 
destined victim slept, or she had been known to wave her hand to- 
wards the doomed person himself as he passed, all unconscious of 
her presence. This was substantially the same as the legend which 
we had all heard on first coming to Bryansfort, there being no tale 
that we could make out to account for the origin of the superstition. 
And now for little Eva’s account of the spectre as it appeared to her. 

‘It was just along the gallery,’ she said ; ‘ between the little 
study and the chintz room. She was standing there as I turned into 
the passage. The lamp was lighted, but it was only dim. I thought 
first it was Mrs. Stubbs, and then I began to tremble, and all of a 
sudden I felt what it was; and O, Miss Nolan, I turned and ran, 
and I never dare go about the house by myself after dark again !’ 

‘Nonsense, Eva,’ Isaid. ‘I don’t mean to say that your fright 
is all nonsense, for (more shame for your superstitious Irish nurse) 
you had heard a story which took hold of your imagination and made 
you ready to fancy things. I daresay it was Mrs. Stubbs all the 
time. I only wish you had gone up and spoken to her, even if 
you found that no one was there. I remember reading a story of a 
gentleman who fancied he saw his servant in his room at night, 
when he knew she was not really there. He was a doctor, and a 
wise man; and he got a lancet and a basin and bled himself, and 
the ghost disappeared. He knew he was feverish and unwell; and 
sometimes when little girls eat too much mince-pie—’ 

‘Miss Nolan, I’m not greedy,’ said Eva earnestly. 

And I knew this was perfectly true. So half apologetically I 
said, ‘No, dear ;’ and then I added, ‘ Well, Evie, you know, if the 
legend is true this spectre is to appear to three people before any- 
thing it foretells can take place. You had better not speak of it to 
any one but me, particularly just now. I should not like anything 
sad cr likely to frighten people to be said to-night, as something 
you will think very pleasant is going to happen, and we ought all to 
be cheerful.’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Eva, with a sudden show of interest. 

‘I suppose I may tell you,’ I replied. ‘ Marjory is going to be 
married to Mr. Archie Bellew.’ 

This new idea at once took possession of the child’s mind, and 
she chatted away of lace and flowers, bridesmaids and wedding-cake, 
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until nurse came to call her to be dressed to go down-stairs after 
dinner. Before she went, she promised to say no more about the 
phantom, and by the time the dessert-bell rang I was again deep 
in thought about my Marjory’s future. 

I did not like it. No, certainly; what a silly superstitious old 
fool I was! But I did not like to hear that child’s story of the 
apparition. The more I iried to shake it off, the more the idea 
clung to me; I could not get rid of it. Would nothing happen to 
prevent this marriage, which I felt was destined in some way to end 
in unhappiness? Perhaps it would be well to tell Mr. Bryansfort; 
but after all, what was there to tell? A foolish bit of ‘ folk-lore’ 
and the wild imaginings of a child! 

Mr. Bellew arrived that night. I need scarcely say that one 
could not have recognised him by Marjory’s description. His ap- 
pearance and manner were decidedly in his favour, and every day 
deepened the first pleasant impression. He stayed in the house over 
the ‘old-fashioned Christmas,’ though I daresay he and Marjory 
would have preferred a quieter season for his visit. He was the 
last guest to leave, but he had to be in America before the end of 
January about his affairs. He thought, including the two voyages, 
he would be between two and three months away; and he was very 
anxious to fix the wedding for the end of March. Mr. Bryansfort, 
however, would not hear of anything so uncanonical as a Lenten 
marriage ; and Marjory—cunning little dissembler !—after some 
pleading and pouting, came round to his side. At last Easter 
Tuesday, the 8th of April, was appointed for the ceremony. 

Then Archie left us, bearing the good wishes of all across the 
waves of the Western sea. 


The guests were gone, and the formal eight-o’clock dinner at 
Bryansfort Manor had given place to the sociable seven-o’clock 
tea. We were all gathered round the table one cold January 
evening, and the gloom of the weather without seemed to have ex- 
tended itself to the company within. Mr. Bryansfort’s face, usually 
bright and cheerful, was over-clouded with annoyance. 

‘That boy Tom,’ he said, at last—“‘ this is the third time this 
week that he has been late for tea. Couldn’t he try to please me 
in that one matter? I must find some means—’ 

‘ Here he is, papa,’ interrupted Eva. 

A rushing sound which we heard, with a sudden thud at the end, 
apprised us that master Tom was ‘ coming down’ schoolboy fashion, 
with more regard to speed than grace. 

‘ Really, Tom,’ said his father, as the culprit made his appear- 
ance and took his usual place at the tea-table, ‘this sort of thing 
must not continue; you must be punctual in future, or take your 
meals alone when everybody else has done.’ 
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Tom nodded; rather impudently as I thought, and turned to 
help himself to some hot muffins which a servant was just placing 
on the table. 

‘ Another time,’ said Mr. Bryansfort, ‘ any one who is late shall 
have nothing but bread-and-butter.’ 

‘ Pleas’m,’ said the maid who had brought the muffins, ‘ could 
you speak with Mrs. Stubbs for a minute ?’ 

‘Really, Evangeline—’ began Mr. Bryansfort, despairing of a 
quiet tea-table ; but Mrs. Bryansfort was gone, with a promise to 
be back directly. 

‘What a jolly row! I’m sure I know what “ faithful Stubbs” 
wants,’ muttered the irrepressible Tom, who did not seem to feel 
his disgrace at all keenly. ‘I passed her up in the schoolroom pass- 
age just now, and the old hag began to stretch out her hands as if 
she was going to catch hold of me; so as soon as I had washed my 
hands I jumped on the balusters, and was down before you could 
say ‘‘ Jack Robinson.’’ By the bye, how did the old duffer get down 
so fast? She must have mounted after me, I expect; for at her 
usual rate of locomotion she would be till this time to-morrow getting 
along the gallery and down the three flights. What wouldn’t I 
have given to have seen her mount!’ 

This speech was chiefly addressed to the children and me, and 
was only partially overheard by Mr. Bryansfort, who had turned to 
answer some question put by his eldest daughter. However, he 
caught the drift of the words, and spoke sternly to Tom. 

‘Mrs. Stubbs, sir, has served this family as housekeeper faith- 
fully for fifty years; and I will not have her insulted in her old 
age by schoolboy impertinence. If you annoy her in any way, you 
shall suffer for it, that’s all.’ 

It was not often that Mr. Bryansfort made a speech of this 
kind; but when he did, it was not without its effect. However, 
when on his wife’s return it transpired that Mrs. Stubbs had made 
no mention of Tom, but merely wanted to consult her mistress 
about some urgent household business, the matter was let drop. 

I was sorry for this, as there was nothing now to divert the 
general attention from Eva. She, poor child, I could perceive, in 
her nervous fear had at once come to the conclusion that Tom had 
seen, not Mrs. Stubbs, but the Bryansfort spectre. She was 
rather in awe of her father, and I hoped this would enable her to 
suppress her emotion until I could find a pretext to take her up- 
stairs quietly. In vain. I could see that she made two or three 
choking efforts to restrain herself, and then dropping her spoon 
with a loud clatter, burst into a fit of crying. 

‘Eva!’ exclaimed the poor father in despair. Really these 
interruptions were very hard on a man who was always particular 
about order and regularity at meal-times. ‘ What nonsense is this,’ 
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he continued, ‘in a girl of your age? Go up to bed directly, 
and cry there if you want to cry.’ 

‘Let me take her, Mr. Bryansfort,’ said I, dreading the effect 
of darkness and solitude upon the child in her excited state. 

‘Sit down, I beg, Miss Nolan,’ said the father. ‘Eva, are 
you going to stop, or are you going to bed ?’ he added, in a tone 
little calculated to allay agitation. 

‘ Oh-h-h, I’m afraid!’ sobbed the child, while the three younger 
girls looked wonderingly at the ‘ big’ twelve-year-old sister getting 
into disgrace. 

‘ Poor little mite !’ said Marjory compassionately. ‘I remem- 
ber when we came here first how I used to dread those long half- 
dark passages, though I was ashamed to confess what an arrant 
little coward I was, for fear the boys should laugh at me. I'll take 
you up to nurse, little lassie, or you may sleep with me if you like, 
and have the nice bright fire to keep you company. Mayn’t we, 
papa? We’re going to be good.’ 

‘Well, among you you'll spoil that child,’ said the father, as 
usual, however, acquiescing in anything proposed by Marjory. 

‘She really had a shock to her nerves a little while ago,’ said I, 
after the sisters were gone; ‘and I don’t think she has been the 
same ever since.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Mr. Bryansfort. ‘I thought, Miss Nolan, you 
would have been more judicious. Girls get an idea that nerves are 
interesting, and so forth. Once impress even a child with the idea 
that she is nervous, and you may get no good of her. I hope Flory 
and Grace and Carrie will keep their nerves better under control.’ 

‘ You are too hard, Thomas,’ interposed the mother ; but I heard 
no more of the discussion, as Marjory returned, saying that Evie 
was quieter now, and would like to see me. At the mother’s re- 
quest I went up-stairs, and found the child still very nervous and 
restless. 

‘O Miss Nolan,’ she said, ‘I’m so sorry, but I couldn’t help 
it. Did you hear what Tom said ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, I know what you think, but I daresay you are mis- 
taken. It probably was Mrs. Stubbs ; you know he said so.’ 

‘ Yes—but—she got down so quick !’ 

‘Well, but you know Tom said he stayed to wash his hands ; 
and knowing their usual state of blackness, you may be sure he 
took longer than he thought to get them clean.’ 

‘Perhaps ; but—Miss Nolan, do you think there can be no such 
thing as ghosts ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Evie,’ I replied. ‘J certainly never saw one, 
and I don’t myself think you or Tom did so either, though I am 
sure you saw something, or thought you did, which comes to the 
same thing for yourself. I cannot say there surely are no such 
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things, though I never expect to see any.’ I answered thus cau- 
tiously, as I had just been reading the Water Babies, and had taken 
to heart the lesson therein given about dogmatising on subjects which 
we cannot understand. Indeed, account for them as you will, 
there are many well-authenticated ‘ ghost stories’ afloat, supported 
by credible witnesses; and I do not see how any thinking person 
can discard the idea of apparitions altogether. True, they may 
arise from fevered blood or from an over-wrought imagination, and 
practical sensible people, free from fever or excitement, may be able 
to afford to laugh at them, and despise the timid credulity of the 
ghost seers; but let these strong-minded people beware how they 
impugn the truthfulness of their weaker brethren. There are many 
unaccountable wonders in the tangible world of men ; and what are 
we that we should pronounce upon the mysteries of the spirit world ? 
—that world which lies unseen, yet close at hand, and must one day 
be entered by each disembcdied soul. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Eva hesitatingly, after a pause, as if following 
my train of thought, ‘the room is full of—things.’ 

I sat long by the child trying to calm her by speaking of the 
Divine Father who rules the spiritual and the material world alike, 
and cares for the lowest and weakest of His creatures. I spoke to 
her of the blessed security of the little lambs of the Saviour’s flock ; 
and thus she was soothed and quiet when her mother came up at 
half-past eight to hear her evening hymn. Before Mrs. Bryansfort 
and I left the room she had sunk into a peaceful slumber. 


‘Lent is a time for repentance and self-examination, not for 
feasting and merriment,’ said Mr. Bryansfort when Archie had sug- 
gested Marjory’s birthday, the 20th March, for the wedding. How- 
ever, though there was but little outward show of festivity at the 
Manor House that Lent, I am afraid there was but little private 
meditation, most of our time and attention being absorbed in our 
busy preparations for Easter Tuesday. The church, too, was to 
be decorated with extra splendour that Easter, and most of the 
wreaths and emblems were to be left up for the wedding. Besides, 
there was to be a treat for the school-children in honour of the bride, 
as well as a dinner to the tenantry; and every one looked eagerly 
forward to the important day. 

Every week brought a letter from Archie, and each time he ex- 
pressed himself greatly pleased with his work, his colleagues, and 
his men. The only thing he regretted was that the lateness of his 
marriage enforced a short honeymoon, as it was necessary for him 
to be back in America about the middle of May. 

Easter Tuesday came at last, a day of unclouded sunshine, and 
‘the auspicious event,’ as the local newspaper expressed it, ‘ was 
brilliantly consummated.’ We all figured in a special paragraph, 
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down to little Carrie. ‘The numerous and costly presents’ were 
duly described. The bride’s dress and the wreaths of the brides- 
maids received commendatory notice, and, finally, the public were 
informed that ‘the happy pair took their departure for the Isle of 
Wight, amid a shower of slippers.’ 

They were gone ; all was over; and reaction followed excite- 
ment. The vague feeling of distrust which had come upon me at 
the beginning of the engagement had subsided during the fuss of 
preparation ; but it now returned with double force. I could not 
get rid of it. I thought I was ill and feverish, and resolved as 
soon as Marjory was really gone to ask permission from Mrs. Bry- 
ansfort to go and pay a visit to my only sister, who was then living 
in London. I thought total change of air and scene would probably 
dispel the gloomy ideas which had taken possession of my mind. 

As soon as Marjory was fairly gone, I said; for the trip to the 
Isle of Wight was only to last a week; and then the bride and 
bridegroom were to return to Bryansfort before starting for America. 
The modern custom of keeping friends in ignorance of the proceed- 
ings of the newly-married pair had not then come into fashion ; and 
scarcely a day passed without a letter from Marjory. She seemed 
so full of her new-found happiness that she must seek to impart 
it to others; and truly Archie was a fine young man, and well 
worthy of my dear girl. 

The bustle of preparation for the wedding was scarcely over 
when another bustle began—preparing for the reception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bellew on their return. With what fond pride did Mrs. Bry- 
ansfort linger over the pretty ‘chintz room,’ appropriated to the 
most honoured guests. How carefully she stocked it with every 
ornament and luxury loving care and taste could suggest ; and with 
what pleasure did she look at it when all was done, and the well- 
furnished room was pronounced fit for the reception of a step- 
daughter loved with truly maternal love! 

The carriage-wheels on the gravel, a shout from the children, a 
confused murmur of greetings and laughter, apprised me, as I sat 
alone in the schoolroom, that the travellers had arrived. That 
pleasant fortnight, how gaily it went by, and how long it will be 
remembered at Bryansfort Manor! But, like all good things of 
earth, it soon mingled with the past. It was the last evening, and 
we had all been busy helping to pack the wonderful trousseau, which 
quite equalled Marjory’s highest wishes. Other things, too, were 
collected for exportation to the American home ; and, indeed, it was 
a service of danger to thread one’s way through the chintz room, 
owing to the multitude of chests and bullock-trunks congregated 
there. I was thoroughly weary with packing all day, and thoroughly 
dispirited at the idea of losing the bright young sunbeam of the 
house, my dear girl, dear to me as a daughter. I had gone up to 
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the chintz room with a packet of labels for the luggage, and coming 
along the passage my candle blew out. I stopped to gaze from the 
window at the glorious moonlight, silvering the broad park and 
noble trees, when a sudden shivering seized me, and turning round 
by some irresistible impulse, I beheld the Bryansfort spectre. 

Yes, I could not doubt it. I strove to speak or cry out, but my 
parched tongue refused to obey my bidding. Hist! she is making 
a gesture. It is her last appearance, and she will declare her fell 
errand. She raises her liand. Where is she going to point ? 

O doom-portending spectre, any door but that! Indicate any 
place but the chintz room, prepared by loving hands for the noble 
bridegroom and the gentle bride, who but to-morrow leave these 
haunted walls for ever ! 

For ever! Ay, truly. I cannot say how long I remained 
transfixed in the passage. The first voice from the outer world 
which I heard was that of nurse O’Grady. 

‘ Well, to be sure, Miss Nolan. It’s a cold place you chose 
this bitter night. Miss Eva was asking for you, ma’am, to say her 
hymn.’ 

I went and heard the child, and bade her good-night as calmly 
as I could; then going to my own room, I tried to think quietly 
over the event of the evening. I could make nothing of it. The 
more I meditated upon it, the more puzzled I became. 0, for faith 
in the lancet and basin! I was not well, that was certain; and at 
all events I determined to say nothing of my adventure for the 
present. 

Off went the bride and bridegroom in the bright sunshine of 
early May. I sought and obtained my holiday. We had our sum- 
mer excursion to the seaside, our autumn return to the fine old 
Manor House ; and somehow the weekly letters seemed to have crept 
into Marjory’s place, and we learned to do without her. 

A year had nearly revolved since the evening when my story 
opens. Still every week brought us news from the happy home at 
the other side of the broad Atlantic. Archie was seeking some 
good appointment which would cause them to remove to New York, 
and to this change Marjory looked forward with eager anticipation. 

Christmas was coming again; and a box of sundry home-gifts 
had been despatched across the Atlantic. The ‘ old-fashioned Christ- 
mas’ of last year was to be kept at the Manor House on a smaller 
scale on this occasion—quite a juvenile party; and the children 
were much excited at the idea. 

Some young friends had accepted the invitation, others had been 
obliged reluctantly to decline. We were sitting round the fire after 
tea, counting over our probable guests, and debating on ways and 
means as to their accommodation, when there was a sound of horses’ 
feet on the gravel and a sharp ring at the door. 
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‘ Please, sir, a telegraph,’ said the servant, coming in. 

‘Not to send to meet the Grays in the morning, I suppose,’ 
said Mr. Bryansfort, tearing open the cover. But in a moment, 
with a sharp cry of pain, the paper dropped from his hands. 

‘What is it, Thomas? American? The baby? The appoint- 
ment ?’ 

Mrs. Bryansfort sprang forward eagerly to read, but her hus- 
band made no reply. Was he fainting ? 

The paper, when Mr. Bryansfort had dropped it, fluttered open’ 
to my feet. I felt, before I looked, that my worst forebodings were 
realised. These were the fatal words : 

‘ Accident at Staten Island ferry. Bursting of boiler. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bellew killed. Letter by mail.’ 


There are certain scenes vividly imprinted on the memory which 
no words can reproduce ; and it would be vain for me to attempt a 
description of that evening at Bryansfort Manor. I remember that 
little Eva kept close to me throughout that miserable night; the 
same unspoken thought was long in both our minds ; but at length, 
as she was sinking into the sleep of exhausted childhood, she said : 

‘Miss Nolan, I thought it would be no harm, so I marked it 
in my prayer-book; and to-morrow it will be just a year since I 
saw the Bryansfort spectre.’ 








VICTORIEN SARDOU 


‘Sardou’s piece went well, I hope?’ Dying words of the Palais-Royal prompter. 


WuHeEN a playwright of Paris can truthfully vaunt that out of twenty- 
five works more than half have been trump cards to English drama- 
tists, he may be annoyed that the foreigner should not know him as 
well as his countrymen. Of all the flagrant evidences of dishonesty 
in adaptors who substitute their names on the titles of comedies for 
the real originators’, the dealings with Victorien Sardou’s successes 
are the most palpable and indefensible. 

Sardou’s early years were worked out in Paris. His first dwell- 
ing was a smoky garret on the Grands-Augustins quay, where very 
shaky houses managed to support one another before came the de- 
structive but beautifying trowel of M. Haussmann. The young man 
toiled at anything his hand could find to do, waxing thinner each 
day, and acquiring that unfading sallow tinge of the insufficiently 
fed. 

His landlord was a merry cobbler, who let him one of his two 
rooms. ‘To reach his, Sardou had to traverse the Crispin’s, full of 
a blending of smells from heelballs, wax, and leather, which ‘ ap- 
peased his appetite, and made his heart heave up into his gorge,’ 
says he, often recalling that abominable atmosphere in the midst of 
his present splendour. Even then, however, he had those roseate 
dreams which charm the young. Like so many before him, ke would 
come home ofan evening and sit supperless, blocking out with char- 
coal on the table-top the plan of the mansion he would build when 
rich. But he has reached his ideal, neither slain by starvation nor 
led astray from the path of money-making by the innumerable sirens 
on the dramatist’s course. 

As he stalked the streets, inhaling the perfumes of the ‘ frying- 
shops,’ the pie-crust bakers’, or the fruiterers’, he would feast in 
imagination. Spite of absence of waistcoat, which compelled that 
buttoning-up of the seedy coat for which De Quincey in his college 
career was also famous, Sardou would actually walk into the shops 
of curiosity and picture vendors, or of old booksellers, and price 
their rarities. ‘The terms suit,’ he would say, ‘and perhaps I 
shall call for it in about a week.’ Sometimes, a little less hope- 
fully, he would frankly answer the man, ‘ When I am well enough 
off, I shall buy those prints of you.’ In fact, there is one Palissy 
platter among his treasures now which was ‘ put by’ for him during 
ten years ! 
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However, he began to earn a trifle here and there upon his 
gleanings from the National Library, and in 1856-7 took a suite 
of rooms, very compact and modest, in the Avenue des Feuillan- 
tines, near the Odéon Theatre, on the unfashionable bank of the 
Seine—‘the sorry side,’ as the pupils in English of Professor 
Hamilton at the Polytechnic nickname it. He was still poor—so 
poor that when he had the audacity to ask the hand of his present 
wife in marriage (Mdlle. Soulie), the father significantly desired him 
to wait a great deal longer. 

He was not of prepossessing aspect, having a tall bony form, 
beginning to stoop somewhat in the shoulders even then. He wore 
his black hair long, like many other romantic slaves of the pen, and 
he had that firm cast of features and those deeply-penetrating eyes 
which marked Bonaparte when young. The police had him ticked 
off in their black book as likely to be prominent in event of an out- 
break. Thanks to his slenderness, Sardou looked younger than he 
was. His Bohemian life gave him at least full knowledge of the 
way to approach such citadels as publishers’ and theatrical managers’ 
offices, and he learnt ‘all the ropes’ over pipes of tobacco from 
veteran authors. 

What a young writer can hardly do alone he can perform in Paris 
by attaching himself to those whose name is made. Thus the first 
piece of Sardou’s was executed in collaboration. 

In November 1859, the Folies Nouvelles being transformed into 
the Deéjazet Theatre, that ever-popular actress inaugurated her 
management by the first comedy of our author. The lady was so 
eager to make it a success, that she suffered stage fright, and the 
writer himself stood in the wings to prompt her. It was a success, 
this Fleshing the Maiden Sword of Figaro, and has remained a 
stock-piece for ladies affecting ‘ breeches parts.’ Peg Woffington 
would have adored Sardou for such a character. 

In 1860 Monsieur Garat, a comedy founded on incidents in 
the life of a notorious singer and revolutionist whom Déjazet had 
known in his dotage, was performed with that actress in the prin- 
cipal part. It fixed Sardou’s place, and he had little difficulty in 
having his Meadows of St. Germain brought out under the same 
lady’s auspices. This piece is now to reappear with new music by 
Lecocq. To Déjazet he has been ever and duly grateful—not a bad 
trait in his character. He has had plenty of hints though that he, 
above all men, should not forget this performer. 

From this period Sardou has laboured alone, confident, if not 
arrogant, in his unassisted powers. 

The Benoiton Family was his first great mark made as a cas- 
tigator of social frailties. It whipped at the raw spot of the early 
glories of the late Empire, the characters becoming types and 
many of the sayings popular. Though badly translated, the Fast 
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Family had a moderately hearty reception at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London, and at Wallack’s New York. But the insufferable little 
imp Fanfan, the ‘ horsy’ daughters, the eulogy on ‘ holy muslin,’ the 
artificial sister essential to French comedy—all these were caviare 
to the English ; and only the idea of the fashion-loving wife, who is 
never at home but to change her dress, at all took root. By a strange 
perversion of public taste this comedy encouraged luxury ; for the out- 
rageous costumes were surpassed in eccentricity by the products of 
milliners, and ‘ Benoiton’ chains, hats, and gloves were in wide de- 
mand. 

In December 1866 the New House, thanks to the exquisite 
acting of Mdlle. Delaporte in her young days, and the capital imper- 
sonation of La Fargueil, ran a long course. It failed in England, 
though well liked in the large cities of the United States. 

By the next year Sardou had verified his name of Victorien, as 
the theatrical sensation was ‘a first night of Sardou.’ The Variétés 
Theatre could not dispense with him. So many were his engage- 
ments, that—just as Mr. Boucicault declared his ability to supply 
single-handed all London with amusements—Sardou seemed to 
have an iron in every fire. An actor opened a theatre to play the 
works which Sardou’s excluded, and boldly called it ‘ The Theatre 
of the Rejected.’ Only when the tasters found it rather ‘ The 
Theatre of the Dejected,’ they preferred the Strong-minded Women 
or the Rapid Thaw of the monopolist. 

With triumph, calumniators appeared. No doubt our author 
produced too much to be always original, but—as in the case of 
Dumas—it was remarkable that what Sardou wrote pleased the 
public, while what others maintained to be his models never amused. 
As a wit said: ‘Sardou is a magician who borrows a cotton hand- 
kerchief to turn it into a silken one.’ 

In 1862 the actors, nettled at the author being a leetle auto- 
cratic in superintending his own stage effects, vowed that Nos 
Intimes (Friends or Foes, alias Bosom Friends, of our stage) must 
fall flat. On the contrary, it was a great success ; Mdlle. Fargueil in 
particular grandly rendering the ‘risky’ scene in the room at night. 

Progress in no way approached this comedy for excellence. Fer- 
nande, Andrea (Agnes), and Seraphine were ephemeras. Some- 
thing more important was awaited, but Rabagas was no such thing. 
Written to attack the failings of Republicanism, though Sardou is a 
Republican himself, it secured its wholesale condemnation, and as 
such was conspué and pelted off the stage of all the democratic 
cities in France. London knew a tolerably good version, but it 
excited no interest in America. The caricature (or likeness) of 
Gambetta so irritated his ‘tail,’ that it threatened the writer with 
assassination, forgetting how hotly he had denounced Prince Bona- 
parte for killing Victor Noir. 
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Comedy and vaudeville being exhausted fields, Sardou, who had 
achieved but one prize on the comic operatic stage in Captain 
Harry, turned to the proverbial new worlds to conquer. 

Patrie, produced at the Porte Saint-Martin Theatre, all but 
attained a high place as a drama. But, spite of exceeding skill in 
construction, in which Sardou is a master, it lacks the one or two 
qualities absolutely essential for permanence. A universally popu- 
lar play must be enriched with a pure love and a broad humour: 
without one or the other of these, no skill, no glittering words, no 
superabundance of wit, no ‘stage business,’ no scenic effects, and 
not even the glamour of a favourite actress’s beauty or talents, can 
do more than linger out ‘ the run.’ 

Patrie was magnificently ‘mounted.’ The fact of its being 
strongly suggested by previous plays militated not a whit against 
it, and yet it met the same fate as its translation in New York— 
failure. London treated it more roughly. Poor Fatherland went 
begging from one to another stage-door, only to be received, when 
sinking from exhaustion, by a low-priced playhouse in the suburbs. 

Les Merveilleuses, prompted by the success of Madame Angot’s 
Daughter making thoughts recur to the great French Revolution, 
was so barren of attraction that it remained sterile spite of costliest 
dresses. 

In the latest work of our author, all his faults, arising from his 
mode of composition, are apparent, and little of his good gifts. 
Uncle Sam is a dramatic hodge-podge of the notes brought home 
by Parisians who spent a few months in the Eastern States of 
America, principally in the older cities. The dramatic hints are 
from no higher sources than the New-York Herald’s report of the 
Fisk assassination, or the Paris Life’s ‘ peculiar’ impressions of the 
American belle. There is more interest in the story about the play 
than in it itself. 

For fear of offence to American residents in Paris the authorities 
forbade the performance of Uncle Sam. An enterprising New-York 
manager instantly bought the right of representation, and produced a 
clever translation. Then the Parisians could but laugh at the cen- 
sure, and it gave way. While in rehearsal, the Paris Figaro played 
one of its best tricks: it printed one day a full account of the pre- 
tended first night of Uncle Sam, entering so minutely into likely 
details, that many people were caught, angry that so important an 
event—so the frivolous consider it—should have happened in their 
absence from their stalls. It was one of the best advertisements a 
theatre ever gratuitously received. 

One more fiasco—for when a leading man composes but a second- 
rate work, that is comparatively a failure — and we have done. 
Though Offenbach’s music supplemented scenic effects and countless 
costumes of taste, King Carrot had as paltry a reign as the Prince 
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of Monaco in the recent squib upon unlucky Florestan. It is, there- 
fore, thanks to the generous way in which French dramatists are 
paid, that Victorien Sardou is this day a millionaire, enjoying a 
couple of hundred pounds a year from each of his five or six stock- 
pieces. Twelve per cent on the house-takings, with the several 
little adjuncts of so many tickets each night, a bonus after the hun- 
dredth night of a piece, and so on, soon buys a modern Scribe his 
house and garden. 

Sardou’s ambition has been contented with no less than a castle, 
the chateau of Marly !—pretty well for a man of letters who dwelt 
in a garret fifteen years ago, and blew on his fingers in winter in 
default of firing. 

There, in a small library, made still smaller by its incumber- 
ment with books, prints, pictures, statuettes, and other things bear- 
ing on the work he may have in hand, Sardou builds up his pieces, 
when they have an historical groundwork. A large room is not to 
his taste—affair of habit! ‘He who is born in a palace cannot 
breathe where a cat cannot be swung ;’ and the reverse holds. In 
this charming villa, whereabout memories of the gay romping court 
of the Grand Monarque seem to throng thickly, the author of Unele 
Sam basks in the shine of his twenty thousand pounds. His coun- 
terparts in England, one exception aside, still toil at magazines, 
weekly papers, and Civil-Service desks; and the public marvel that 
the playhouse is so ill supplied with delightful facilities to spend the 
evening in intellectual cates. 

Sardou has been something more than a mere believer in spiri- 
tualism, a ‘ writing medium’ in fact; a drawing of his, airily fantastic 
as the sketches by St. Aubin, appears in the Autographe. It dis- 
plays considerable evidence of a spirit of derision and vagary. 

M. Sardou’s features have preserved their saturnine tinge and 
their rigid aspect. Only in private, when he is a charming conversa- 
tionalist, does a smile hover on his firmly-compressed lips. His 
black hair is sable-silvered, still enframing his long face and giving 
him the air of one’s ideal of a Jesuit—but rather D’Aigrigny than 
Roden. In public he is a wretched speaker; an additional proof 
that he is more of a laboured writer than a fluent author, which is 
his critics’ bitterest complaint. 

Dumas the younger eclipses him in wit and apparent spontaneity ; 
but Sardou is the prince of dramatists, and it rests with himself 
alone to keep the prominent place in which he succeeded Scribe. 


H. L. WILLIAMS. 
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A Romance 


‘O shallow and mean heart of man! dost thou conceive so little of love as not 
to know that it sacrifices all—love itself—for the happiness of the thing it loves?’ 
—Zanoni. 


CHAPTER XI. ‘ AMORIS DESIDERIUM.’ 


Au me! how often, when we have climbed our mountain, when 
we have splashed through the mire and morass, trudged along the 
flinty path, crawled over all those fearsome crags, when, weary and 
footsore, we have gained the summit, and the fair prospect lies in its 
glory before our joyous eyes,—how often has the drizzling mist swept 
up, and left us to our disappointment, embittered by that fleeting 
glimpse of beauty, embittered by our short-lived rapture ! 

Ah me! how often have we leaped up out of happy sleep, and 
blessed God it was morning, and felt, from the fulness of our hearts, 
a mighty love for all men, but to seek our pillows again at eventide 
in sadness ! 

Very near akin are joy and sorrow; it is but a step from the one 
to the other; and the greater the joy, the more do we repine when 
the black cloud gathers over it. 

Minnie Goring opened her languid eyes, the day after the pic- 
nic, with a delicious sense of well-being; with a great thankfulness 
for the life that seemed, for the first time, so precious, so enjoyable 
a treasure. What matter that the strong young limbs felt stiff, 
that the soft white skin was fevered, that the tender brow was 
swollen, and throbbed under its bandages? Had not all this pur- 
chased for her—O, how cheaply!—the memory that will make the 
future but one dream of happiness? Was she not still under the 
charm of the ‘lune d’amour’ ? 

Breakfast-things jingling outside—a knock at the door—enter 
Euphrosyne, her gray locks swathed up in gay bandanna, as of 
yore. 

‘You dear old thing, ’Phrosyne!’ cries Minnie; ‘so you’ve 
come to take care of me ?’ 

‘Ah, mon Dieu! quel malheur!’ groans the ancient hand- 
maiden, putting down her tray by the bedside, and bending over 
the chestnut hair; ‘ I almost found myself badly, when one told me 
that my little Ma’amselle Minnie was at the agony. Dieu merci! 
she is not dead, la pauvrette !’ 

‘Not yet, ’Phrosyne,’ she says with a bright smile, her eyes 
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following the fussy preparations that remind her so vividly of the 
good time in the Rue St. Dominique. 

‘Eh, fi donc, la vieille! The beautiful subject of conversation!’ 
continues the garrulous bandanna. ‘ One would say to oneself that 
Monsieur the Curé was mounting the stairs already with the holy 
sacraments. La mort, pardi! When this morning all those ladies 
are gnawing themselves the fists that that villanous branch has not 
spoilt you the face! When last night there was not a minute that 
I was not obseded by a mass of beautiful young men, who were de- 
manding of me, the tears in the eyes, ‘‘Goes she better, dear 
Euphrosyne ?”’ ‘Sleeps she, good Euphrosyne ?”’ ‘‘ Suffers she 
much, madame ?”’’ 

Minnie nearly spills her chocolate for laughing at the dolorous 
picture of the anxious youths and ’Phrosyne’s bulletins. 

‘ When I tell you,’ resumes the old servant, her wrinkled waxen 
features twinkling with fun, ‘that at three o’clock of the morning, 
as I was passing along the corrider, one pounces on me, one drags 
me off into the salon, one asks me the news with a face pale—ah, 
tenez, pale as this sheet—’ 

Minnie’s cheeks, to make up for that, straightway present a 
tolerable imitation of the peony. 

‘I say to him, all goes well; there is nothing of serious; the 
wound will leave no mark; the fever has diminished itself; she 
sleeps. He slips me a napoleon in the hand, and says me, in 
English, ‘ Gobblessyou, old girl; you a breeck. TankGod!’ 

She knows who it was, with the foolish colour mantling under 
her downy skin ; she knows well enough, with his kisses still burning 
on her lips. 

‘Ah, holy Virgin!’ chatters on ’Phrosyne ; ‘ how he loves you, 
that one !’ 

‘Which one?’ very unconcernedly, from the depths of the 
pillow. 

‘She asks me which one!’ throwing up her hands to an ima- 
ginary audience. ‘ But, without doubt, that beautiful Mistare Denn ! 
Eh-he-e ?’ 

A moment’s pause. 

‘You can take away now, Euphrosyne;’ and she turns her face 
to the wall. 

It was not, then, Jim who kept anxious watch through the long 
hours she lay unconscious; it was not his cheek that paled with 
suspense ; it was not his gratitude that went up to heaven when 
fear of danger was past. It was Regy, down in that salon, waiting 
for news in the cold gray of the morning. Not the man she loves 
—not the man who has perfected the handiwork of Nature by light- 
ing up its beauty with the glory of that love. It was Regy—‘ that 
jolly fellow Dane’—the man she likes immensely; the best fun 
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possible fora rattling galop, and decorous scuffle to follow behind 
the azaleas in the conservatory. 

A grievous disappointment for some lengthy minutes. Presently 
she begins to think she may possibly be magnifying the proverbial 
molehill. After all, wasn’t Jim most likely a prey to deepest misery 
all night, over at No. 15? and was it probable that Regy’s successive 
8.- -and-b.s tasted any the worse, or that his Partagas lost aught of 
their flavour, through that nocturnal vigil, to which, moreover, 
goodness knew, he was pretty well inured? And lastly, wouldn’t 
Jim be round at the hotel immediately to ask after her, and hadn’t 
she better begin dressing ? 

I fear me she found the clasping of those brawny arms so plea- 
sant, that she had a mind to give them another chance, and try 
whether the being in full possession of her faculties would deprive 
such situation of any ofits charm. At all events, she rang the bell, 
and asked to see Mrs. Ferrers. 

‘ And how is my poor little patient this morning ?’ inquires the 
Colonel’s wife in dulcet tones, imprinting a maternal salute on 
Minnie’s hot cheek. 

‘O, I’m quite well, thanks, now,’ asseverates the bed, with 
decision. ‘Indeed, there is nothing at all the matter with me, 
except this stupid bump.’ 

Mrs. Ferrers takes off the bandages tenderly, and inspects the 
discoloured, broken, swollen skin with deep compassion. 

‘Sha’n’t I look a fright when I go down ?’ laughs Minnie. 

‘ All yellow and blue—generally brilliant, in fact, like a wild Indian.’ 

‘Go down !’ repeats the other, aghast. 

‘Yes; why not? That’s what I wanted to see you about. I 
may go down, mayn’t I?’ pleadingly. 

‘ Certainly not!’ decisively. ‘What an idea! Feverish, weak, 
shaken as you are, we should have you fainting away again for a 
few more hours.’ 

‘But I sha’n’t be able to see Jim,’ expressing her thoughts 
aloud. 

‘It’s perfectly impossible, my dear,’ says Mrs. Ferrers. ‘ Be- 
sides which, Captain Tregarvan must be well on his way to Paris 
by this time.’ 

‘To Paris!’ repeats Minnie in her turn. 

‘He went off directly he heard you were in no danger. There 
is no accounting for men, my love; the best of them are dreadfully 
silly. Fancy his rushing off like that, tired as he was after that 
picnic, even on important business. And talking of the picnic, I 
must say it was most enjoyable.’ 

And as the worthy lady rattles on about the day which no time 
can ever efface from Minnie’s memory, the poor pretty head is 
throbbing with swift thoughts that whirl through it at the announce- 
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ment of Jim’s departure. He has left Malaise, left her the very 
morrow after those impassioned moments in the woods! Can it be, 
she thinks with a fiery rush of blood to her pale cheeks, that she 
has, in her new-found love for him, mistaken the natural anxiety of 
a guardian’s affection for the caress of a lover? Can she have ima- 
gined the sound of the words that greeted her ears, the look in the 
eyes that met hers when she woke from her swoon? Did she awake 
at all, or was not rather the whole a dream? Mistaken, perhaps— 
deceived, perhaps; but even as on desert plains the false beautiful 
mirage doubles the thirst of the wretched travellers, by giving them 
a reflected view of the cool streams far beyond, so here the mirage of 
love has done its work, and Minnie longs, with a mighty longing 
that fevers her blood and keeps her in that little bed for many weary 
days, for a draught from the ambrosial river that seemed so near in 
the twilight one summer’s eve. 

Yet somehow the days do pass, for all that they drag out their 
torpid length so slowly; and Minnie finds herself constrained to 
abandon her new-formed idea of an effective and premature decease 
very much sooner than she could have thought possible. 


‘ All is not o’er, if loving is not o’er.’ 


There is a love which prefers death to a life without its heart’s 
desire ; there is a love which prefers even the indifferent presence 
of its beloved to the oblivion of the grave. The one will have all 
or none; the other would fain feed as royally, but, failing that, will 
not despise the crumbs. 

Minnie Goring cannot, even if she would, call back the precious 
gift so freely, so wholly, so vainly given. Never another shall 
rouse this intensity of love, this strong sad yearning, in the years 
to come. Her passion is the deeper from its very hopelessness. 
There is plenty of time for thought in a sick-room, and there she 
has thought much: she has recalled to mind every phase of her 
relations with the man who now is her very all; she has tried 
to combat her doubts, her fears, and she despairs. She has staked 
life—the really living she deems impossible without great love—and 
she has lost. But she will not lose him entirely; he will be her 
friend, her dearest friend, always; and she—she will bury her love 
in the silent depths of her heart till the great Day, when all secrets 
shall be known, and all passions stilled for ever. 

So the days pass away, and she lives through them as best she 
can. And Regy Dane, having secured her gratitude by his kindly 
endurance of all her thousand moods, by his unwearied exertions to 
please her in the slightest thing, by his well-judged inaction at this 
crisis of his suit, becomes more necessary to her with every morning 
of her loneliness. He never once suspects her feelings towards 
Jim; but her manner tells him there is something in the air that 
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portends anything but plain-sailing for him, and he has tact enough 
to see that courtship and matrimony are topics likely to be distaste- 
ful to her just now, and to act accordingly ; which wily conduct gains 
him much ground proportionately. 

At last, one glaring afternoon, Dane, stretched full length on 
the hot sand, is watching Minnie at her paint-box and easel in the 
shade of some rocks, lazily doing a weed, and wondering how soon 
he shall make up his mind to take his chance, and ask her the 
question. 

‘ Wilt thou, Minnie,’ he thinks, ‘ have this man to thy wedded 
husband ?’ and aloud, ‘I wonder if you will—’ 

‘How can you doubt it?’ answers Minnie, with malice afore- 
thought. 

‘—Give me that sketch ?’ finishing his sentence artfully, despite 
the great leap at his heart when he pictures to himself that sweet 
proud face lit up with love for him. 

‘Take it, and welcome,’ she says, throwing down her brush; 
‘I’m sick of it.’ 

And, as he takes it eagerly from her hand, a black shadow falls 
across the paper. 

‘ Hullo, here you are!’ cries the intruder. ‘ How de do, Min? 
All right again? That’s a good child. How do, Dane?’ 

Minnie turns crimson at the touch of his fingers, and then dead 
white. 

‘Is that you, Jim?’ as if doubting it were his voice, with so 
jolly, so paternal a ring in it. 

‘Yes, Min; safe and sound. Got back at last, you see.’ 
And seeing the hot blood in her cheek, ‘ Spoilt a spoony téte-a-téte, 
I fancy,’ he thinks, with one of the old pangs of bitter jealousy. 

But he has not come back to sit at this woman’s feet, and suffer 
such feelings to undo the stern work that has cost him so much. 
His sad eyes and set lips attest plain enough how great has been 
that cost. 

‘ Have a smoke ?’ says Dane, proferring a small portmanteau of 
sealskin and gold, with the view of discovering whether Jim means 
spoiling sport or not. 

‘Don’t mind if I do,’ helping himself. ‘They do say three’s 
no company, but it’s too many degrees towards boiling-point to-day 
to be considerate.’ 

‘Don’t apologise, pray,’ laughs Minnie, a little awkwardly. 
‘I’m sure we feel quite relieved you’ve come. We are disgracefully 
in want of something to talk about; and we have both remarked 
it’s not chilly this afternoon several times.’ 

‘Speak for yourself, Miss Goring, please,’ from Regy, half in 
jest, half in earnest. ‘I have not been silent for want of something 
to talk about.’ 
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She tries hard to look as if she had not the smallest conception 
of his meaning, and, as a natural result, looks painfully conscious 
of it. 

Jim, supine on his back, catches the effect of Regy’s speech 
from an observant corner of his eye, and decides within himself that 
the two are on the brink of matrimony ; a decision to which he has 
twenty times arrived, and which he has as often triumphantly 
refuted. But this time he has put himself voluntarily ‘ hors con- 
cours’; and the handsome figure there, devouring her soft beauty 
with the intensity of its gaze, seems no unfit mate for this daughter 
of Eve. 

‘Well, Tregarvan,’ continues Dane, ‘you ought to be able to 
help us on. You must have brought a whole budget of news with 
you.’ 
‘Not much, I’m afraid,’ returns the Captain: ‘ beyond the fact 
that the last thing at the Porte Saint-Martin contains more legs 
and less wit than its predecessor; that people in general seem to 
spend more and earn less this year than they did last; that Paris 
is just thinking of running down to Baden; and that the Prince 
Imperial has had the toothache, there is a lamentable poverty of 
news.’ 

‘Not even a railway accident ?’ with desultory loquacity, still 
indulging his steady eyes. 

‘ Not even that,’ answers Jim. ‘Stay, though; there was one, 
if my meeting an old flame of mine in the train can be called so.’ 

Minnie pricks up her ears, and begins playing with her rings, 
her chain, her locket. 

‘I never should have known her,’ he resumes. ‘ Was just 
getting into the smoking-carriage, when a voice I knew mentioned 
myname. Turned round—begged pardon—couldn’t recognise. She 
gave me areminder or two—maiden name, and so on. Travelled to 
Paris together.’ 

‘Is she—pretty now?’ murmured hesitatingly. 

‘ She’s a devilish fine woman’—puff—‘ but d’un certain age.’ 

‘ Say she jilted you, eh, Tregarvan ?’ laughs Regy. ‘ Blighted 
your young affections ?’ 

‘What nonsense! Il ne faudrait plus que ca,’ in Minnie’s 
dryest tones. 

‘So she did,’ answers Jim simply. ‘ Married the late Lord 
Pursang, of blessed memory, instead.’ 

‘ You know Lady Pursang!’ exclaims his ward, her eyes flashing 
with vexation. 

‘I believe so’—amiably, from a dense cloud—‘ at all events, I 
have called at her hétel several times lately, and she is kind 
enough to accuse me of being amusing; a compliment which is 
none the less flattering for its mendacity.’ 
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A vision rises in Minnie’s memory of a statuesque fair woman, 
whom she has passed in the Park, reclining with a certain volup- 
tuous grace in her well-appointed Victoria; a woman whom the 
world tolerates for her wealth and title, but about whom sundry 
chronicles, more or less scandalous, are afloat—Lady Pursang, in 
fine, whose lord and master died, they say, ‘ only just in time to 
save her from the D. C.’ 

And it is with this creature that Jim has been flirting; this is 
she whom he has been doing his best to ‘amuse’; while one who 
loves him so passionately, poor fool, has been fostering her love, 
and dreaming of him, in a sick-room. 

If she could but have known with what contempt he, whose 
thoughts were full of her, met that same middle-aged naughtiness, 
how slight was their conversation, what the stern resolve that is 
prompting his exaggerations! But she cannot, and must suffer in 
silence. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SUITOR AND LOVER. 


A rortNnieHT after. Jim has been dining with the Ferrers; 
feeling neither in the mood to talk cavalry or politics with the 
Colonel, listen to the amiable platitudes of his hostess, nor endure 
the sight of Dane leaning over a certain white shoulder, and whis- 
pering into a certain tiny ear on the balcony he knows passably 
well, he has exchanged swallow-tails for a pea-jacket, under cover of 
which, and solaced by a clay of deepest dye, he paces meditatively 
up and down the weather-beaten planks of the old black pier ; stop- 
ping now to lean over the side and watch the crew of the night- 
packet discuss their suppers to the monotonous rub-a-dub of the 
panting steam and the creaking strain of their moorings; now to 
listen to a snatch of song from the opposite wharf, or to follow the 
gleaming course of a rocket as it hisses up into the sky from the 
Eldorado, until it explodes with a bang, leaving a strange stillness 
behind, and a shower of golden stars. 

Alone, poor old Jim! alone on the deserted pier with your 
thoughts! Can you not picture to yourself the scene on that 
baleony—her eyes mirrored in his, her hand touching his? And 
yet, if you chose—if you chose— 

What matter that, though ske love you now, she may weary of 
your presence hereafter, may still be young when you are old, 
may crave after a life of rosy hue when yours is tinged with gray, 
so long as you possess her? When once she is yours, must not 
your mighty love constrain her love to last? Could she resist its 
influence? Why, then, endure such agony, and suffer another to 
carry off the prize that is all your life to you? 
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He moves on with a quick harsh sigh, unwilling to linger over 
possibilities so dangerously tempting. If he loved her less, he 
would never let her go. Loving her as he does, he thinks only of 
her happiness, though it be secured at the sacrifice of his own. In 
most passion there is great selfishness: but it is Minnie Goring he 
loves—not himself through her. 

A clock strikes the hour, ten mellow notes borne from the town 
on the wings of the night. White Lady Luna peeps coyly over the 
edge of the horizon, frosting the heaving bosom of the sea with her 
pure lambent rays, as if, the arrant hypocrite! it were the first 
time she had looked upon such a rakish old Orb. Black volumes of 
smoke pour forth from the mail-boat’s funnels, lit up ever and anon 
by a flight of sparks, and whirl away to sea. Luggage arrives in 
trucks ; passengers arrive, and hurry on board to secure good berths 
before the tidal-train runs in. 

Still Jim leans against the rough wood, his head resting on one 
hand, his eyes looking out over the restless waves. He is standing 
at the very end of the pier, his solitude seeming the lonelier from 
its contrast to the swaying crowd which is streaming down to the 
mail from the station, where the Grande Vitesse has just disgorged 
its freight. Presently he hears the steady tramp of approaching 
footsteps ; a cigar glows through the darkness as they near him ; it 
is Regy. 

‘ Hullo !’ exclaims Jim, in unmitigated astonishment at his ap- 
pearance. Perhaps it was getting cold on the balcony. 

‘Hullo!’ echoes the cigar, with that fertility of conversational 
power which so eminently distinguishes our countrymen ; ‘jolly 
night.’ 

‘Thought you were booked for the evening,’ the Captain ob- 
serves, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and pensively replugging 
the same. 

‘O, well,’ airily, ‘they seemed to want to get off to by-bye, 
so I thought I’d toddle down here, and see if I could spot you.’ 

‘Do a smoke and a peg at the Eldorado, if you like,’ proposes 
Jim, very much averse to the prospect of making talk for anybody. 

‘H’m! Think not to-night, perhaps ; hardly feel in the humour 
for it. Fancy a stroll in this drowsy summer night, with the plash 
of the waves and that splendid moon, will be more in my line. 
Better than the glare and squalling up there, don’t you think ?’ 

Saul among the prophets! Dane turned sentimental! It sounds 
sufficiently ludicrous, and Jim, if he could have mustered up the 
spirits, would have laughed himself into small pieces. But he 
knows the cause of it, and straightway hates him for talking such 
rubbish. 

Whereupon they lounge up to the packet, and exchange greet- 
ings with the captain, who knows Jim as well as Malaise Bar. At 
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his invitation they descend to the cabin, and discuss in his com- 
pany each a steaming glass of rum-punch, the crowd notwith- 
standing, till the whistle shrieks out its warning, and they return 
to the pier. In a few minutes the last portmanteau has disappeared 
down the side; another whistle, a revolution of the paddles, a few 
hoarse shouts, and the boat glides away, with a trail of foam gleam- 
ing red and green under its port and starboard lights, into the 
moonlit haze. 

The little knot of porters and officials disperses shortly, and 
leaves the two alone as they perambulate the jetty in silence. 

‘I say, Tregarvan,’ says Regy, plunging into speech after 
much thought, ‘ fact is, I must have a talk with you.’ 

‘ Speak, friend,’ phlegmatically. ‘ Satisfy your laudable desires 
by all means ; but, with your permission, I’ll do audience while you 
hold forth.’ 

An awkward pause. 

‘You know, of course, old man, that I look on you more as a 
pal than a mere acquaintance.’ 

Jim mutters something about his delight at the assertion. 

‘And I want you to understand how highly I value your friend- 
ship. You see, though you may bea good bit older’—the audience 
winces visibly—‘ and have had more experience, and so on, you’re 
such stunning good company, and you’ve got something so attrac- 
tive in your way—can’t exactly express what I mean—that, since 
the first time I saw you three years ago, I’ve had more than a 
common liking for you.’ 

Regy makes his unstudied prelude somewhat confusedly, but 
with a hearty ring in his voice that tells of true metal. 

‘IT assure you,’ says the Captain, who in no way shares these 
sentiments, ‘I feel greatly flattered.’ 

‘Not at all,’ continues Dane; ‘I don’t want you to say that. 
I only was going to tell you how I have been vexed, wishing, as I 
do, to preserve your friendship, at the thought that during the last 
few weeks a coldness has arisen between us. I was going to say 
what I could to repair anything I have done to cause this feeling.’ 

Jim turns a shade paler, but he nerves himself to hear what he 
knows is coming. 

‘I am afraid,’ Dane resumes hesitatingly, ‘ that my—attentions 
to your ward—have displeased you.’ 

‘ My ward ?—Minnie ?’ steadying his voice. 

‘ Yes, Minnie,’ lingering over the name. ‘Miss Goring has, 
no doubt, given me a good deal of encouragement to pursue those 
—attentions ; but I should not think myself justified in proceeding 
farther without disclosing to you my hupes and—so on; so here goes.’ 

They have stopped, and are bending over the pier-head side by 
side. Jim passes his hand once wearily over his hot brow; but 
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how drawn and white is his face none can see save the sweet pitiful 
moon and the sighing waves. 

‘I love your ward as I never shall another woman,’ Dane blurts 
out, after a moment. | 

‘ You’re not eccentric; so do other people,’ says Jim quietly, 
with a sad smile. 

‘I know that,’ growls Regy; ‘she beat everything out this 
season. But look here, you are her guardian; you know my position ; 
will you give your consent ?’ 

‘Consent? To what ?’ prolonging his pain. 

‘To our marriage.’ 

How is it he can bear to hear this ‘ our’ so possessively, so con- 
fidently spoken ? 

‘Well, but—my ward’—very strange sounds Jim’s husky voice 
—‘does she’—he coughs—‘ does she’—queer that tickling in his 
throat—‘ does she love you ?’ 

‘God bless her, that she does !’ exclaims Regy, with a happy 
light in his eyes. 

‘Indeed!’ still in the same constrained tone. ‘ May I inquire 
how you know that ?’ 

The bright conscious laugh that answers him sends a pang 
through the fencing-master’s breast that no rapier-point could have 
sped. 

‘How doI know it? O, well, in different ways, I suppose. 
Mustn’t tell tales, must I? Besides, oid Euphrosyne told me, when 
Minnie heard next morning—after her accident, you know—that I 
had been anxious about her, she burst into tears, and it quite upset 
her. Looks favourable for me, doesn’t it ?’ 

Poor Jim! hard rather to hear all this. 

‘It is the dearest wish of my life,’ pursues Regy, ‘ that Minnie 
Goring may one day be my wife. Of course, without bragging, in 
a monetary point of view she could scarcely do better. What 
money she may have will be settled on herself, and I can, almost 
without feeling it, add to that— By Jove, am I not going ahead ? 
Talking of settlements before I’ve got her consent or yours.’ 

He looks up at the Captain for approval, but cannot get a 
glimpse of his face through those hands that are so tremulously 
pressed against it. 

‘I hope you'll give me God-speed in my suit, old man,’ he says, 
with feeling. 

A dead silence. Then Jim’s voice, very broken: 

‘ You ask my consent, Dane? You have it. Go, and prosper.’ 

‘Thank you, Jim ;’ clasping one burning hand in his. 

As if roused by the touch of that honest gratitude, the fencing- 
master springs up and turns his despairing eyes and haggard features 
upon his companion. 
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‘You say ‘‘ thank you,” ’ in fast hoarse tones. ‘ And yet, though 
I know you are now good-natured, honourable, and a gentleman ; 
though I believe you do love my ward,.and will make her a good 
husband—listen to this : I have just wished you good luck in your 
purpose. I have given you a gift which is to me far more precious 
than life—God only knows how precious! I have given it to you to 
love and to cherish, as I would love and cherish it were I—were I in 
your place. Butif it is in the pride of your wealth that you have taken 
a fancy to this angel face, and think to buy it for your own; if you 
want it, madly perhaps, while the fancy lasts, and then ever should 
neglect it ; if ever you forget how priceless is the treasure I am in- 
trusting to you; if you make my darling unhappy—God do so to 
you, and more also !’ 

A few hasty strides, a minute’s pause to cool his agitation, and 
he holds out his hand to Regy. 

‘Forgive my speaking like this ; I love her—very dearly.’ 

‘ You can trust me, Tregarvan,’ says the manly voice ; ‘if only 
she will have me.’ 


CuHapTer XIII. 


*A QUELQUE CHOSE MALHEUR EST BON,’ 


In the soporific shade of a mighty plane-tree Minnie lies in joy- 
less indolence on an armchair, her great eyes half closed, absently 
watching her estimable chaperone nod herself off to sleep, and 
wishing that she too could forget her sad thoughts and wander 
a while in the pleasant land of dreams. 

Ah, those dreams, the gift of tenderest mercy ; none can prove 
their sweetness but those who have suffered much. Say not they 
are sent to mock us, to steep us in deceptive bliss ; say rather they 
give the despairing spirit a glimpse of happiness it never else could 
hope to see—a draught from the crystal cup that lies shattered 
across its life’s dull road. What is death but sleep? From both 
there is a waking ; and—as after holy death—in blissful dreams the 
weary soul soars from its earth, and wings a happy flight through 
its own pure native ether, the land unknown of mortals save from 
. the misty memories of these sweet swift-fled moments. 

The noontide sun pierces the thick green canopy, and touches 
fondly with his gold those chestnut coils of hair, those heavy droop- 
ing lids, that stricken beauty so desolate in its great sorrow. What 
is to her the affection of her friends ? What avails her the foster- 
ing love of a guardian? There is nothing of consolation in this ; 
there is none on whose breast she can sob out her grief; she is 
alone in her hour of need—alone, and very desolate. 

It was but yesterday that the cruel stroke was dealt—that her 
last faint hope was slain. How was it? It seems so long ago. 
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Ah, he followed her out to the dear old rocks, where Jim—to the 
rocks, and sat with her as she sketched. Then it came suddenly— 
that he had told Jim, that Jim had consented, and would she listen ? 
(How could she listen?) Poor old Dane, how sad he looked ! 

So the two men had talked over it, and Jim had gone over all 
the settlement business, and so on, with her suitor, and had pro- 
bably given his consent with a sigh of relief. Good riddance of 
bad rubbish. She always must have been an awful nuisance to him. 
But, O, can this be the same Jim with whom she lived such 
joyous years? Is this her own dear old Crabs of yore? No; he 
would never have given her to Dane. 

Would she listen? On the shore, the other day, she started 
up scared at the first words of an offer she had long foreseen— 
scared at the prospect looming in the immediate future of Regy as 
her husband. She knew he loved her; she knew he had been a 
score of times on the verge of telling her so. But she had never 
thought of him as anything more than a marvellously agreeable 
companion. The sudden unmasking of Madam Matrimony, in 
her costume of ‘ Flirtation,’ had not been unexpected, no doubt, 
for there is a time when all these gay dominos must unmask in 
Love’s travestie. But Jim had given his consent. Ah, there 
was the bitterness that made the whispered request seem almost 
repulsive. And at that moment she felt she could not listen, 
and so would hear no more. But in truth she did listen, for 
her loneliness pleaded for Regy better, far better, than any words 
of his could have done. She is an orphan. Desolate, she yearns 
for sympathy, for tender care; she is debarred from the home of 
the one she adores, she cannot look forward to a permanent stay 
with the Ferrers; but a man, beautiful as Apollo, loves her to 
lunacy, and she admires him, likes his company, values his atten- 
tions. True, she said she could not listen, but she can think ; and 
the thought of marrying a man she likes, when he who has excited 
in her such passion seems to treat his work with indifference, if not 
contempt, is not without its charm. 

A long shadow across the grass; a loose gray figure lounging 
from the hotel, where it has been smoking in the verandah and 
furtively watching the plane-trees. 

Minnie jumps up, and moves towards it. 

‘ You’re only just in time, Mr. Dane,’ she says, with a little 
yawn ; ‘I was all but asleep.’ 

‘ She is quite, isn’t she ?’ designating Mrs. Ferrers with a jerk 
of his curly head. . 

‘It’s too true—she is. And, please, I want you to amuse me, 
lest I share her fate.’ 

They are strolling down a shady walk towards a small summer- 
house, which is rather more hideous than such structures usually 
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. are, and rears its gaudy pinnacle in barbaric splendour amidst the 
soft green leaves and waving branches. (The worthy landlord of 
the Pachas styles it impartially ‘le kiosk,’ ‘le sommar ’ous,’ or 
‘le pavillon chinois,’ as the spirit moveth him, and considers it a 
model of architectural elegance.) 

‘I don’t think I could be amusing, if I tried,’ answers Regy 
dolorously, with a tremendous sigh; ‘I’m afraid you'll have to re- 
sign yourself to your somnolent tendencies.’ 

‘No, I won’t,’ decisively. ‘Ask me some riddles.’ 

‘Who was the father of Zebedee’s children ?’ inquires Dane, 
with alacrity. 

‘ Zebedee,’ she returns. ‘And a door is not a door when it’s 
ajar. Try something newer.’ 

‘ That’s all I know,’ talking at random, his eyes fixed on her 
beauty. ‘My education was neglected in the conundrum line. I 
never could recollect a riddle in my life.’ 

‘You're not like the man Ina Morant told us about,’ trying to 
make conversation nervously under his gaze. ‘He boasted that he 
had never been beaten by a riddle but once, and that was when he 
heard an old clergyman, who had cleaned him out at euchre the 
night before, preach on ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” The text 
was no sooner delivered than ‘‘I b’lieve I'll give it up!’’ brought 
down the house.’ 

‘That was ‘‘ coarse times’ for the parson, I should think,’ 
laughs Regy constrainedly. 

An awkward silence ; Minnie’s fan rattles monotonously as they 
pace along. 

‘Don’t they say life is a riddle ?’ he observes at last. 

‘I believe they do,’ leaving him to his own resources. 

‘I wonder what it has in store for me; I wonder whether I 
shall have to ‘‘ give it up’’ too,’ lifting his hat, and passing his 
hand through his auburn locks. 

‘Buy a ‘‘ Book of Fate” or a ‘* Voice of the Stars,” ’ suggests 
Minnie. 

‘I suppose I ought to be happy,’ he continues. ‘I never 
trouble the doctor; I’m never hard up; I’m on the right side of 
thirty ; and yet—’ Another deep sigh. 

‘Why don’t you go in for something, and take an interest in 
it?’ she says amiably. ‘ Settle down at Danescourt, improve your 
property and the condition of your labourers; stand for the county, 
liven up local society a bit—O, lots of things !’ 

‘Yes, I would,’ responds he eagerly, ‘if I was—if I was 
married.’ 

Once more an awkward silence. 

‘Don’t you think it would be cooler in there, Miss Goring ?’ 
insinuatingly, as they pass the summer-house. 
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‘H’m,’ rather doubtfully; ‘well, va pour le kiosk.” And so 
they sit them down. 

Even in here it is oppressively hot. Minnie lies back against 
the wood and fans herself languidly ; Dane rests his feet on the op- 
posite seat, and contemplates them with moody interest; outside is 
audible the drowsy humming of some industrious bee, as it visits in 
turn each gorgeous flower-bed. 

‘I’m getting awfully sick of this bakehouse weather,’ remarks 
Dane at last, in a peevish growl; ‘I wish to goodness there was a 
chance of a shower, or a thunder-storm—anything rather than this 
eternal sun grinning at one all day.’ 

‘I suppose it’s good for you not always to have what you want,’ 
says his companion oracularly; ‘at least that, I believe, is the 
opinion of all right-minded people.’ 

Minnie’s mouth talks, but her eyes are dreaming. What do 
they see, looking so tenderly among those fleecy clouds ? 

‘ Right-minded people be—’ sentence ends in a cough. Down 
come the patent leathers from the seat: ‘I wish J could have what 
I want.’ 

He is leaning forward, gazing with intense earnestness at the 
little rose-girt cupids on the fan that hides her face from him. 

‘Didn’t I hear Mrs. Ferrers calling ?’ half rising, and looking 
out with troubled haste. 

‘I wish to Heaven I could have what I want,’ he repeats, 
standing in front of her and taking no notice of her interruption, 
‘ for ten years—and die !’ 

‘Ah me! but if it were impossible ?’ in a murmur more to her- 
self than him. 

‘ Impossible !’ catching the last word ; ‘ is it impossible for you 
to be—my wife ?? Then sitting down by her, and trying to catch 
a glimpse of her averted face: ‘ Minnie, I love you. You know it; 
I love you madly. I have loved you ever since those happy days at 
Norman Place. You would not hear me yesterday, Minnie; was it 
because you dislike me ?’ 

A very small ‘ No’ from the soft lips so tremulous already. 

‘Give me the right, my darling,’ taking encouragement from 
this, ‘ to care for you—to love you as I would, as I can.’ 

Lower still the beautiful averted head. 

‘Speak, for God’s sake, Minnie!’ he pleads; ‘say something, 
whatever it is.’ 

Still silence. 

‘Minnie darling, Minnie, my pet, speak to me !’ 

He is very close to her; she can almost feel his hot quick 
words. One moment more of the dead strange silence, and then: 

‘O Regy, I’m so miserable! You'll be very good to me, will 
you, Regy ?’ 
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And she is folded to his broad breast quicker than her sad little 
speech dies in his ear. 

She has gained a protector, a friend, a lover, 2 home—has she 
not now her heart’s desire? After an interval of a minute or so 
she regains her liberty, and begins to fan herself vigorously. Dane 
gets hold of her nearest hand, and smooths it affectionately with 
his own. Now he has taken the plunge, and has attained the reali- 
sation of his fondest hopes, he is astonished at his late irresolution 
and want of confidence; he almost reproaches himself for not 
having spoken last season. 

‘Why, we might have been married a year by this time,’ he 
thinks remorsefully. ‘ Never mind though; she’s mine now, at all 
events ;’ and incontinent betakes himself to proving his ownership 
with effusion. 

‘I say, Regy, I wish you’d smoke,’ presently from Minnie. 
‘ There are such a lot of flies about to-day, and the smoke drives 
them. away.’ 

She might have added, moreover, that a cigar is a check on 
osculation. 

‘ All right, Min,’ producing a weed, and lighting up; ‘I'll drive 
"em away for you.’ 

‘ What do you call me ‘‘Min” for ?’ turning sharply. ‘I don’t 
like it. You might as well call me Tom, or Bob, as ‘‘Min.”’ 

‘ Well, Minnie, then,’ obediently. ‘But Jim always calls you 
Min.’ 

‘ You’re not Jim !’ 

‘No, that’s true enough, I’m not,’ he laughs, with much self- 
gratulation, ‘or else I should never have the happiness of calling 
you my dear little wife.’ 

Minnie rises and moves towards the door, a proceeding which 
he rightly and wrongly puts down to the effect of his last words. 
He follows her out, leaving a train of blue smoke behind him to 
complete the defeat of the obnoxious insects, and resumes : 

‘I say, Minnie, do you know,’ coming up with her—‘ you'll 
laugh when I tell you; but, talking of Jim, there was a time, and 
that not so long ago, when I was actually jealous of him !’ 

‘Indeed!’ remarks his betrothed icily, in answer to this psy- 
chological mystery. 

‘Yes; just fancy. And to think all the time he was only waiting 
to be asked, to talk like a trump about you, and give us his blessing.’ 

A shade paler the soft cheek, a distressed frown and catch in 
the breath as of one in sharp pain. 

‘ Absurd, wasn’t it,’ recurring persistently to his subject, ‘ get- 
ting jealous of the dear old boy ?’ 

‘Very absurd,’ mechanically. ‘Haven’t you something better 
to talk about ?’ 
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He stops, and turns to her, his face bright with love, and takes 
in every detail of her perfection in one long glad look. 

‘ By Jove!’ after a moment, ‘I should think I had! And an 
inexhaustible topic it is, too!’ taking her hand and repeating the 
smoothing performance. ‘Could I ever tell you how divinely beautiful 
you are in my eyes, how I love you?’ passing his mighty arm round 
her waist. ‘ Min darling—I mean Minnie—say it again; say you 
are going to be my own pet wife.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Dane,’ laughs she, ‘as you are good enough to 
wish it, I suppose you must not be disappointed.’ 

‘ But will you, Minnie,’ he resumes, ‘ really and truly, will you ?’ 

‘Yes, Regy, I will, really and truly.’ 

In all sincerity she says it. Is she not lonely and sad, and is 
not he, her dear friend, asking her to let him cheer her, care for 
her on her road through life ? 

Silence on both sides for a while. 

‘I can’t tell you how happy you have made me,’ bending over 
her possessively ; ‘I don’t know how to express it. But this I do 
know, that I have just sworn to myself, and I mean it from the 
bottom of my heart, that with my knowledge you shall never shed 
a tear for anything I may do.’ 

Minnie stammers out her gratitude for his good intentions 
towards her, feeling rather uncomfortable at his unaccustomed 
solemnity. She is picking the white petals of a daisy. 

‘ Loves me—loves me not!” she cries at last, holding up the 
evidence of his deceit to her lover. 

‘ The daisy tells a lie,’ he exclaims hotly; ‘I love you now— 
I shall love you for ever.’ 

‘ That’s a long time,’ with silver laughter. 

‘Will you love me always,’ he continues with eagerness,— 
‘always, Minnie ?’ 

‘Can’t promise,’ looking up out of sparkling eyes ; ‘ you know 
the song ?’ 

The rich full tones of her voice rise in the sultry air : 

* ¢ Menez-moi,”’ dit la belle, 
“A la rive fidéle, 
Ou l’on aime toujours—” 
* Cette rive, ma chére, 
On ne la trouve guére 
Au pays des amours.” ’ 


And so the hot summer afternoon slips on, and the velvet bees 
hum amid the flowers, and a man, lying at a woman’s feet, forgets 
time and place and all but her in the knowledge of his great happi- 
ness. 
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Cuaprer XIV. 


‘MERRY AS A MARRIAGE BELL.’ 


‘Do at Rome as the Romans do,’ is a saying which the Briton, 
as a rule, holds in unmitigated contempt; and Colonel Ferrers, 
being of Albion undiluted, sticks to his islandic manners and customs 
with a tenacity worthy of a better cause. So, then, he sits in his 
place a full hour after the ladies have rustled from the dinner-table 
to the salon, making good way with his port, and bringing to a 
triumphant close a somewhat lengthy story of ‘ what happened to 
one of our men when we were quartered at the Curragh.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he concludes, holding his ruddy glass up to 
the light, ‘next morning it was all over the place that the widow 
had bolted with O’Leary, and left poor little Charlie in the lurch. 
I was at a dance that night, and met her sister. ‘‘Come, Ferrers,” 
says she, ‘‘the regiment can’t complain; she’s run away with 
O’Leary, but she’s left you what she could—her dear little Charlie.”’’ 
A twinkle in the Colonel’s beaming eye: ‘I couldn’t resist the 
temptation ; he’s called ‘‘ the Widow’s Mite” to this day.’ 

And the glasses ring again as he gives out his venerable joke 
with a cavernous roar of merriment. Camille follows suit in a suc- 
cession of explosions, each of which leaves him weaker than the 
last, till he sinks back into his chair and wipes his eyes with his 
napkin. 

‘Ah, Djems! has he spirit, your Colonel ? Ah, pouf!’ 

Jim, who has been playing meditatively with his fork, looks up, 
and smiles the feeble smile of courtesy, and relapses into thought. 
Dane fidgets visibly on his chair, and looks towards the door. 

‘I say, Colonel,’ emptying his big green glass, ‘I see you’ve 
demolished your regulation dose ; suppose we join the ladies ?’ 

‘ Listen to him,’ laughs the old man, rising and hooking on to 
Jim. ‘Doesn’t he say it innocently, as if he didn’t much care 
whether we went or not, you know ?’ 

Jim, finding himself expected to say something, shakes his head 
and observes, ‘ Ah!’ 

‘ You lucky dog!’ continues the Colonel ; ‘I wish I had got such 
a pretty girl to sit and talk to me all the evening. Why, what 
with you and Jim here, who has fascinated Mrs. Morant, I’m re- 
duced to the society of my wife.’ 

‘You're right there, by Jove!’ says Regy heartily, as he opens 
the door of the salon; ‘I am a lucky dog, I don’t mind con- 
fessing it.’ 

Mrs. Ferrers has already drawn the irrepressible Latour into 
the place of honour, between herself and Miss Peverel, on the sofa ; 
her lord and master has ambled up to the piano, where Ina Morant 
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is ‘trying to recall’ a dreamy German waltz, and seems likely to 
become a fixture. 

Jim is moving towards the sofa when he catches sight of Regy, 
his hands busy with some photographs on the table, his gaze fixed 
upon Minnie as she sits listlessly by a window open on to the sultry 
night. Somehow or other the self-control that has been so often 
and so sorely tried within these first days of the engagement fails 
him now as he stands by the man whom he bade ‘ God-speed,’ and 
sees his lips frame a repetition of the exultant words that already 
are rankling in an unclosed wound. He turns on his heel, and 
strides across the room. 

‘Well, Min,’ flinging himself almost defiantly into a low chair 
by her side, ‘a penny for your thoughts.’ 

‘ My thoughts ?’ looking down with a deepened colour. ‘ Rather 
an embarrassing proposal, n’est-ce pas ?’ turning towards him with 
a nervous little laugh. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ he says impatiently, his brows meeting—a 
way they have of late; ‘don’t tell me—I don’t want to know.’ A 
pause. ‘ What a pretty waltz Mrs. Morant is playing !’ 

‘I was thinking,’ not noticing his last remark, ‘ just when you 
came up—’ 

‘ How well somebody looks in his dress-clothes, eh, Min?’ with 
artificial banter. ‘So he does, my dear; he’s a credit to his tailor.’ 

Their eyes meet, the eyes of those two, formed by Nature for 
each other; separated by a scruple which the great mother did not 
foresee. But men persist somehow in considering themselves wiser 
than Nature. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ continues Jim, changing his tone, ‘I am 
interrupting you.’ 

‘I was thinking,’ Minnie resumes quietly, ‘ of you.’ 

He breaks into harsh laughter. 

‘ Thinking of the devil, I suppose, has much the same effect as 
talking of his satanic majesty ?’ 

She glances down at his set face and curled lip. Very strange 
is it all to her. 

‘ The other day’—speaking quickly —‘ you refused Mrs. Ferrers’ 
invitation to come and stay at the Lodge with us; and this morning 
I thought I heard you talk to Camille about Egypt, and some ap- 
pointment out there. It set me thinking, Jim, and I’ve got it 
into my head that the two things are connected.’ 

‘ And then ?’ with much unconcern. 

‘It makes me very sad,’ raising her great eyes to his. Is it 
his fancy, or has the shadow grown deeper under those lashes since 
her betrothal ? 

‘What nonsense, child!’ he stammers; ‘I can’t get away just 
now, that’s all. And as to the Egyptian arrangement, it’s true I 
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have had an offer of a berth in the Khedive’s service—most hand- 
some offer—but that’s a matter for consideration.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t go, Jim ?’ eagerly. 

‘Why not?’ tugging at his moustache. ‘ Best thing I could 
do; make a fortune in no time over there.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t go,’ she repeats in a low voice, ‘till after—till 
after the—marriage ?’ 

A flash and olitter of diamonds, as she twists the heavy ring on 
her fourth finger; Regy has sealed his engagement right royally, as 
befits her future position. 

‘ Well, you see,’ coughing down the difficulty in his utterance, 
‘if I go at all, it must be within a month. And I suppose,’ with 
a forced laugh, ‘ that, even loving couple as you are, you will hardly 
care to be spliced as soon as that.’ 

Poor humanity, that can compass a mighty sacrifice, but is not 
strong enough to hide the bitterness within! Jim tries hard to 
bridle his tongue, and keep it along the beaten track of converse; 
but do what he may, it breaks off every now and then into acrid 
speech and satirical; speech unwonted in Minnie’s presence; speech 
that to her is exquisitely painful. 

She cannot understand the change in him. True, she has made 
her great mistake, and is prepared to abide by its consequences ; 
but has she more to suffer? If she cannot have his love, is the 
close and tender friendship that once made her so fully, so purely 
happy to be denied her? Must it be far from her heart’s desire 
this life that she has to live—this colourless, purposeless existence 
—this eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage ? 

My friends, if we could read each other’s hearts, we should no 
doubt, as a rule, be sadder and wiser men. But if one gentle 
bosom had been laid open to Jim’s gaze, there never would have 
been need of the self-imposed misery he is undergoing for the woman 
at his side. Would he have thought for her of wealth, of social 
success, as compared to a life’s happiness? I trownot. But, then, 
we cannot read each other’s hearts; and he, poor fellow, did not 
know how little she wanted to make her happy. 

‘I’m afraid,’ he continues, ‘I really shall have to depute the 
Colonel to give you away, Min. I don’t see how I possibly could 
be there.’ 

She rises and passes out on to the balcony; Jim follows her. 
There is no moon to-night, and but for the lamp over the hotel door 
the quay would be in darkness. The two lean over the balustrade, 
and keep silence a while. 

‘ Jim dear,’ she says at last, very low, ‘are you going away— 
because of the—marriage ?’ 

He shivers slightly, as if a chill was passing through him. 

‘No,’ in a rough whisper. 
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‘Don’t go, Jim,’ she pleads softly. ‘Remember, I asked you 
not to go. Look’—taking some sweet heavy-scented tuberoses 
out of her white heaving breast—‘ these flowers will remind you 
that you are to stay—for my sake.’ 

Her last words are almost inaudible ; to Jim they come borne 
on the subtle perfume of the flowers and of her beauty. Suddenly, 
with a brusque movement, he finds his voice : 

‘ Tremendously pretty, little woman; but it would be a shame 
to take them from you. Spoil the general effect, you know.’ 

A dull pause ; then from her: 

© Poor little nosegay! poor little nosegay!’ and dropping the 
flowers, she moves back into the room. 

Strange that he should pick them up and kiss them so madly ! ! 
Strange that he should lean over the balcony, and murmur such 
passionate words to them! Strange that they should glisten, as if 
a hot tear had plashed down on them, when they are being hidden 
in his bosom ! 

























CuHarTrer XV. 


GREAT NEWS TOO LATE. 







‘Mats voyons donc, mon ami!’ exclaims Camille, for the third 
time trying to attract Jim’s attention, and as ineffectually as before. 

They are alone in the coffee-room of a dingy, old-fashioned, 
little hotel, just out of the roar of the City. The London dusi still 
clings to their garments, and parches their throats. They have not 
long returned from a wearisome tramp in quest of various necessaries 
for a sojourn in the East. 

Speaker gives way to a sigh of dejection; Captain Tregarvan is 
sitting opposite him at a table by the window, resting his head on 
one hand, his eyes fixed vacantly on a glass of sherry-and-bitters 
that he called for some ten minutes ago. 

At last Camille gets up, and, hiding a yawn with three polite 
fingers, makes for the glass over the heavy oak mantelpiece, where 
he proceeds to brush off the smuts which have settled on his face ; 
then turns and stands watching Jim’s motionless figure long and 
earnestly, with a pained look in his friendly old eyes. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu!’ he mutters to himself; ‘comme ga brise, la 
douleur !’ 

Time elapses to the ticking of the clock. A faded waiter, in 
cashmere boots and a chronic smirk, trips in, arranges some news- 
papers on the sideboard, makes a feeble pretence of dusting a chair 
with his napkin, coughs once or twice in a deprecating and per- 
suasive key, and, apparently finding the unbroken silence too much 
for his nerves, trips out again as limply as he tripped in. 

‘My faith of honour!’ with another big sigh, ‘it does me 
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harm, that abattement; it tightens me the heart to see him in 
that state there, that brave boy! But, mon Dieu! what say, 
what do ?’ 

He takes his chin between forefinger and thumb, and ponders, 
like one of Raphael’s Apostles, plus moustache and imperial. 

‘If one could rouse him, make him forget during a few moments 
this pain which obsedes him! But it is not here that he will forget 
it, that poor Djems!’ 

He thinks a minute, and looks brighter. 

‘ Allons, let us make the essay,’ with a pull at the bell. 

A word to the waiter, and he presently returns with a pint bottle 
of best sparkling. Camille marches up to Jim, and assuming a 
determined mien, such as may have been Cesar’s when he observed 
that ‘the die was cast,’ or Napoleon’s when he ordered the charge 
of the Old Guard at Waterloo, abstracts his friend’s pick-me-up 
from before him with a masterly whisk and the calmness of decision. 
Then touches him lightly on his shoulder with the diamond finger 
to insure his attention, waves it gracefully around him to indicate 
the subject he proposes to notice, and, with a final tap on his own 
broad shirt-front, shows in a manner ornate as it is clear the close 
connection that exists between that subject and himself. 

‘Ah, ca!’ he begins diplomatically ; ‘know you that I stifle 
here? It crushes me, this place, do you see? This chamber of 
a hundred years ago, those gaunt trees that are browning that 
humid grass with their leaves, the deserted street, the pompous 
habitués, the waiter—all that crushes me. I begin to bore myself 
horribly. You also, it crushes you !’ 

‘But I don’t see,’ interposes Jim with a tired smile, ‘ why the 
fact of your being crushed should justify your taking away my sherry- 
and-bitters in that airy fashion.’ 

‘Sherrybittare ? Bah! Look,’ producing his bottle, ‘ this 
is what is worth all the sherrybittares of the world. Let us see a 
little. Pop! bravo! See how it sparkles! Allons, you do not 
refuse a glass of Roederer, is it not ?’ 

Jim stretches himself mightily on his chair, yawns, and takes 
the foaming tumbler. 

‘Thanks, old man ; tell you if it’s the right tap.’ 

Apparently it is, for he disposes of it at a draught. 

Camille grins broadly. 

‘A la bonne heure!’ he ejaculates. ‘It takes its medicine with 
good grace, hein? Bravo the medicine!’ with a smack of the 
lips. ‘Ah, the good wine !’ 

Enter the waiter deferentially, as though he lived in the fear 
of being instantly kicked out of the room, and hoped, by the passing 
sweetness of his smile, to defer the performance of that ceremony. 

‘When will you please to dine, gentlemen ?’ 
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‘Dine in an hour,’ says Jim gruffly. ‘That'll suit you, eh, 
Camille ?’ 

‘Suit me, pardi ?’ exclaims the little Gaul defiantly. ‘Waiter, 
this evening we go out. We dine at some friends’.’ 

‘ If you please, sir ;’ and the seedy one, sidling out, leaves Jim 
staring open-mouthed at his mendacious companion. 

‘Going out! What do you mean ?’ 

‘But say then, my friend,’ taking another pull at his glass, 
‘let us change of scene, I pray you of it; for the love of Heaven, 
let us pass no more evenings like the last. If we were mummies, 
and this hotel a Pyramid, bon !’ 

‘ My dear boy,’ cries Jim hotly, ‘I should never forgive myself 
ifI thought you stopped in because of me. You know I want quiet, 
and of course,’ with a sigh, ‘ here I have it. But you—how often 
must I beg you to run about and enjoy yourself? I’m sadly wrapped 
up in myself, or I should have insisted upon your going the rounds.’ 

Camille shrugs his shoulders, and looks upon the Captain with 
compassion. . 


‘Just Heaven! faut-il étre béte? But do you not understand — 


that it is you who are wanting to me? Can I amuse myself alone ? 
Can I leave you here? Allons donc! But to-night very positively 
we go out together. Say ?’ 

Jim laughs at the small man’s vivacity. 

‘ But what could we do? I really don’t feel up to it, old man.’ 

‘What do ?’ insinuatingly. ‘A good dinner, well served, well 
dégusté, in a first restaurant, a good cigar; and then—why, per- 
haps we go to distract ourselves a little at the spectacle. What say 
you of that ?’ 

A somewhat feeble resistance from Jim. 

‘ Voyons, Djems; pour me faire plaisir ?’ 

Which decides the matter, and sends them up-stairs to dress. 

A couple of hours more, and in a cabinet particulier of the Am- 
phitryon restaurant sits Monsieur Latour, lingering over the last 
toothsome mouthful of his glace a la vanille, and radiant with the 
proud consciousness of a triumph of gastronomic art. 

‘Well, Djems, my old one,’ disengaging the napkin from about 
his neck, and pushing his cigar-case across the table, ‘do we 
smoke ?’ 

‘I fancy we will,’ says Jim, lighting up. ‘ Capital dinner you 
ordered. Je vous en fais mon compliment.’ 

‘ You think so ?’ much delighted. ‘I please myself to imagine 
that the combinations, though perhaps a little risked, were not un- 
pleasing.’ 

Captain Tregarvan takes the precaution of correcting the hazard- 
ous contrasts of the repast with a dash of maraschino. 

‘ And now,’ from Camille, after an interval of beatitude, ‘ where 
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do.we go?’ A little maliciously, ‘ If we went to pass the evening 
in the coffee-room of our Blue Boar ?’ 

‘H’m!’ trying to look as if he was not enjoying himself. ‘As 
we are here, we may as well stay West for an hour or so, don’t you 
think ?’ 

‘But yes’—puff. ‘ Let us go to the spectacle,’ casting his eye 
down the evening paper. ‘What do they play? Ah, Variety 
Theatre—Pall Mall—Aristocratic—Carlton. Say, do we go to the 

Carlton ?’ 
‘ ‘ New piece, isn’t it?’ asks Jim. ‘ Well, suppose we do.’ 

And so, when they have struggled into their coats, and paid the 
bill, and remembered the waiter, they saunter along the crowded 
street and its glittering shops till they come tothe hospitable doors 
of the Carlton, where they take a final whiff of their Londres under 
the portico which announces, in letters of flaming crystal, the 
‘ gigantic success’ of The Lion and the Mouse. 

Jim takes his ease in his stall at first, and notes with admiration 
the tasteful decorations of the house, the magnificence of the cos- 
tumes, the marvellous beauty of the scenery; the audience, too, is 
brilliant ; his companion is amusing; he begins to brighten up him- 
self, and has said one or two neat things. But as the play—an 
elegant little comedy-extravaganza—goes on, as delicious songs 
succeed dialogues that coruscate with wit, as touches of bitter satire 
and poetry tender as love in turn electrify the spectators, he forgets 
his sad thoughts for the moment—for the moment loses the set 
look of pain that has lately darkened his face. How he applauds when 
the handsome prince rescues that fascinating little actress, who, 
under the name of Blanchefleur, laughs and carols through the 
piece, till she finally rescues and marries him! How he appreciates 
the point of each hit at the follies and extravagances of the day! 
How interested he gets in the story, and how he hopes that the 
low-born little charmer may get out of her troubles, and be happy 
at last! And when the climax comes, and the curtain falls, and 
the ‘ Mouse’ reappears, to be greeted with an avalanche of bouquets, 
‘What a stunning evening we have spent! Best thing I ever saw 
in my life!’ 

‘Camille, my infant,’ thinks the ex-National Guard, in an in- 
terval of Jim’s enthusiasm, as they approach the silent streets of 
the City, ‘thou art a man of resources! It is not bad, the begin- 
ning. And for the rest—occupy him the mind, fatigue him the 
body, during the few days he has still to pass here; cut him shert 
the adieus, administer him a week of Mediterranean, change of 
scene, hard work, time, and absence—he is cured !’ 

As they enter the hotel Jim stops at the bar to exchange a word 
with the weil-favoured daughter of the fat old landlady, who has 
been half asleep, but jumps up, all smiles and blushes, for the stern, 
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bronzed, military-looking figure, that reminds her so vividly of 
Roderigo in the Grin and the Groan, or the Sad Senora’s Secret. 

‘O Colonel Trefalden,’ she is not very accurate in her nomen- 
clature, ‘there has been a gentleman (Thank you, quite well. Rather 
sleepy, I’m afraid. Go along with you! What rubbish! as if it 
could suit me!) Dear me, what was I saying? Oh, of course! A 
gentleman called for you about ten o’clock, and I told him you were 
out; but he insisted upon waiting though I begged him to come in 
the morning because I know well enough when gentlemen once get 
together there’s no telling what time they will be in, is there, O 
you shameless creatures? But there he is, in the smoking-room, if 
you wish to see him; asleep, no doubt ; though when he came in he 
looked wide awake enough, I’m sure, and only had a cup of coffee 
and some dry toast.’ 

‘ Didn’t he leave a card for me ?’ inquires Jim, rather bewildered. 

‘O yes, to be sure, Major Trelarman,’ producing the paste- 
board. ‘It’s a Mr. Peter De Murrer, though you'll think me 
dreadfully rude for reading the name. Such a nice old thing! [’m 
sure you'll like him if you don’t know him already. But I see you 
do by the expression of your face ; sono doubt you'll be only too glad 
to get rid of me and go to him. Good-night. Don’t mention it.’ 

Jim has disappeared down the passage with a hurried excuse, 
and is heard at the door of the smoking-room. 

‘What, you going too, Mr. L’Amour? By-bye!’ 

‘To the pleasure of seeing you again, mees.’ Gathering an 
imaginary kiss from his lips, and blowing it off the tips of his fingers 
towards the fair damsel, Camille also beats a retreat, and disappears 
after Jim. 

‘And how do you do, my dear Captain Tregarvan? how do 
you do ?’ 

The Law advances, slow, stout, and clean-shaven, with both 
hands extended in welcome. 

‘Glad to see you, Mr. De Murrer,’ returns Jim; ‘ hope you're 
very well. My friend, Monsieur Latour.’ 

The Law bows as well as its waist will permit. 

‘Sir, I am happy to make your acquaintance,’ seat resumed. 
‘You see, gentlemen, I have been making myself comfortable in 
your absence, with the help of this extremely palatable compound 
and a cigar.’ A sip of whisky-toddy, and he proceeds: ‘ Nor was 
I by any means unwilling to avail myself of the soft cushions of that 
sofa after my tossing to-day in the Malaise boat.’ 

Jim has given his orders for another relay of refreshers, and is 
kindling his final pipe. 

‘Malaise !’ he echoes. ‘ Have you been over to Malaise ?’ 

It evidently is a great surprise to him, for he is affected by the 
news to the extent of mistaking Camille’s hand for the ash-dish, 
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and carefully depositing thereupon the burning match; a proceeding 
which elicits a volley of remonstrance and many strange oaths. 

‘Blue death! my friend; have you by chance the desire of in- 
cendiating me ?’ 

When Camille has satisfied himself that he is in no danger of 
conflagration, and the ‘ night-caps’ have made their appearance, 
Mr. Peter De Murrer proceeds to explain that having business to 
transact with Jim ofa sufficiently important nature, he has been 
down to Cornwall, back to Warwickshire and Holyoak Lodge, all 
over London, and finally across to Malaise, to find him ; that at the 
latter place he ascertained the address, and started back imme- 
diately, to find himself at the present moment in the Blue Boar 
smoking-room, and talking to the very man he wants. 

‘ By Jove!’ says Jim, ‘it must be important business to send 
you,’ with a glance of compassion at the solicitor’s portly frame, 
‘flying all over the shop like this. Perhaps we’d better begin at 
once. You needn’t mind Camille, here ; he knows all my affairs, 
private and otherwise.’ 

‘Hum!’ meditatively stroking his smooth cheeks. ‘Not just 
yet, my dear Captain, I fancy; not just yet. Plenty of time— 
plenty of time. Besides, if we did not enter upon the subject at all 
to-night, I have secured a bed here, with the express purpose of 
being handy—ifI may be allowed the expression—in the morning.’ 

Jim does not answer, does not press for an explanation. Nay, 
he feels relieved when he hears the worthy lawyer suavely drawing 
out Latour anent their visit to the Carlton. A horrible dread has 
just come upon him ; his teeth clench involuntarily, his hand trem- 
bles with the glass he raises to his lips, as he thinks of Minnie. Is 
it about her this man has come? Is she ill—in danger? But he 
says there is time—plenty of time. Great God, if he should be 
afraid to speak! If she were— 

Ah, no, it cannot be that! Though the Ferrers do not know 
whether he has yet left Malaise or not, they would have telegraphed, 
asked for him or his address. And yet the sight of Peter De 
Murrer makes him think, do what he will, of Minnie. The last 
time he met him, more than three years ago, he had just trans- 
ferred that coin to her. This is the man who completed the legal 
process by which he came to hold it in trust for her. What if 
something had happened to the money! That might be; was it 
not taken out of the Three-per-cents and invested in the Mesopo- 
tamian Sixes, to increase the little woman’s income? He can 
hardly bear the anxiety, yet he fears the news he may hear. 

‘What changeable weather we have had lately!’ says Peter, 
putting on a high polish to his bald crown with a red-silk handker- 
chief. ‘It is generally attended, I am pained to observe,’ he con- 
tinues, after an interval, his eyes now upon Jim, now upon his care- 
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fully-trimmed nails, ‘ with an alarmingly perceptible increase in the 
rate of mortality.’ ' 

Jim looks up quickly, and away again. 

‘ That is, alas, true; sapristi!’ with an expressive shrug. 

‘ Particularly among the higher classes,’ pursues the lawyer ; 
‘they are so rash, so sadly rash, and despise proper precautions 
to-day, if so be that yesterday was fine.’ 

Jim turns a shade paler. ‘Higher classes! What does the 
man mean ?’ 

‘ Ah, well, well,’ resumes Peter; ‘ how true it is, ‘‘ in the midst 
of life’ —ah, well !’ 

‘Good gracious, man,’ breaks in the Captain, ‘in Heaven’s 
name let us change the subject!’ nervously; ‘I don’t suppose 
you—you know anybody who has—fallen a victim to the uncer- 
tainty of the weather ?’ 

‘I grieve to say, my dear sir, that I do’—very serious. ‘Iwas 
alluding to the death of a client of mine. He was taken from us 
very suddenly.’ 

‘Thank God it’s a he!’ aside, fervently, from Jim. 

‘I fear it is a friend of yours,’ the solicitor goes on quietly, 
watching the effect of his words; ‘in fact, I am sure it is a friend 
of yours of whom I speak. I should say, a relation. Now, my 
dear Captain Tregarvan, you really must compose yourself; allow 
me a moment to tell you all. This relation of yours leaves nothing, 
by his death—’ 

‘It wouldn’t make me one whit better off if he did,’ interrupts 
Jim, in an undertone of intense melancholy. He is thinking of 
Minnie, not of his dead kinsman. 

‘Leaves nothing, by his death,’ repeats the old man with em- 
phasis, ‘ between you and the vast Tregarvan estates! Your brother, 
Sir Hugo, is no more.’ 

The ex-fencing master jumps up as if he was shot. 

‘My God!’ he stammers, in a dream; ‘ then I’m—I’m—’ 

‘ You are Sir James Tregarvan; and, as I said, now the largest 
land-owner in the county of Cornwall.’ 

Camille has been listening eagerly, leaning over the table with 
breathless interest. ‘ Holy Virgin!’ he exclaims, clasping Jim’s 
hand in his; ‘calm yourself, my friend. It is the lot ofeach of us. 
That cannot avoid itself. Be firm, my friend. Ah, mon Dieu!’ 

Jim has hated his brother, and bitterly; but now he sinks into 
a chair, and hides his face in his hands. 

‘Poor lonely old Hugh!’ in a rough murmur. ‘ Poor fellow! 
poor fellow !’ 

Then, after a pause, still to himself : 

‘And I, Hugh, I am as lonely ; your wealth comes too late! 
Ah, if I had the choice, I had rather be you. Too late!’ 
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No. III. THE PorT Moore AND DANIEL O’CONNELL, 


WueEn I entered Trinity College, sometime about the year 1830, an 
apartment was taken for me in a quiet street on the north side of 
Dublin, in order that I might pursue my studies uninterrupted by any 
contact with those fine joyous bacchanalian spirits who had rooms 
within the sacred precincts of the University. I am afraid this system 
of seclusion did not answer the purpose ; but I used to meet frequently 
on the stairs, as I passed from my chamber au quatrieme, an elderly 
lady of most benign aspect, but in stature one of the very smallest 
personages I ever saw. Frequent meeting in this way led at last to 
an acquaintance. I learned she was Miss Ellen Moore, a sister of 
the famous Thomas; and great I remember was my gratification 
when I received one evening an invitation to drink tea with her. 
It was the drawing-room entertaining the attic, and I was much 
pleased by the compliment. It was a thé pur et simple, not a thé 
dinant; but many handsome young ladies—and Dublin in those days 
abounded in beauty—used to congregate round the table in that little 
drawing-room. I became a frequent guest; for although I then 
abhorred their politeness, the company was mightily to my taste. 
Upon a certain evening I observed preparations being carried on for 
an entertainment of a more pretentions character; and I learned 
that Mr. Thomas Moore, having arrived that morning in Dublin, was 
expected to join our company. A large party was assembled to meet 
him. I must own to feeling great astonishment at his appearance, 
as, if his sister was small, he was smaller still—that is, for a man. 
He was what Charles Dickens would have called a ‘mite.’ He 
came into the room on tip-toe, at a sort of run, with his head 
thrown back; and first he kissed his sister Ellen most affectionately, 
then he kissed nearly every other pretty girl he could get at. He 
was soon surrounded, and he sat there chirping and chatting, and 
turning his head about like a pet bird. His manner was delightfully 
frank, genial, and winning. He was full of the gossip of the day, and 
looked like a well-to-do little gentleman who had no other occupa- 
tion except amusing himself. His head was nearly bald, and there 
was just a fringe of slightly-grizzled hair round the back and the tem- 
ples. His nose was retroussé (cocked). His complexion resembled the 
colour of a certain apple, with which as a schoolboy I was over- 
familiar, called a russet brown, with a good tinge of healthy red in it. 
A soupgon of the same colour was visible on the end of the little 
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man’s nose; but his head, which he carried in a slanting direc- 
tion, was very good, and his eye was large, liquid, lustrous, and full 
of intelligence. 

He had a large double gold eye-glass, which he carried suspended 
round his neck by a black ribbon, and made frequent use of. I can- 
not remember how he was dressed; but when I met him, as I did, 
on many subsequent occasions, his attire was peculiar. He wore 
a long olive-green surtout coat, a blue neckcloth, and a white 
hat set very much back upon his head. In society it was almost 
impossible to get at him; for he was generally the centre of a perfect 
galaxy of petticoats. All the prettiest women seemed to fondle and 
caress him, and treat him much as they would a large wax doll; but 
when he sang, as he did on that particular evening, two of his famous 
melodies, the ‘ Last Rose of Summer’ and ‘ Oft in the stilly Night,’ 
there was a vibration, a flutter, and a tendency to hysterical emo- 
tion instantly perceptible, such as I have never observed in any other 
audience except that of Mr. Robertson in his chapel at Brighton. I 
cannot attempt to describe either the singing or its electrical effect ; 
but I could perfectly well understand the meaning of a story which 
I remember reading in the Memoirs of Sir Jonah Barrington, of how 
a certain lady of quality, hearing the little man warbling one of his 
love ditties, laid her hand upon his arm and said: ‘For Heaven’s sake, 
Moore, stop, stop! THIS Is NOT FOR THE GOOD OF My souL!’ Earl 
Russell, in his Memoirs, says Moore was the most brilliant man he 
ever met. I suppose he was right ; but this brilliancy was concealed 
by a manner which, if you did not know who he was, would have led 
to an entirely different conclusion. He was flippant, restless, and 
seemed never at ease except when he was the centre of observation. 
Looking at him, I could not for the life of me bring myself to be- 
lieve that this was the individual who had inspired Byron with the 
famous lines : 

‘ My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea ; 


But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee.’ 


Yet there he was hopping about, whispering pretty nothings into the 
willing ears of Hibernian beauties, and comporting himself much like 
a boy let loose from school. I could no longer wonder at the Prince 
Regent’s proposal, at one of the Carlton-House banquets, to put him 
into a punch-bowl, which secured the poet’s lasting resentment; but I 
did wonder how he contrived to inspire so many great men with such 
an affectionate interest and regard. He was in prodigious request at 
that time, I remember, in Dublin. The Marchioness of Normanby 
used to send her carriage to fetch him out for airings in the Phenix 
Park, and he was continually receiving invitations to dine with the 
Lord-Lieutenant, or Lord Morpeth, then the Secretary. A covered 
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car, which is a species of conveyance peculiar to Dublin, used to 
fetch him to these entertainments, about which he was constantly 
making mistakes; for instance, going to dine with the Chief Secre- 
tary when he had been invited to dine with the Lord-Lieutenant, 
forgetting the date of the invitation, dropping in on a day when he 
was not expected, and making all sorts of strange blunders. In all 
the relations of private life Mr. Moore’s conduct was unexceptionable ; 
a better husband, a kinder father never existed ; and he allowed his 
only sister, at whose house I made his acquaintance, out of his own 
slender income, sufficient for her comfortable support. But in his 
children he was peculiarly unfortunate. His eldest son—for whom, 
by dint of great sacrifices, he purchased a company in the English 
army—lost his commission through extravagance, and died at Algeria 
in the French service. The second lost his health in India, and 
came home to Sloperton to die. His only daughter, while in the 
act of kissing her hand to him as he was going out to dine at Lord 
Lansdowne’s, fell over the balusters and was-killed. Thus perished 
all his hopes, and he died at last in his own house in the arms of 
his faithful wife, having outlived even his own brilliant intellect. 

The visitors to Dublin may see the little grocer’s shop where 
Moore was born; it is on the right-hand side of Augier-street, and 
is, I believe, a grocer’s shop to this day. He will see also a statue 
of the poet, which I cannot think does him justice, within the enclo- 
sure in front of Trinity College. He may read his voluminous prose 
writings and his many poems; but no one who has not heard the 
poet sing them can form the remotest conception of the charm of 
those wonderful melodies, which, as long as music married to im- 
mortal verse has power over the mind, must continue to enchant and 
delight the world. They have been translated into every living lan- 
guage. Scrope Davies, Byron’s friend, wrote thus about them : 

‘They say, dear Moore, your songs are sung— 
Can this be true, you lucky man? 
At midnight, in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan.’ 
The writer of this paper in his early life thought those songs per- 
fectly matchless. Age and a tolerably wide experience have not 
altered that opinion. He asked the poet to write him one in his 
own hand. Mr. Moore asked which of them he would prefer, and on 
being told the ‘ Minstrel Boy,’ wrote it immediately on a sheet of 
letter-paper, saying at the time: ‘ Well, I think it is about the best 
of them.’ 

Moore’s hands were singularly beautiful, and he was so extremely 
careful about their preservation from any kind of stain, that he always 
wore a pair of kid gloves when he was writing. In the throes of 
composition it was his habit to nibble at the ends of these until the 
tip of each finger was bitten quite through. These trophies were 
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preserved by his sister Ellen with affectionate solicitude, and became 
the object of immense competition among the numerous circle of her 
lady friends. The last time I ever saw the poet he was going into a 
hatter’s shop—Locke’s, I think—at the foot of St. James’s-street. 
I followed him to see if he would remember me, and I found him in 
the act of having his white hat brushed by the shopman. He turned 
round as we went out at the door; pointing westwards, ‘ They are 
all gone,’ he said, ‘every friend I had in the world; I am like a 
stranger now in a strange land.’ Those were the last words I ever 
heard him speak, and as he uttered them the tears came into his 
eyes. He hada dazed appearance at the time, as if his intellectual 
faculties had begun to give way ; which indeed, I learned afterwards, 
was really the case. 


At the time I made his acquaintance, the political fortunes of 
O’Connell were on the decline, and that formidable agitation which 
for so many years convulsed Ireland had received its quietus by the 
State trials of 1846. Sir Robert Peel, who hated the agitator with 
all the bitter animosity of a cold nature, was at the head of affairs ; 
and under the guidance of that consummate lawyer Sir Edward Sug- 
den, afterwards Lord St. Leonards, who was his Lord Chancellor, 
criminal proceedings were instituted, which, after a long trial, resulted 
in the conviction of O’Connell—his sentence to two years’ imprison- 
ment and to a fine of 5007. These famous State trials, memorable in 
many respects, are chiefly remarkable now as showing the glorious 
uncertainty of the law. They were conducted at an enormous ex- 
pense; the keenest intellects in the kingdom were engaged on either 
side. The Irish judges were unanimous in their opinion that the 
points of law raised in favour of the defendant were untenable. The 
whole of the English judges coincided in that opinion ; but a gentle- 
man named Peacock, who afterwards became Sir Barnes Peacock, 
an Indian judge, at the last moment hit on what he thought a blot, 
and on writ of error to the supreme tribunal the House of Lords 
reversed the decision of the court below—Lord Denman pronouncing 
his opinion that the whole trial was a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare. But the agitation, thus interrupted, was never renewed. 
O’Connell died shortly afterwards of a broken heart. I saw him on 
the morning he received his sentence. He came alone into the little 
robing-room where I used to keep my wig and gown, donned his 
professional habiliments—his silken robes of Queen’s Counsel and 
his bar wig. As he exchanged for this the curly nutty-brown ‘jasey’ 
he usually wore, I observed his head was entirely devoid of hair. 
He was bald as the first Cesar. 

When the Chief-Justice Pennefather pronounced sentence—he 
had been the agitator’s personal enemy and professional rival through 
his whole career—I noticed a bitter smile flit over the old man’s 
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face. O’Connell then retired through a side door, where Colonel 
Browne, the Chief Commissioner of Police, was waiting to receive 
him. Browne, who is alive still, told me that he had his own car- 
riage drawn close up to the outer door, into which he handed the 
State prisoner, taking a seat by his side and drawing up the blinds. 
Crowds of frieze-clad peasants lined the quays; an angry scowl was 
upon every face; and an infuriated multitude surged through the 
streets of the metropolis. The morning was gloomy; thick flakes 
of snow were beginning to fall ; deep execrations filled the air as the 
popular favourite was borne slowly away, for the coachman was un- 
able to move his horses faster than at a foot-pace. Observing this 
state of affairs, and that the angry mob was pressing close upon the 
carriage, Colonel Browne, who in his time had led more than one for- 
lorn hope, told me that he felt the emergency of the situation. He took 
out a case of loaded pistols, cocked and laid them upon his knee. 
When O’Connell saw this, he smiled. ‘A wise precaution,’ he said, 
‘but useless. IfI were only to raise my hand you would be in 
eternity ;’ and these words which he uttered were full of significant 
meaning. When its passions are roused a Dublin mob is very 
terrible. It took a Chief-Justice out of his carriage once, and tore 
him to pieces on the spot. One word from O’Connell on that 
morning would have caused a revolution. Formidable military pre- 
cautions had been taken—the troops were under arms, cannons 
were so placed as to command the thoroughfares—but I do believe 
that if the signal had been given, the whole country would have 
arisen; and to annihilate an entire nation by grape-shot would not 
have been an easy matter. The prisoner was conveyed in safety to 
Kilmainham, but for many days afterwards the prison was surrounded 
by an infuriated throng. There never, I believe, lived in the his- 
tory of any country a man who had the same extraordinary hold 
over the affections of an entire nation as O’Connell had over the 
Trish. He was the greatest popular leader ever known. No one 
who reads these pages can, I apprehend, form any adequate idea of 
what those monster meetings were which this man called together 
and inflamed with his fiery vigorous eloquence. From the summit 
of some hill, where the tribune took up a commanding position, you 
could have seen—thousands deep—the serried and compact ranks of 
vigorous men (the stature of the Irish peasant usually averages six 
feet), whose eager upturned faces vibrated with every emotion 
called forth by the impassioned orator. These were the manner of 
men this tribune led. They believed every word which fell from 
his lips, and they would have followed him to the cannon’s mouth, or 
to the gates of a place which is unmentionable. And when I think 
of his unbounded influence, the formidable organisation he had cre- 
ated, with the priesthood at his back, and through them the entire 
populace, and remember how he failed in attaining the object of his 
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ambition, and contrast with that organisation the puny movement 
in favour of Home Rule, which is but a repeal of the Union in an- 
other form, led by an unstable Queen’s Counsel, then all I can say 
upon the subject to my countrymen is—Don’t they wish they may 
get it! 

Notwithstanding Grattan’s assertion to the contrary, I believe 
O’Connell’s patriotism was a genuine sentiment. He incurred 
much obloquy by collecting rent in pence from the people, which 
amounted often to many thousands a year; but then it must be re- 
membered that he gave up a large professional income in order to 
be enabled to devote his entire energies to the redress of what he 
thought their grievances. He was admitted on all hands to be the 
ablest lawyer of his day. He could drive, as he boasted, a coach 
and four through any Act of Parliament. No jury could withstand 
his influence ; he played upon their passions, their sympathies, and 
their prejudices as if they were the chords of some musical instru- 
ment. He was the greatest verdict-getier at the Irish Bar; and 
his subtlety in an argument would baffle the ingenuity of the 
subtlest judicial intellect. This man had within his grasp the very 
highest distinctions open to honourable professional ambition—he 
might have been Lord Chancellor with a peerage—but he threw 
them all away to follow a chimera; and the lesson his career teaches 
should be laid to heart by any professional agitator who tries to 
follow his footsteps. The end of all was that he died at last broken- 
hearted and worn out in a foreign country. But who shall say he 
was not sincere? Notwithstanding the enormous sums which passed 
through his hands in the entire patronage of Ireland, which the 
Government placed at his disposal, he died not worth one shilling, 
and was in circumstances of pecuniary embarrassment during the 
latter part of his life. I know, upon very good authority, that hay- 
ing occasion once for the sum of 5001. he was obliged to borrow it 
on a mortgage of his law library. The lender afterwards called in 
the money. O’Connell could not command it; he was obliged 
to apply to another lender; and this mortgage was transferred time 
after time, and it was in existence up to the very last day of his 
life. 

PERCY BOYD. 





